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Dr. universally regarded, Germany, 
one the most richly gifted theologians the nation has 
ever produced. Widely known having been connected 
with the Theological Seminary Wittenberg, the Univer- 
sity Bonn, and the University eminently 


his learning displayed his volume Begin- 


the English and American Public, words the highest 


have thought that might doing good service pre- 
sent our readers sketch the philosophical principles 


work, Ethics; work which, from its size 
and peculiar phraseology, may scarcely hope ever see 
translated. 


Theologische Ethik, von Dr. Richard Rothe. Wittenberg, 1845. 
XVII. No. 66. 


distinguished for the originality his views and the extent 
nings the Christian and, moreover, introduced 
encomium commendation, the Chevalier 


Bunsen his celebrated work God and 


and chief topics interest contained his most elaborate 
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believes development and growth. too historic 
cut loose from the past; but looks backward only gain 
impulse move on. 


Sunt quibus unum opus est, Palladis arces 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare,” 


but Dr. Rothe not one them. reveres the past, but 
believes also future. the work before at- 
tempts, while preserving the essence the Christian faith 
contained the New Testament, reconstruct its for- 
mula accordance with the scientific requirements the 
present age. 

the origin this work, the author thus speaks the 
Introduction. have been constrained, were, 
inward necessity, express theological views. Although 
has ever been inclination take place some 
already existing school, have never been able 
spite myself, have gradually erected edifice, 
which conscious the sole occupant. But 
have irresistible desire break through the limits this 
scientific hermitage, and invite others enter it, even though 
thereby incur the charge importunacy. For system 
growth out the depth nature, and stands the 
closest relation individual development; is, fact, 
the expression are thus prepared expect, 
this treatise theological ethics, discussion human life 
all its moral bearings. Nor are disappointed. Our 
author proposes himself the task treating “the moral,” 
the widest sense the word, including “the whole 
life the human mind, viewed mastery material na- 
ture the rational personality and this life, not only its 
individual form, but also all the social relations the 
family, science and art, church and state. For morality is, 
him, the absolute dominion mind over matter; 
reason over the perfect kingdom Christ the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth morality 
based upon religion, complete discussion the for- 
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mer involves, necessity, right view the latter; and 
hence have, propaedeutic the strictly ethical dis- 
cussion, treatise speculative theology. This treatise 
the germ all that follows. shows us, once, the 
method which the author constantly employs, while re- 
veals the doctrine God and his relation Creation, which 
forms the basis and criterion man’s ethical relations. 
this part the work that the present Article will de- 
voted. it, therefore, now turn. 


The Nature and Relative Value Speculative Thought. 


order show the true method developing his theory 
ethics, Dr. Rothe starts with the inquiry: What morality? 
What that quality, any subject, which enables 
under the general head moral subjects? does 
not ask, with those who have written moral philosophy 
among What constitutes the moral quality 
His question has reference rather the grounds which 
ascribe moral quality, all. will not identify mo- 
rality with goodness, either but, acknowledging moral 
turpitude, seeks discover the one quality which goodness 
and turpitude equally share, and which entitles class 
both under the same category moral.” say 
moral, which goodness badness may affirmed,” 
answer him; still reiterates the inquiry: What consti- 
tutes subject such that call good bad; or, other 
words: what ground can predicate goodness badness 
—on what based idea good and evil 

This generic idea the moral,” must gained, before 
can move step our investigation moral relations. 
How, then, shall gain Science demands that shall 
gained speculative method; that shall devel- 
oped from its original elements, and not obtained empiri- 
cally; religion demands that this idea not borrowed from 
philosophy, but that theological speculation develop it. 
Hence arises the need speculative theology, are 
have religious and the same time scientific doctrine 
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ethics. For real which lie the basis all 
doctrine and practice only attained specula- 
tive way; for speculative thought thought its purest 
form. Reflection gives definitions, but can never im- 
part organic system ideas. its deepest 
significance, seminal, and produces its completed system 
out The fragmentary and disjointed products 
reflection, therefore, are not thought, its purest and strict- 
est form. only speculation can be; for that alone is, 
the truest sense, germinant. 

Speculation is, moreover, distinguished from reflection, 
that priori its method, while reflection poste- 
one dialectically critical and empirically con- 
templative, while the other constructive and germinant. 
The latter must have given object, which work the 
former produces its thoughts from itself, and develops them 
with inner logical necessity, thus building organic 
system mutually dependent ideas, every one which 
the others are implicitly contained. Reflection, however, 
stands most intimate and useful correlation specula- 
tive thought: for, while the speculative thinker borrow 
nothing, but must move onward, his strictly logical course 
thought, looking neither the right nor the left for di- 
rection guidance, and while seek for the error 
his results, only departure from the strictly logical 
method his speculation, yet the product all his thought 
must able stand the most scrutinizing gaze reflection. 
The ability stand this test, proof its for 
reflection may detect error which yet cannot rectify. 
may declare there fault, which speculation must make 
good. For the results speculation and reflection must 
harmonize, truly those analysis and synthesis; though 
like these two, the one cannot the other’s work. The re- 
flective method might, perhaps, compared the electrical 
tests brought bear upon the Atlantic telegraphic 
they detect faults which wholly different process must cor- 
show that the current broken, and this proves 
defective cable; but the current must restored the 
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wholly different process rejoining the wire the point in- 
dicated. And thus that the speculative error must 
righted strictly speculative process, while yet the re- 
flective methods, applied its results, may indicate the na- 
ture and extent the fault. Reflection thus most valu- 
able auxiliary, whose aid, however, speculation can only call 
when its process completed; and then only detect 
error, not correct it. 

Such being the nature its task being 
develop its results from their most original 
method being, necessity, isolated and abstract; evi- 
dent that one man can fulfil its requirements, exhaust 
its contents. its completed form must produce, 
thought, the reflected image the whole universe. From 
God the minutest atom his creation, the range its 
province. will show all things, their entire correlation, 
which correlation must made plain reference the 
source all things, from which which source 
must understood, its nature, that all proceeding 
from it, may proved rational and necessary, and not arbi- 
trary chance for, otherwise, could not under- 
stood. 'To complete and perfect this formula the universe, 
the task humanity. one member the race can 
hope state the vast problem. one individual may as- 
pire produce, from himself alone, the scientific statement 
the meaning the the subjective correlative 
the objective reality. But, the attainment this ex- 
planation, thought, outward things, necessity 
man, the individual may contribute the great result, and 
help advance it, though but small degree. The specu- 
lative thinker, therefore, cannot cut loose from the past, 
reject its results. are invaluable him only, 
must not depend upon them. must grow out them, 
they grew out what preceded them. must begin 
the beginning himself, and work out his own problem, 
but will have learned much from them, before com- 


mences his own task. 
21* 
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The Starting Point Speculative Theology. 


The assumption, however, that speculation, because shut 
within itself, and pursued irrespective experience, starts 
with absolutely presupposition, false. the hand 
the creature true, all eternity, nihilo nihil 
create, the absolute sense, belongs the majesty God 
alone. Man must have some original datum with which 
begin his speculation. must start from some 
ulative, priori, this starting point cannot the begin- 
ning, end, and entire course. That which given begin 
with, the totality what shall result. Yet 
are have development, this original datum must contain 
implicitly, all that shall follow. must be, like the acorn, 
enwrapping within itself the germ the full-grown oak. 
This germ, ποῦ στῶ, must real, original element the 
consciousness, underived from anything without. must 
be, not contingent, but necessary; must objectively 
given, not merely subjectively unconditional 
certainty must shown its being the absolute condition 
all thought. ‘This datum, therefore, can nothing else 
than the pure self-consciousness, distinguished from any par- 
ticular thing which this consciousness may contain. For 
self-consciousness, and not what this makes known us, 


_the necessary condition all thought. 


may objected, that start with the self-conscious- 
ness and develop our speculation from it, produce 
philosophy, and not theology and this objection valid. 
How, then, speculative theology specu- 
lative, must start with datum, which the condition 
all thought. Since this condition, then, the self-conscious- 
ness, speculative theology must have, its germ, some- 
thing necessarily involved the existence self-conscious- 
ness and conditioning it. This something the God-con- 
sciousness. For self-consciousness not, originally and 
essentially, mere consciousness self; but is, the same 
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time, religiously conditioned self-consciousness. Man 
conscious himself, only is, the same time, con- 
scious his relation God. immediately con- 
scious the one the other, for the two are inextricably 
intertwined. Within the circle theology, which lies within 
the province piety, this cannot controverted question 
for there can theology without the presupposition 
piety, and the recognition its absolute validity. Those 
who not recognize the religious element original 
element human nature, cannot convinced proof. 
The presupposition that is, essential any just under- 
standing the subject. For piety ceases piety, when 
proof its reality and the reality the object which awak- 
ens it, necessary establish its certainty. cannot 
maintain its character and dependent upon anything out- 
side itself for its validity. Its is: God im- 
mediately certain me, own self;” first as- 
sured own existence, when sure God’s exist- 
ence.” 

Speculative theology must, then, start from the God- 
consciousness its datum, and from that, and that alone, 
develop itself, philosophy unfolds itself out the self- 
consciousness. Both these systems aim ata theoretical con- 
struction the universe priori: philosophy, means 
the idea! the “me;” theology, means the idea 
God.” 


The Relations Speculative Theology, 


highest interests cannot subserved without 
it. And this so, not because not immediately and 
completely certain its own reality and sure foundation, 
but that may fully comprehend itself. Originally, the 
very outset, feels the truth; but must not only feel it, 


Strictly speaking incorrect say that either philosophy theology 
start with The feeling consciousness which the starting-point 
not yet idea; becomes such only matured process thought. 
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must also must feel after it, haply may 
find theology aims satisfy this want the 
understanding. Its relation religion equivalent the 
relation philosophy the intellect. The one the de- 
velopment what contained the other. the tree, 
not potentially the seed, but, actual, full growth. 
piety its complete form, and when true its rightful 
claims, concerns itself not only with the heart and feelings, 
but permeates the whole nature, leavens the understanding 
and the modifies and directs the powers perception 
and action, speculative theology necessary demand 
piety. springs immediately out religious interest; for 
insures understanding what acknowledged fact, 
ever, has absolute authority over speculative theology, 
just facts have control over the science which explains 
them. former proves rule and measure for the latter. 
that false science which rejects perverts known 
facts, that false theology which overlooks disturbs 
the interests piety. Speculation speculation, must 
indeed develop itself from its original but its completed 
process must agree with the religious consciousness. 
(as before stated), while independent facts its method, 
must correspond them its results. And while true 
speculation, starting from true datum, cannot err, any par- 
ticular speculation may and its results must compared 
with facts, order prove its truth. 

Speculative theology will differ with ev- 
ery different form religion, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ously strict nature the speculative process; for, every 
such religion there different starting point, which must 
affect the whole subsequent movement; and test, 
which the result must tried. There is, therefore, 
special Christian speculative theology, and even this will 
vary differing parts the church. this diversity 
sentiment that discover the origin speculative theology 
and the immediate impulse its attainment. For, while 
dogma satisfies all, there need occasion for any fur- 
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ther development it. Protestantism first gave chance 
for exist; and when arises, sign that the church 
beginning change its form for its peculiar province is, 
extend and develop the dogma, get greater fulness 
and this good sense, therefore, speculative theology 
essentially heterodox. Not that will take away any vital 
function doctrine; not that will add anything foreign 
the body; but that will develop the dogma yet fur- 
ther, and will change its form. cannot, therefore, 
bound the dogmas the church. 

Wholly different, however, the re- 
lation speculative theology the holy scriptures. These, 
being the authentic expression the pious Christian con- 
sciousness, its original purity and fulness, must 
nized authoritative canon. the Bible, the specula- 
tive theologian must able show the germ all his con- 
structions, and all the links his system. But while this 
true, must not mistake the sharp scientific expressions 
his speculation for contradictions that which only ex- 
pressed general and popular language the sacred writ- 
ers. If, however, real difference appear between the two, 
the speculative theologian must acknowledge himself fault, 
and immediately begin search for his error; since such 
difference could have appeared, had reasoned rightly. 
Still, the speculative process must carried on, without even 
side glance the scriptures, until completed, com- 
ing all under their authority, save its results. Like 
boy with difficult problem solve, must first work it, 
and then look the key only ascertain the answer 
right. will seen that this reference the Bible and the 
church confessions, expressions its truth, takes away 
the individual character the speculation. And this 
especially evident when consider that the speculation 
presupposes such individual religious consciousness the 
speculative thinker reflects itself the general religious 
consciousness the church. 
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The Relation Theological Ethics, 


Ernics. Theological ethics are 
thus distinguished from philosophical ethics, that the lat- 
ter proceed from the moral consciousness such, while the 
grow from the moral consciousness considered 
religiously limited possession the individual, and from the 
historically given ideal the Redeemer, which the former 
the reflection. 

Theological ethics are also 
distinguished from dogmatic theology, that they belong 
and yet equally important department theology: 
the former part speculative theology the part 
historical theology. They are distinguished from each 
other, not their subject matter, but the diflerent mode 
its scientific treatment. The object dogmatic theology 
reduce the various dogmas the church, separately and 
historically given, organic and scientific system. But, 
while this procedure includes speculative elements, this only 
shows that dogmatics presuppose speculative theology, and 
not that the two are identical. ethics, the 
contrary, has nothing with church teaching, but must 
proceed purely speculative forms inte- 
gral part speculative theology, which divides itself into two 
chief divisions: first, theology, the narrower sense sec- 
ond, cosmology; which last subdivided into ethics and 
physics, corresponding the moral and natural worlds. 
With ethics, speculative theology completes its course. 

cannot, without explanation, declared identi- 
cal with biblical teaching. Bible contains doctrine 
morals such. There is, throughout both the Old and 
New religious doctrine which the norm 
theological this sense, theological ethics represent 
biblical teaching. are not, however, transcript the 
same. 
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The Basis Theological Ethics. 


scientific construction the doctrine morality can 
only accomplished after have obtained clear idea 
what morality is. apprehend this idea is, therefore, the 
indispensable prerequisite thorough ethical treatise. 
And true, have before remarked, that this idea 
can only gained the earlier portions speculative 
theology, where may show itself unsought, then are 
compelled begin this course speculative thought; for 
have such system refer to; and hence arises our 
necessity, first all, construct speculatively, from theo- 
logical point view, theology its narrower sense, and then 
cosmology that point where passes beyond the realm 
physics and enters that ethics. 

have already indicated the religious consciousness, 
and for the evangelical consciousness, the point from 
which theological speculation must start. this, proof 
needed, being the surest all things. This particular 
Christian consciousness, well the general religious con- 
sciousness, is, its essence, God-consciousness; that 
its very first object God. Out this object develops all 
other objects lying implicitly it; knows all things 
ness have, not only feeling intimation, but also 
thought God. this thought not completed 
one, but exists the form mere vague conception. 
This vagueness, however, does not disparage the truth the 
content the conception, though does show the incom- 
patibility the form the substance, and thus, the 
same time, indicates the propriety developing into 
clear idea God. Now the vague notion God, 
conceived, the one hand, the Unconditioned, the 
Absolute, and yet, the other, partaking multitude 
positive characteristics, which conditioned, the In- 
finite. two conceptions, which are equally valid, con- 
tradict each They would not, however, contradict 
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each other, nor would the latter appear limitation 
the divine nature, were these characteristics seen con- 
ditioned only the Absolute itself. But this can only 
made manifest means the dialectical mode pro- 
cedure. These different characteristics may seen abso- 
lutely related, when conceived implicitly contained the 
one other. For this end, however, must gain such 
idea God shall contain, its essential constituents, 
both these conceptions (of absoluteness and infinity), 
seemingly contradictory. But this can gained only 
speculative theology. 

The dialectical process can meet the demand only get- 
ting rid all those ingredients! the thought God, which 
contradict the substance the idea. We, therefore, must 
begin with the thought the Absolute, the primal and essen- 
tial conception, and proceed from closer analy- 
sis discover the idea Aseitiit, that God causa sui 
se), included that absoluteness. the eternity God 
only his absoluteness viewed the light 
nation The unity God also included his 
absoluteness, for the Unconditioned can only conceived 
One. number Absolutes destroys the very idea 
the Unconditioned; since could only conceive these 
standing under relation each other, or, other words, 
conditioned. means this procedure, necessa- 
rily attain the thought God the Absolutely Pure Be- 
ing, the absolutely predicateless Being. Further than this, 
cannot carry the negative process, for nothing remains, be- 
yond pure being, but pure non-being. must not, however, 


the course the exposition upon which are now entering, the 
used may awkward and unintelligible, the writer can only plead 
excuse, the author’s mode thought, foreign the English mind, and 
consequently difticult expressed English phraseology. Indeed, Dr. 
Rothe often coins new German words for his own especial use. 

The thought the absolute originally arises from reflection the exist- 
ence the world. this province find every individual existence 
conditioned causal way through others, both regard its existence and 
the its existence. The necessary reaction against this the thought 
something ccnditioned itself —of existence absolutely causa sui 
standing relation all else cause and not effect. 
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conceive this absolute pureness particular condition. 
Nothing predicated this thought but absolute simplicity 
point, between subject and predicate. But 
these are mere negative predicates. God far only con- 
ceived pure existence, not something existing. Yet 
this relation call him, most properly, the Absolute Being. 
this thought the thought the absolute Substance 
the idea substance, being that the substratum which 
forms the basis for all the predicates being. Thus God 
Absolute Being, is, for us, the absolutely hidden God, since 
thought discriminating, and here God conceived, with- 
out distinction. Indeed this God the God the pantheist 
one hidden himself; unconscious, because un- 
revealed, even himself. Here God nothing, the sense 
not anything, nothing separated distinct. And yet, while 
this is, for our thought, purely negative, the object not 
negative and empty, but contains fulness being, al- 
though yet undistinguished. is, were, the solu- 
tion, before the string put into it, around which may crys- 
talize into tangible shape. contains all possible, though 
nothing actual. The idea possibility, however, the 
idea potence. Positively expressed, then, the absolute be- 
ing, which yet nothing above, no-thing definite), 
Absolute Potence. the positive expression, for the neg- 
ative formula: God absolute, pure being,” is: God 
the Absolute Potence, the Absolute Power. But this Abso- 
lute Potence can only thought actualizing itself, 
and that absolute way. this actualization, how- 
ever, God does not lay aside his absolute being, but merely 
re-asserts it. the very act removing his potentiality, 
posits anew; and only thus conditioned through 
himself, causa sui. The meaning the proposition that 
God, pure being, Absolute Potentiality, actualizes 
himself, this; that brings out actu, what him 
potentia. process, must lose his absolute sim- 
plicity existence, and distinguish the content his being 
from its predicateless form. thus becomes object 
XVII. No. 66. 
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himself, well subject; other words, becomes con- 
scious himself, thinks. This involves consciousness 
himself, something set and something thought. Hence 
actualized potentiality, God distinguishes himself real 
and ideal; and these two not separate, but thoroughly inter- 
penetrated, and completely coincident and equivalent. Thus 
God the absolute unity the real and ideal, being 
and thought. This; however, the essential idea 
and God, actualizing his potentiality, determines him- 
self Spirit. For spirit not merely thought, nor 
merely being, but the absolute unity the analo- 
gous the ideas the world are not the 
existence the idea embodied form which 
perfectly expresses it. spirit the complete identity 
thought and being. 

God, thus determining himself Spirit, determines 
himself process development. For this distinction, 
himself, ideal and real, essentially unfolding act, 
the unfolding all contained the absolute Spirit. 
however, its nearer idea, the idea Nature. that 
God, Spirit, determines himself Nature. For Nature 
not something made. from nasci, and distinguished 
from derivatives facere, that development from 
within outward, and not something created means out- 
ward force brought bear upon it. Nor does include the 
idea materiality. divine Nature biblical idea. 
The Nature God his instrument revelation. 

But God, that determines himself object, the 
same time determines himself for the one involves 
the other. Thought and determination demand thinker 
and determiner. This thinking 
which, its perfected form, reason. The determining 
self-activity, which, its perfect form, freedom. that 
God, objectifying himself, determines himself, under the 
form absolute Nature, absolute reason and freedom. 
The self-consciousness and self-activity, this their absolute 
form, constitute absolute and only personality 
does the divine nature become truly organism, because here, 
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first,the particular characteristics are all blended into one bear- 
ing the characteristics. While then Personality is, were, 
the completing the divine nature, well new, pecu- 
liar form existence. For that alone true personality which 
receives all, that else were separate and particular, into itself 
the form itself, and not merely determination 
characteristic joined it. thus new self-contained 
form being. This distinction between nature and person- 
ality seen man who, though the last link the chain 
nature, yet above and distinct from it, belonging 
more the sphere material nature, but existing self- 
contained being another sphere. But personality does not 
wholly absorb nature, remove it. The two mutually de- 
mand each other. The divine nature only has true exist- 
ence when results divine Personality. But lies also 
the idea divine Personality, have the divine Nature 
its cause. Both must have real existence, neither can 
exist. God absolute spirit, must have both: must 
καὶ πᾶν. nature, the content God’s being 
was realized, so, personality, have its perfected form. 
The relation the two that mutual action and reaction 
and hence have the Gop. The union nature and 
personality constitutes God Person. Personality the idea 
which person the realization, but realized only 
and through nature; just as, art, the thought realized 
only and through the material, the union both being 
what, alone, neither one could be, viz., art. Person, 
God the Revealed God. Here, then, must end the develop- 
ment the idea God, for here the idea completed. 
the Revealed God have the many and the one conjoined, 
the general and the particular organically united; and, with 
this, the content the God-thought the pious conscious- 
ness exhausted. only necessary remember that 
the process development here described absolute pro- 
cess, keep clear the erroneous and dangerous thought 
that God not, always and from eternity, complete—the 
the absolute process, time necessarily excluded 
there can such thing succession time, the Ab- 


᾿ 
. 
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solute Being. The succession logical; only, represent 
our minds temporal, because cannot rid ourselves 
this mode conception. But the absolute process 
wholly beyond the sphere time, and not con- 
founded with temporal affairs. 

The result this dialectical process shows, therefore, that 
God only truly is, when exists the three modi, Being, 
Nature, and Personality. These modi, course, are eternal 
and are objectively existing, not merely subjectively con- 
ceived. This threefoldness, however, not the church doc- 
trine the Trinity, and not advanced such. Rothe 
disclaims any such identity. criticises the expres- 
sion “three persons” conveying either 


idea, idea all. thinks that his representation 


gives real threefoldness and real unity; whereas, the 
church dogma must sacrifice the one the other. does 
not acknowledge biblical doctrine immanent Trinity. 
The germs are the scriptures; but the Trinity Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost only the revealed 
God related the world. The true doctrine, him, is: 
God exists the three eternal modi Being, Nature, Person- 
ality, correlative, the one impossible thought without 
the other, the absolute Person. 

Having thus discovered the three eternal modi God, 
his existence Person, come group divine attri- 
butes, which arise from that relation God himself, 
which have seen must necessarily exist. these attri- 
butes rest the relation which God’s personal self-con- 
sciousness stands the three modi his existence, they di- 
vide themselves into three classes, corresponding these 
modi and dependent upon them. Taken altogether, their 
unity, they constitute God’s self-knowledge, idea him- 
self. these modi, the Being God reflected the di- 
vine self-consciousness All-sufficiency; God, causa 
sui, conscious himself the One all-sufficient. The 
divine Nature stands, the self-consciousness, blessed- 
ness; the divine self-activity (which, together with the self- 
conscious, constitutes the divine personality) reflected, 
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self-consciousness pure soul, finds himself possessed 
nature, spiritual body, were, far happy and 
active and free, far the consciousness that absolute 
majesty. blessedness and majesty are thus 
the three absolute and immanent attributes dependent the 
divine existence. The relative and transeunt attributes, 
those which arise from God’s relation the world, are but 
narrower modifications these. have attributes 
only has relations. For attributes are not mere modes 
working, nor are they essential determinations being 
but they are the revelation the specific immanent deter- 
minations being, shown its relation with another 
being. relative attributes are, indeed, the first which 
perceive, but they have their ground the deeper rela- 
tion God himself. Thus those attributes which depend 
upon the divine Being may called, especially, the abso- 
lute attributes; while those which arise from the divine na- 
ture divide themselves into moral and natural; nature di- 
vides itself into ethics and physics. 

Here, then, have God existing Person with attri- 
butes, and here the immanent life process God 
fected. Here the demand his absoluteness met. 
perfect himself, and has need anything from with- 
out be, its highest sense, God blessed for evermore. 
But this point Rothe proceeds show the inherent neces- 
sity the act and, has been accused 
pantheism account this part his work, interposes, 
his lectures this subject, disclaimer any such in- 
tention, showing the distinction between his theory and the 
pantheistic doctrine. Pantheism, says, cannot predi- 
cated system which represents God perfect, complete 
himself, before any trace world appears; for that sys- 
tem requires universe for its existence. Pantheism, 
over, the denial the personality God; but here 
have God Person. And indeed, system speculative 
theology, which has piety for its presupposition, would deny 
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itself, were the personality Gud shut out it. For piety 
can only exist where there mutual interchange love, 
and this impossible save between persons. objected 
that absoluteness and personality mutually exclude each 
other, the one suffering limit distinction, the other in- 
volving the reply is, that the presupposition which 
this theory based false. true that personality pre- 
supposes something from which the person distinguishes 
but this something not without, but within. 
There can, indeed, subject without corresponding 
object but this corresponding object must inward, the 
subject truly person. The beast distinguishes him- 
self from outward nature; knows not the food 
eats. But this only negative consciousness, which does 
not raise him the dignity personality. This, only self- 
consciousness can do. Man person, not virtue dis- 
tinguishing himself from external nature, but his self- 
distinction, wherein makes himself object himself 
self-consciousness, not consciousness something without. 
The Absolute Being may, therefore, personal; since the 
distinction, from which personality springs, presupposes 
other existence and consequently imposes limit from with- 
out, nor takes away the independence the Deity. 
Notwithstanding the completeness the Deity him- 
self, the Blessed and Majestic One, who, be- 
fore the mountains are brought forth, ever forms the 
earth and the world, God from everlasting everlasting, 
our author proceeds demonstrate the necessity inherent 
Him create. This necessity moral, not physical 
but this does not lessen its stringency. Creation abso- 
lutely necessary, because absolutely free, act. For 
freedom and necessity are identical God. What his om- 
nipotence makes possible, accordance with his na- 
ture, his benevolence makes necessary. necessity create 
arises, therefore, this wise. God’s positive thought 
himself includes, logical necessity, the negative thought 
what not himself; or, stricter philosophical phrase, 
the thought the involves, necessity, the thought 
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the not me. For and negation are absolute cor- 
relatives; every affirmative has, its unavoidable echo, cor- 
responding negative. For affirmative affirmative only 
means the thought the negative which stands opposed 
This principle equally involved the perfecting the self- 
consciousness. consciousness, which declares my- 
cannot conceive myself not-I. And this principle 
obtains, all its force, God person. cannot 
self-conscious without thereby involving the thought his 
not-me. But this necessity think, does not involve the 
necessity posit, set, make real, God’s opposite; although 
God, account his absoluteness, think and set 
must, have seen, conceived essentially involved 
the one the other. the contrary, God’s absoluteness 
demands that have full power over His thought, make 
real, leave only ideal. must relate himself 
some way; but that may positively negatively, 
far absoluteness concerned. has physical abil- 
ity determine himself arbitrarily regard it, but 
has moral ability for the absolutely Perfect One can 
only what best. His perfect freedom secures the ne- 
cessity the best action. What will do, therefore, de- 
pends upon what will the result. were God 
late himself affirmatively this negation, would intro- 
duce pure contradiction himself; for, its original 
form, the pure God. This, God would not 
do; though, even this form, would limit his ab- 
soluteness, since has absolutely his power. must 
relate himself negatively. will not refuse make 
real, but will set negatively, were: give ex- 
istence, not his opposite, but rather his double or, 
follow more closely the idiom our author, God sets his 
not-me, but takes away that which contradictory 
from simple not-me, contradiction, makes his 
own not-me, reflexion. Thus becomes something cor- 
respondent to, not opposed to, him; his true image, distinct 
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from him, but which may manifested; his other 
self: “Sein wahres Du.” This process distinguishing his 
own personality from its shadow —the making 
that real, the process creation. For the not-me God 
the universe, which creates order that His life and 
being may manifest therein. Thus the world must always 
distinct from God though, the same time, perfectly 
corresponds him. Pantheism is, consequently, excluded 
for two things may each other, and yet not the 
same; indeed, where there distinction, there can 
unity, but only simplicity. 

give reality His not-me this manner, corresponds 
the divine perfection for impart the divine 
blessedness others. And herein perceive new dis- 
tinctive element (bestimmtheit) God, which mere 
attribute, but immanent essential determination which 
connects the absolute and relative attributes together, viz. the 
necessity self imparting others, or, more distinctly, 
Love. This, course, moral, not physical necessity 
and yet absolute necessity the absolute personality. 
springs from personality. Only person can love. ‘The 
All-perfect One must, therefore, create, for must love. 
love, the highest sense, something, without the self- 
consciousness, for, love not love self, but 
imparting self another. Thus, again, while the ne- 
cessity for the creation shown immanent God, 
shielded from the fatalistic necessity pantheism, that 
the moral necessity free person. For, nothing more 
free, and the same time more necessary, than love. Just 
proportion love only relative necessity, want- 
ing fulness and truth; and yet only the free personality 
capable the sentiment. 

God thus necessitated, his love, create. creates, 
act his personality, through his nature, the instru- 
ment his working. The act creation not purely abso- 
lute act. must have relativity. absolute act the Ab- 
solute One would produce Absolute. The product would 
be, not another than God, but second God, which con- 
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tradiction. God’s not-me only conceivable relative exist- 
ence; and such existence can only arise through act 
which not purely absolute. Hence God cannot create 
world which immediately complete, nor create act 
which immediately realizes its aim. The creating God 
must conceived number creative acts, successive 
series gradually increasing manifestations Him. And 
that what find the universe. For proof it, have 
not refer the moon and stars above us. Our own world, 
its various eras, shows its gradual completing. 

Since the creation the setting the Divine not-me, God 
God only something determinate, that nature and 
personality, Spirit. divine being essence (wesen) 
the first the three modi his existence neither 
active thinking, and can have relation. mere Being, 
therefore, must forever remain without the universe; only 
divine nature and personality can manifested 
creation; his essence always separate and distinct from 
it; and thus, again, the immanence pantheism ex- 
cluded. 

the one side, then, the universe necessarily related ex- 
istence,— finite; the other side, must correspondent 
finite existence. This infinite finite universe God makes real, 
sets, correspondent His Nature and Personality, 
Spirit; for spirit alone cannot interpenetrated spirit. 
Only spiritual world can God have cosmical existence. 
This spiritual world the heavens, and this alone the ade- 
quate realization the creative thought; all else merely 
scaffolding for its erection. But while God must, the one 
side, think this infinite finite universe must, 
the other, think incomplete; and this antinomy 
only solved the thought the creation infinite, but 
organic, multiplicity particular circles creation, each suc- 
cessive circle more perfect than the one preceding; thus 
causing the cosmical existence God become more and 
more adequately correspondent his real existence, though 
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never attaining absolute completeness: each creation per- 
fectly but the creation never finished. 

Though the different circles creation are varied, they will 
yet correspond, specifically, each other. The one begins 
where the other ends; and all together compose one great or- 
ganism the spiritual world. Thus the creation, the longer 
continues, the more glorious; and since each new crea- 
tion developed into greater unity with God, and yet 
perfect harmony with the preceding creations, the whole cre- 
ation, one, developed into greater oneness with God. 
The culmination the several world-spheres also the cul- 
mination the separate persons those spheres. Each 
world-sphere has its centre and these form, 
were, the axis the whole spiritual world. 

Though each creature has beginning, may not speak 
the creation beginning. product the di- 
vine creation, and this cannot begun time. the 
creation free self-determination God, interval can 
conceived between the thought and the act. always 
creates. 

The world being have, from the relation 
God new class divine attributes, the relative 
and transeunt. They are divided into the essential and the 
hypostatic, according they refer the divine existence 
general, the modi his existence. These essential rela- 
tive attributes are negative their signification. Thus 
God’s relation the world cannot, conformably with the 
idea Him, change limit God his existence. does 
not become finite thereby, i.e. infinite. This infinite- 
ness relation the world, His immensity and unchange- 
ableness. the positive essential relative and transeunt 
attributes, have only the divine goodness; that is, the 
divine love modifies itself, relation the world, benevo- 
lence. The hypostatic relative and transeunt attributes are 
divided according the two modi nature and personality. 
The relative attribute the divine nature omnipresence 
the absolute working the nature God relation 
this world. The relative attributes the divine personal- 
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ity are, the side the self-consciousness, 
the side self-activity, Omnipotence. These two are the 
concrete forms Omnipresence. 

The creative activity God, applied the already exist- 
ing world, His Government; and this administered 
eternal world-plan. world-plan the idea the world- 
government its completed form. More nearly defined, 
the action the goodness God means his om- 
niscience and omnipotence, omnipresence. Thus the 
world-government part the creative activity God. 

The first act creation the setting the not-me the 
pure absolute not-me God, the simple opposition 
spirit. This other than matter. The idea pure mat- 
ter can only negatively expressed. the direct oppo- 
site spirit. This pure matter for every limit 
limit the not-me itself considered, which con- 
tradiction its essential idea; for, were the Not-me merely 
relative, would pure opposite the Absolute Exist- 
ence. There is, therefore, end matter such. Anend 
can only predicated material the forms mat- 
ter. The infiniteness matter the real cause the infi- 
niteness creation. And see, the outset, that the 
relation God matter that pure opposition. 

But creation mere production creatures; the 
positing development new ideas out God, occa- 
sioned the relation that which already existing 
him. But while development, yet real since 
the cause lies, not the creature, but God. Thus 
the creation essentially multiplicity progressively de- 
veloping grades creative existences and, this way, 


becomes nature. This progressive development constant. 


There jump the chain, and its process follows: 
God directs his thought toward the creation already existent. 
makes the thought this the object his 
reflects upon it, and this reflection is, 

analyzing the thought which appears, the 
consciousness, simple unity. 
the elements the thought thus analyzed, 
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that they mutually determine each other, (and from this 
process arise more concrete and higher determinations 
thought). 

'These must be, again, brought together the unity 
the consciousness. Thus: say that God thinks, takes 
into his thought, the already existent creation, affirm 

That separates, His consciousness, the elements 
contained the thought, but which are not yet distinguished 
from each other. relates these each other; and from 
this process new course, more perfect and concrete sin- 
gle thoughts creation, arise. This the analytic process. 

does not let these newly born thoughts stand sepa- 
rate, but combines them into ideas. Thus the product 
the new thoughts the product new and higher ideas 
combined unity, new and higher grades creative 
existence. 

far, have merely been engaged with the thought 
God. But what thought must brought into being, for 
the divine creation both thinking and realizing, and the 
described theoretic process must have corresponding prac- 
tical reality. Thus every higher grade creation recedes 
from mere matter, and, until creation raised that point 
which corresponds the creative idea, spirit, the crea- 
tive work God cannot cease. 


have traced this point outline Dr. Rothe’s 
theory the existence God and his relation the uni- 
verse, because far new principles and new applications 
old principles are constantly brought light, and grasp 
them essential any clear his method. com- 
prehend this method, its most fundamental features, the 
necessary prerequisite full understanding the doctrine 
ethics, which based upon the results, theological and 
cosmical, achieved it, and parts which may, 
some future Numbers call attention. 
were interesting proceed further, and trace the ingenious 
and philosophical course thought which seeks ex- 
plain the whole sphere Physics that point where 
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language foreign the author, condensation what not 
too easily comprehended the full statement the original. 
not essential, either, the comprehension the ethical 
treatise, save certain particulars, which singled out 
when needed. 

regard the general features the Book, may 
made its highly abstract character, that attempts the 
same problem which Dr. Hickok considers his Rational 
Cosmology, and the most ripened product the specu- 
lative method applied theology. What Hegel at- 
tempted for Philosophy, Rothe has tried accomplish 
for though far more harmony and sympa- 
thy with Schelling, especially far can judge yet 
concerning his later Philosophy Revelation. whole 
subject the legitimacy this mode thought, has occu- 
pied the attention reading men, very great extent, 
since Sir William Hamilton’s Essays have been published, 
and Mr. Mansel, his recently published Bampton Lectures 
the Limits Religious Thought, has brought the ques- 
tion prominently before us. may not shirk investi- 
gation its value; glance its results may aid 
forming opinion. Should any agree with Mr. Mansel, 
his adoption the Kantian philosophy, ably applied 
him the problems theology, and regard the structure 
which Rothe has reared, castle the air,” without solid 
foundation, and untenable refuge from unbelief, still 
interesting and profitable see what may done, the 
pantheist’s chosen province, refute his chilling and morally 
disastrous creed. may war against pantheism seek- 
ing remove the ground which rests, Kant, Hamil- 
ton, and Mansel have done; may meet its own 
caosen arena, and contend for victory with its own weapons. 
Rothe has chosen the latter and, though may con- 
sign him and his opponent, alike, the region the uncon- 
ditioned, place intangible reason the darkness 
which, alone, may felt, yet, let rejoice that even there, 
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vigorous intellect and earnest soul contending for the 
Christian faith. Not that the work before polemic 
against pantheism, any the product posi- 
tive and independent thought its negative results are not, 
however, that account, the less valuable. 

That this delineation peculiar and original course 
thought has been, all respects, successful, too much 
hope. If, however, does not correctly express the leading 
features the system examined, those used the pecu- 
liar phraseology and mode thought modern German 
philosophical writers, not because conscientious and 
painstaking endeavor has not been made. 


ARTICLE II. 


COMPARATIVE PHONOLOGY; THE PHONETIC SYSTEM 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


[Continued from Vol. XVI., 722.] 


Brief View the Sanskrit Consonants, their relations 
the Other Classical Languages. 


Tue different classes consonants, the Sanskrit, are 
follows 

(1) These are kh, gh,and pronounced 
like our nasal and nk, sing and sink. This 
nasal found only before gutturals: the middle 
succeeded immediately one beginning with guttural. 
Sansk. the skull; Greek, κεφαλή; and Lat. 
caput. represented, Greek, asin Sansk. nak- 
nail; Gr. ὄνυξ stem ὄνυχ (the being euphonic) and 
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khan, dig, Gr. yaivew, pure stem χαν. equiva- 
lent the same sound Greek and Latin: Sansk. 
sthag, Gr. στέγω; Lat. tego. Gh, Sansk. 
gharma; Gr. ϑερμός Lat. formus; Eng. warmth repre- 
sented the aspirates different organs other languages. 
labial the word light; while yet the German 
leicht and English light, the original guttural form 
served. 

(2) These are ch,chh, This class 
consonants may viewed derivative from the 
ing, and but mere softened form it. They occur only 
before vowels and weak consonants, semivowels and na- 
sals; while before strong consonants they fall back once 
into the class gutturals from which they came. the va- 
rious cognate languages, find this class letters repre- 
sented oftenest next, labials, account 
the mutual etymological sympathy apparent various. 
languages between gutturals and next frequency, 
some t-sound, this the initial element the palatal 
sounds generally; and, last all, the sibilants. Thus 
compare 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 
panchan, five. πέντε quinque. 
cook. πέσσω (for coqua- 

πέσσαμι) mi). 
janu, the knee. γόνυ 
jam, unite with. γαμεῖν 


jribh, open draw apart. γράφειν, scratch, write. 


Chh finds its equivalent, Greek and Latin, and sc: 
cleave and Lat. scindo (for scindami); chhauna, cover- 
σκηνή, tent, chhali and σκύλος, the hide 
Sansk. prachh, ask; Lat. rogo for progo, stem prog 
(cf. also Lat. precor, Eng. and German, fragen. 

(3) Linguals special sort, peculiar the Sanskrit. 
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These are written th, dh, each with dot under- 
neath, distinguish them from the ordinary dentals having 
the same symbols their natural form. 

(4) This.class embraces the common linguals 
other languages, both simple and compound: dh, t,. 
th,and interchanged with Greek and 
Latin: δάκρυμα, tear, and lacryma for 
δαήρ (for brother-in-law, and levir (Sansk. déva- 
and lingua, the tongue, archaic, dingua; and δάφνη, 
laurel, with its parallel form λάφνη. simi- 
larly, and with good reason therefore, λαμπάς representing 
the Sanskrit dipa, lamp, strengthened and so, 
ἥλικος compares with drisa disa, like. 
Compare also, the same way, licet and δίκη, custom, 


and lorum, thong, with δορά, skin. The Sanskrit 


besides being represented its own simple equivalent 
Greek and Latin, is, like dh, often represented 
while itself, addition such equivalent Greek, 
represented, also, and Latin. Thus compare 


SANSKRIT. LATIN. 
dévas, shining one. deus. 
dvar, door. 

duhitri, daughter. 

place; stem, dha. stem, Se. 

madhu, intoxicating μέϑυ. mel. 
dhumas, smoke. 
fidhar, teat. uber. 


ent, from tishthami, stand, compared with for σίστη- 
(root, Lat. sto, stare, stem, sta. So, compare Sansk. 
asthi, bone, with ὀστέον, Lat. os, stem, oss for ost; and also 
rath, carriage, Lat. rota, wheel. 

(5) Labials. These are ph, bh,and occurs 
rarely, while is, like dh, frequent occurrence. Greek, 
and Latin, represents, commonly, this aspirate, 
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Sansk. bhar, bear, Gr. φέρω, Lat. fero; and also 
be, Gr. φύω, Lat. fui. the Germanic languages, Sansk. 
bear; compare, also, German fahren, carry, Eng. ferry 
and Germ. bin, am, Eng. be, and Sansk. 

the dative plural ending -bus, Sansk. -bhyas, see 
represented its equivalent Latin. the in- 
terior word, indeed, the Latin prefers the medial labial 
(b) the aspirates. Compare, connection with Sansk. 
tubhyam, thee, Lat. tibi; also, Sansk. abhi, both, Gr. ἄμ- 
φω, and Lat. ambo; and Sansk. nabhas, rabh and lubhyati 
with their Latin equivalents, nubes, cloud, rabies, rage, and 
lubet libet, pleases. Sanskrit and are each 
abundantly represented their own simple equivalents 
Greek and Latin. 

(6) Semivowels. These are is, sound, 
our year. Prakrit, Persian and Latin, of- 
ten passes into Sansk. yuvan, young, Persian javan, 
Lat. juvenis. Greek, its equivalent compare 
yuj, bind, and and ξωννύναι, Lat. jungere, stem, 
jung and also, Sansk. yava, 
and ζέα for yas and boil. the ter- 
mination (for -αζαμι) corresponds with the similar San- 
skrit verbal ending commonly represented 
the other languages; and sometimes passes over into 
inthem: Sansk. lup and lump, break, Lat. rum- 
po, perf. has the sound our English except 
after consonants: tvim, where sounded like 
Neither nor can stand the end word, since the 
voice cannot rest them. the semivowels are 
flexible and flowing nature, they easily interchange one 
with the other, the different languages, not only orig- 
inal with has been already indicated, but also 
original with Thus compare Sansk. anyas, another, 
and Gr. ἄλλος (for ἄλιος) and Lat. alius; and also Sansk. 
antaras and Lat. alter. 

(7) These are and also classi- 
fied here. The sibilant very slightly aspirated. ap- 
23* 
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pears have sprung from original and, Greek and 
Latin, and regularly correspond with it. The Gothic 
substitutes for while the Lithuanian represents 
compound sibilant sz, pronounced like our sh. Thus Sansk. 
dog, gen. gunas, is, Greek, κύων, gen. κυνός 
Gothic, and, Lithuanian, szuo, gen. szuns. So, 
horse, is, Latin, equus (pronounced, originally, 
written ekus) and Lithuanian, aszwa. the endofa 
word, and the middle before strong consonants, usually 
reverts its original k-sound. With the tendency this 
sibilant vibrate between and soft sound, compare 
the double sound our language, and hard 
and soft as, likewise, inthe French. Italian, also, has 
double sound, and ch. 

The sibilant pronounced English. Combined 
Latin as, dakshina, Gr. δεξιός, Lat. dexter, 
Lith. deszine. occurs sometimes initially and some- 
times terminally: shash, six; where represented, 
when initial, Latin and the aspirate Greek and 
sex; compare Lithuanian szeszi. end word, and 
the middle before strong consonant, and th, 
passes into and Sanskrit. So, Greek ὀκτώ; Lat. 
octo; Italian otto; compared with the Sansk. ashtau, 
eight; similar style interchanges appears the other 
‘languages. The sibilant the ordinary other lan- 
guages. changed, different cases, according spe- 
cial euphonic rules, into sh, and other letters, and only 
remains unaltered before and th. 

was never admitted the end words, the mid- 
before strong consonants. When coming into such posi- 
tions conjunctions, passed, according definite rules, 
value state illustrate they lie exclusively 
within the bounds specific Sanskrit scholarship, such. 
Latin Sansk. hard, hrid, and hridaya, the Gr. 
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καρδία and κῆρ; Lat. cor, stem cord, with which compare 
Gothic hairto; Germ. Eng. and Lith. szirdis. 
Greek, often, also, the equivalent the Sansk. 
Sansk. hima, Gr. χείμων, Lat. hiems; and also hrish, 
rejoice, Gr. hansas, goose, Gr. χήν, Lat. anser for 
hanser; and hyas, yesterday, Gr. ySés, Lat. heri for hesi; 
with hesternus, the adjective form which, compare Germ. 
gestern and Eng. yesterday. 

2dly. The Consonantal System the several Classical 
Languages, viewed pathologically. 

The true laws consonantal combinations, reference 
their proper euphonic effect, are better developed Greek 
than any, not say all, other languages, besides the San- 
direction was their acute sense the fitness 
things more exact and artistic; and none was their skill 
more vigorously employed, than their mode constructing 
word-architecture, and adorning according their ideas 
true taste. the forms words that they moulded and 
chiselled, or, other language, the additions, accommo- 
dations, abrasions, contractions, and prosodial changes, that 
they left the marks their skill upon them, see 
fixed type, the rules art that they discovered and applied, 
the mutual arrangement and harmonious distribution 
sounds. Phonetic complications occur but very limited 
scale Latin, whose laws life and growth, this part 
its framework, are very simple. 

That department philology, which concerns itself with 
the affections changes letters and syllables, constitutes 
the pathology language, and embraces the whole range 
mutilations and corruptions, whether effected time, 
dialectic causes, the influences climatic agency; 
well the whole range euphonic additions, substitutions 
and suppressions, wrought earnest determined hands, 
according real supposed rules art. 

Letters once radical and characteristic words their 
original state, have dropped from their place, under the pres- 
sure phonetic instincts and tastes upon them, like boughs 
the parent stem tree, beneath the pruning 
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knife; that, the scientific study etymology, be- 
comes often necessary know, not only the course the 
changes that have occurred, but also the laws that have 
determined their rise and progress. 

The consonantal, like the vowel, elements speech, have 
their different degrees weight; and their weight but 
another name for the amount their phonetic force, 
the density, were, their phonetic substance. The 
breathing lighter even than the vowels; which the 
aspirates and semi-vowels stand next order; then follow 
the liquids and the following sequence, from light 
The heaviest all the consonantal sounds 
are the mutes; and the order for increasing weight 
middle, smooth and rough. also labials and palatals 
the same several classes, smooth, middle and rough, 
and and are heavier than the corresponding dentals 
each class respectively, compared with and and 
also compared with and These subtle mechanical 
relations sounds each other, indicate the directions 
which the inward forces work upon language, modify 
its combinations, exert their energy. 

the facts and laws that pertain consonantal combi- 
nations are intimately interwoven with those pertaining 
consonantal changes, they must, many them, order that 
either should properly comprehended, 
gether one view. 

(1) Generally: with view the general laws change 
word-forms. laws change are the following: 

The tendency always, the course time, and 
the passage words from one country another, for- 
wards from complicated simple forms, and not backwards 
from simple complicated. abrades and rounds off 
words its perpetually flowing stream, does stones 
and boulders the floor the ever heaving sea. 

The greatest mutilations the volume words 
occur their terminal, rather than their initial syllables 
although the latter, changes single letters occur more 
frequently than former. 
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Vowels are much more sensitive changes the 
volume word, and correspond more instinctively with 
them, than consonants. 

vowel-changes the course change is, for the 
most part, from the primary the secondary vowels, and 
not backwards. The primary vowel, can transformed 
into any the other vowels; but they not revert it. 
Latin, and often settle down into the weaker 
vowels, and 

The interchanges consonants with each other, 
which constitute very large class all phonetic changes, 
are made the following principles: 

Inasmuch sounds made different organs would, 
when proximate, often jar phonetically upon each other, or, 
which the same thing, would require special effort 
distinctly uttered conjunction, they are harmonized 
the principle that smooth mute must precede smooth, 
medial medial, and rough, rough: ἕπτα and 
ἕβδομος, ὄκτω and ὄγδοος, γράφω, γραπτός and γράβδην. 
law, stated its simplest form, this: consonants brought 
into immediate juxtaposition must made homogeneous. 
become and become βδ; and become 

Homogeneous consonants different organs are often 
exchanged for each other. 

(a) Semi-vowels and aspirates, one with the other; 
ἕσπερος and vesper. Latin becomes 
Spanish, Lat. filius, Span. hijo; and filum, Span. hilo. 

(b) Different liquids, one with the other, and and 
and examples which will furnished hereafter, 
under the head Substitution Sounds for each other. 

(c) Different mutes, one with the other, each the 
three kinds respectively, smooth, middle, and rough; abun- 
dant illustrations which will furnished hereafter. 


ἢ 
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Homorganous consonants, those any one specific 
class, labials, palatals dentals, severally, may readily 
pass into others the same class, that is, others made 
the same organs. The following are few among many 
specimens: βούλομαι and volo, wish; and hiems, 
weather; χόρτος and hortus, garden; τύ) 
and tu, thou; μέσος and medius, middle; βροτός (for μροτός, 
Cf. Sanskrit marttas, Lat. mortuus, dead, from Sansk. mri, 
die, Lat. mori); and τύπτουσι, Aeol. and Dor. τύπτοντι 
and τύπτονσι. 

The styles forms consonantal changes are various, 

Substitutions. 

Insertions and Additions. 

Suppressions. 

Weakened Consonantal Forms. 
Strengthened Consonantal Forms. 

Substitution. This two kinds: 

Literal, pertaining mere change letters. 

respect either mere letter, entire syllable. 

Literal Substitution. This two kinds: 

(1) General, weak. 

(2) Directly assimilative, intensive. 

Assimilative substitution occurs, when, the strong 
phonetic attraction another letter preceding succeeding 
it, consonant changed the same letter, one 
directly homogeneous with it; while, general weak 
substitution described any other change consonant, 
made under the influence weak phonetic attraction, 
indeterminate subtle affinities any kind, for the mere 
sake avoiding phonetic 

the modes and forms substitution are often the 
same both Greek and Latin, and these two languages are 
cognate and correlated every way, illustrations will 
drawn indiscriminately from them both. 

(1) General weak substitutions occur each the 
classes consonants. 

Palatals Gutturals. These are Greek and 
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The gutturals when followed become Greek 
which, therefore, always represents double consonant 
changed before and into commonly represents 
perf. vivo, for vivsi, and nix (gen. nivis) for nivs. 

The gutturals, when originally followed were 
afterwards changed and the vowel was itself also 
subsequently assimilated the same letter, which thus 
become double. This the true analysis stems ending 


μείζων for μεζίων for original μεγίων, and ὄσσε (stem ox) 
for ὄκιε. Accordingly represents not only 
many instances, but also γί, Sometimes, κράζω 
(stem for κραγίω, passed into 

Latin, becomes, several times, as, (1) After 
as-in quadringenti and septingenti, compared with du- 
centi, sexcenti, 

(2) Before Thus: salignus, willow, from salix (stem, 
salic), for salicnus, dignus also for dicnus for the 
proper appreciation which, compare δική, δίκαιος, and dico 

(3) Before negligo for neclego. (4) Before 
segmentum from seco. (5) Before vowel: 
negotium for nec-otium. the Latin lacus, lake, has 
become the Italian lago. 

such words ignarus ignavus, cog- 
nosco, and ignosco, the represents original guttural be- 
longing the simple root Latin, but now lost: 


The form formerly thought have come from imaginary verb 
was shown Buttmann derived from ταράσσω. 
and were pronounced hard Latin; like our and our hard 
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gnosco, the archaic form nosco and gnavus, navus. 
Compare γιγνώσκω (stem γνω) and γένναιος. 

from ago and rego; (for being the smooth mute with 
another smooth one. 

1st. The Substitution Greek Linguals for each other. 

The liquids are interchangeable with each other as, 
(1) Thus: κεφαλαργία, headache, for κεφαλαλ- 
yia, and ἀργαλέος, for ἀλγαλέος. Compare, simi- 
larly, and pulse συγηλός and si- 
lent; λείριον and Lat. lilium, lily; and also Lat. 
perf. rupi (stem, rup), and Sansk. lup and lump, break. 
the same relation stand ἔρις, strife, with Lat. lis; mille 
and millia, thousand, with μύριοι gramia, humor the 
eyes, with coerulus, from coelum, for coelu- 
leus. similarly, often represents the Latin 
nol Gibraltar said, likewise, stand for ge- 
bel Tarik, the mountains Tarik. So, our English word 
derived from Middle Latin word monk’s 
garment. The Latin peregrinus (per-ager) the Italian 
pelegrino, French pélerin, German pilger, Eng. pilgrim 
that peregrinate and pilgrim come, immediately, from the 
same root. English word purple (Gr. πορφύρα, Lat. 
purpura, pourpre), have similar substitution 
for 

(2) and πνεύμων, the lungs; 
and νίτρον double forms this sort, 
the Doric had preference for the and the Attic for the 
compare Lat. lympha and nympha, water, with νύμφη. 
Ancient Panormus, Sicily, now called Palermo; and 
the name the modern Bologna was, originally, Bononia. 

The Spanish nivel and French niveau, correspond, the 


the Latin pulmo(n) there metathesis the 


\ 

H 
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same way, with the Lat. libella, level; the Latin lu- 
tra and Spanish nutria, the otter, and the Latin venenum, 
poison, and its Italian equivalent veleno. 

(3) and μὲν and Doric the sense 
αὐτόν. compare and Latin ne, not; μῶν, whether, 
and Latin num; and also Sansk. accusative suffix -am, Gr. 
-ov, Final Greek, generally alternate for 
the pers. sing. the imperf. act. ἔτυπτον for 
and the acc. sing. ending nouns; but 
sometimes springs from afterwards shown. 

(4) and Compare the masculine comparative forms 
Latin and Greek adjectives: ὠκίων and ocior, μείζων 
(for μεγίων) and major; also δεινός and dirus, terrible, and 
δῶρον and donum, gift. 

The other linguals (the dentals and sibilant, which 
but the dental aspirate) are interchangeable with each other. 

(1) radical before becomes generally and 
sometimes while Sanskrit remained unchanged 
πλούσιος for πλούτιος (from πλοῦτος) and οὐσία, being, 
essence, for ὀντία, and γερουσία, senate, for So, 
(stem, for ἑδίομαι, with which compare Lat. se- 
few cases, double forms the same word and 
nausea, sea-sickness. 

The change feminine adjective and participial 
forms, originally ending -τία, especially interesting. 
Thus the feminine participles ending -as, 
and τυπτοῦσα, τυψᾶσα and τυφϑεῖσα, stands for 
The proper feminine ending here, ἡδύς (stem 
that and the final letters the stem are, each case, 
that 

τυπτοῦσα for originally. 


πᾶς, πᾶσα, πᾶν have represented with several changes the following 
original was for πᾶσα for πᾶν for 
likewise for ἀναισϑητία, from adj. ἀναισϑητός φασί for φαντί, which origi- 
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The true analysis the changes that have occurred the 
above forms, the following: was changed before 
and the afterwards while also was, according 
uniform Greek custom, cast away before and the previous 
vowel was lengthened way etymological compensa- 
tion. Stems preceded vowel, χαρίεις (stem 
for have, the feminine, the ending 
for the original Here, not only changed 
above, but also, instead being dropped, assimilated 
it, and changed tos. such feminine forms 


μέλαινα, μέλας (for μέλανς) stem μέλαν, 
τάλαινα, τάλας (for stem 
τέρεινα, τέρην (for stem 


the same feminine suffix, really exists, but the placed, 
metathesis, before the final letter the stem, because 
probably, that one the strongest all the 
itself, the Greek ear forbade its being weakened the 
feminine, compared with the other genders, having two 
vowels after it, one them the soft that μέλαινα repre- 
sents original μελάνια. 

(2) The sibilant (σὴ also interchanged with many 
forms where would final, and some, also, where 
would occur initially. For the exchange for final, 
compare, with πρός, the Homeric form προτί (Lat. prod-), 
Sansk. prati. the neuter suffix -os, the perf. participle 
active, τετυφός, but euphonic form the radical 
-oT, the masculine -ws (τετυφώς) also -οτς 
also the final those neuter stems which end 
and not, like σῶμα, drop the nominative, 
changed, that case, τέρας (stem and κέ- 
pas and κρέας (stems and For the exhange 
for initial, compare epic and Ionic form σός, with 
the same; also, Sansk. tvam, Lat. tu, and Gr. and the 


nal form the third pers. pl. act. all verbs Greek (cf. Latin third 
pers. pl. ending the principal tenses are still found ending the Doric 
dialect throughout. Compare also Attic εἴκοσι, twenty, with Doric Latin 
viginti, Sansk. 
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Cretan tpé (for Sansk. tvam) with σέ, case. Com- 
pare, also, τόσος, great, and Lat. tot and totus; and also 
τέκος Offspring, and Lat. secus and sexus. 

The interchangeableness and both phonetically and 
graphically, fact very noticeable the pronunciation and 
orthography, one both, almost all languages. The in- 
terchangeable spelling the Latin adjective suffix -tius, 
such, -cius (as adventitius adventicius), and 
the nominal suffix -tio, such, -cio condi- 
tio and condicio), noticeable this direction. So, the 
modern languages generally, before the same syllable, 
has simple mixed, s-sound. Thus, French, nation 
and, English, na-shun. 

the Laconic dialect, even was often changed into 
ovos for ϑεός, god, and ἀγασός for good, σάλασ- 
for and πάσορ and πίσορ for 
(when, also, final changed euphonically p). 

(3) original sibilant also, itself, sometimes repre- 
sented final. Compare was, with the Doric 
and the Védic as. So, the 150 pers. pl. pres. act. the 
verb, final stands for asin τύπτομεν for τύπτομες (Doric 
form); with which compare the corresponding suffix -mas, 
Sanskrit, dadamas, give, and the corresponding 
Latin form -mus, damus, give. The Greek dual 
suffix the equivalent the Sanskrit -thas. poetic 
form aye), always, is, Doric, αἰές. 

2d. The Substitution Latin Linguals for each other. 

(1) sometimes substituted for especially 
before quadraginta for quatraginta, and quadratus 
for quatratus. ancient Mutina isnow Modena; the 
river Athesis, old, Italy, the present Adige; and 
Padua represents the ancient Patavium. 

(2) Other letters are, several cases, substituted for 
original as, 

(a) one case: meridies for medidies (medius 
dies), noon. parricida for patricida, equivalent 
one case similarly original 
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(b) also, represents, some cases, archaic 
lingua, archaic dingua, and lacrima, archaic dacrima (Gr. 
δάκρυμα). So, the Spanish cola, tail, but another form 
the Latin cauda. 

(c) sometimes, represents original followed 
bonus, archaic duonus; bellum, archaic duel- 
and bis for dvis (Cf. Gr. δίς for 

many verbs. Thus tersum, mersum, cursum, versum, and 
other supines -sum stand for tertum, mertum, accord- 
ing the analogy the regular supine formation -tum, 
the various conjugations. The liquids, fact, generally, ex- 
cept evince special fondness for having succeed them. 

(2) one case interchangeable with parricida. 

arbos, honor and honos. The archaic forms plurimus and 
melior were plusimus and melios, meliosem. Corpus 
(stem corpor) for corpos, and this for corpor; and genus 
(stem gener) for genes, and this for gener. the 
τίς, and πόρ for ποῦς. Ancient Massilia has become similarly 
the modern Marseilles. German, like interchange- 
ableness and noticeable the words darum, there- 
fore, and warum, wherefore, which are compounded 
das, reversed, and English therefore stands 
for that-for; and wherefore for Compare 
the same way, German Hase and English hare; German 
and English iron. 

Labials. 

and 

the changes and substitutions that occur them 
belong, almost all, the class assimilative substitutions, 
they demand full, distinct treatment here, except the 
following general particulars 

βλίττειν for μλίττειν βλώσκω for and βροτός 
for μροτός. 


| 
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sonant, cautum for cavtum (caveo) fautum for favtum, 
and lautum for lavatum. and like and ph, are 
all correlated labials but different degrees hardness, the 
substitution for such words aufero and aufugio, 
for abfero and abfugio, the-same sort. 

One the most frequent all correspondences and 
interchanges different languages that gutturals and 
labials, one with the other. Greek often corres- 
pond gutturals equivalent Sanskrit and Latin forms, 
ἕπομαι (stem ἐπ. for follow, compared with 
Sansk. sach and Latin sequor (pronounced sekor), root 
seq.; ἵππος, Aeol. and equus (as ekus); πέντε and 
quinque (as kinke). the interrogative and indefinite 
words πῶς, πότε, and ποῖος, are the dialect κῶς, 
and κοῖος, corresponding with the Sanskrit kati, kada, 

few cases, also, linguals and labials interchange 
different languages, especially and and p); στά- 
Doric σπάδιον, Latin and σπεύδω and Lat. 
studeo. 

IV. The aspirate 

The Latin much harder aspirate than the Sanskrit 
which sometimes represents. Before they both be- 
come vexit from veho, Sansk. from vah, 
carry (cf. Greek traxit, perf. traho (perhaps for 
tra-veho), the same fact appears. 

(2) Assimilative Substitution. Assimilation the result 
strongly determinative, phonetic attraction between one 
cunsonant and another, when immediate juxtaposition. 
The law assimilation commonly works backwards, 
from the second consonant the preceding one, 
for ἕσνυμι (for Lat. vestio), and jussi, perf. jubeo, 
for jubsi. But sometimes the law works forwards, from the 
for and ἄλλος for ἄλιος, Sansk. anyas, Lat. alius. 
when πρόσω was changed metathesis πόρσω the 
Attic dialect, was ere long harmonized πόῤῥω. 
tive full assimilation the literal change one consonant 

24* 
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the same the other connected with it; suffero for 
sub-fero, and illatus for in-latus. more incomplete assimi- 
lation occurs the change one consonant, juxtaposi- 
tion with another, one the same class with it; 
imberbis for in-berbis, and impertio for in-pertio: and 
being all labials. nihil for ne-hilum, and nisi for ne-si, 
and bubus for bobus (for bovibus), seem have few 
cases also retrogressive vowel-assimilation. 

Gutturals. 

The law harmonization the same with them, 
with all the other mutes, Greek; that smooth mutes 
must combine with smooth, middle with middle, and 
rough with rough; except that, reference the rough 
mutes, there can neither duplication the same mute 
lables. accordingly changed and Bay- 
xos Βάκχος, and takes the place and πε- 
φίληκα φεφίληκα. Before guttural whatever degree 
becomes uniformly medial. Thus διωκμός becomes 
διωγμός, and βέβρεχμαι becomes βέβρεγμαι. 

Linguals. 

Greek. 

(1) Before dental mutes, other dentals are changed into 
the semi-vowel which Pott, Curtius, and Heyse agree 
giving the appropriate name dis-similation; that 
ἀνυττός becomes ἀνυστός becomes ἀστέον, and 

(2) Before dental becomes first pers. pl. 
οἶδα for ἴδμεν, and ἤνυσμαι for ἤνυτμαι, perf. pass. ἀνύτω, 
Attic form ἀνύω. 

The Liquids. 

(1) (a) The weak vowel (or originally succeed- 
ing many forms was afterwards converted into 
μᾶλλον for μάλιον, comp. ἄλλος for ἄλιος ἅλλομαι 
for (Lat. salio for στέλλω for βάλ- 
for βαλίω. 

(b) the Aeolic dialect was assimilated preceding 


Ϊ 
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this same style assimilation Homer, ὥφελλα for 
Attic first Aor. ὀφέλλω. the Attic 
form the tense-characteristic rejected and the preceding 
vowel lengthened way compensation. 

(2) (a) Before changed into the same 
liquid, συλλογίζω for συν-λογίζω, and ἐμμένω for ἐν-μένω. 
except words compounded with συῤῥίω. 
Before is, the word σύν, assimilated συσ- 
σεύω, dropped, συσπάω (συν σπάω). πάλιν, 
also, find changed the compound παλίσσυτος. 
(4) Before guttural, always written συγκαλέω. 
the guttural itself then the nasal gamma 
(Eng. final) that converted, συγγενής (σύν 
γένω). 

(3) Before the dentals, and the labial liquid any 
dental may changed into for and 
ὀσμή for ὀδμή. So, Latin est, eats, third pers. Sing. 
edo, for edt (for edit), have turned before 

Latin. 

The Dentals. 

(1) The dentals, and and the liquid are sometimes 
before assimilated it; cessi, perf. cedo, for cedsi, 
gessi, perf. gero, for gersi, concussi for concutsi, possum 
for potsum, fissum for fidsum, for fidtum, and missum for 
mitsum, for mittum. Such perfects sédi, fidi and scidi, 
with supines -ssum are undoubtedly contracted forms 
original perfects -si, sedsi, fidsi, from which after- 
wards the was rejected for better euphonic effect, and the 
short radical vowel, was lengthened way com- 
pensation. 

(2) was sometimes assimilated before sel- 
for sedla, for sedela from sedeo, sit, and lapillus (for 
lapidlus) for lapidulus. 

lino, immineo irruo 
some the modern languages, especially the Italian, 
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the law assimilation quite active: Ital. atto, 
act (Lat. patto, pact (Lat. pactum), trans- 
fixed (Lat. fixus). 

The letters most frequently doubled assimilation, the 
middle words, are the liquids. 

Greek. 

γράφω. 

These all, when preceding combine with 
it, into the compound consonant which, while having, 
analytically, either one the labials for its base, has yet, 
the ear, always the sound the smooth mute So, 
Latin, scribsi, perf. scribo, becomes scripsi. 

2d. Latin. 

princeps for primum (sc. gradum) capio: clandestinus, adj. 
formed from clam (for celam) tandem (from tam); and 
quanquam, eundem, etc. 

The interchanges the different labials, one with the 
other, various languages, may here advantageously re- 
called: SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. GERMAN. ENGLISH. 


upper. 
super. 


hyper. 
saptan. ἕπτα. septem. sieben. seven. 
2dly. Substitution. 

either accident, there any accidents language, for 
better euphonic effect. Topical substitution two 

(1) Metathesis. (2) 

(1) Metathesis (from μετατίϑημι, exchange) change 
the order the letters word, the same syllable. 

1st. Greek. 


Webster’s reference peto, the etymological radical the noun fit, 
absurd. 
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occurs several, separate, individual words, that 
have common elements classification, unless that 
the consonant, before and after which the vowel plays inter- 
changeably, liquid (p): κάρτος and κράτος, strength 
and καρδία, the heart. Homer find both κάρτερος 
and strong. became, afterwards, πόρσω, 
and, still later, πόῤῥω, Lat. porro. So, compare Aeol. τέρτος 
(Lat. tertius), Eng. tierce and tier, with τρίτος. 

occurs, frequently, the perfect verbs whose 
stems end liquid: τέτμηκα from τέμνω (root, 
βέβληκα from βάλλω (stem, from ϑνήσκω 
Sav). Compare, also, the perfects καλέω, κάμνω, 

2d. Latin. 

few cases occur, proper Latin forms, compared 
one with the other as, tero, perf. trivi; sterno, perf. 
ferveo, supine fretum, cerno, and cretum, sperno and spre- 
tum. 

There are, also, few cases metathesis,! equiv- 
alent forms certain Greek words; σκέπτομαι, look 
around, and Lat. specio; κρινω, judge, and ψύω 
and spuo, spit. 

(2) 

This (derived from place carry over) con- 
sists changing letters from one syllable another. 

Greek. 

tive Πνύξ, the Pnyx, Πυκνός, which case, from its resem- 
blance the adj. πυκνός, crowded, shows the undoubted 
etymology the word. Compare ὄχλος for ὄλχος, the peo- 
ple, Cretan πόλχος, Lat. Germ. volk, Eng. folk. 

verbs, having now the diphthong their 
stems, exhibit therein change place the weak vowel 


English, orthoepical metathesis often occurs, not orthographical 
the pronunciation iron and fire, and the utterance the aspirate first 
its combinations with initial such words which, what, where, 
etc. 
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which originally followed, instead preceding, the final con- 
sonant the stem. Thus: 


χείρων, 

βαίνω, βανίω (cf. Lat. 


feminine adjective forms -awa exhibit the 
same change: μέλαινα for μελάνια, τάλαινα for ταλάνια, 
etc. 

2d. Latin. 

There is, the word nervus, Latin, the equivalent 
νεῦρον, single instance hyperthesis, the one lan- 
guage compared with the other. 

Bosra, Africa, now represents the original Βύρσα. 
Some French derivatives from the Latin, exhibiting the fact 
hyperthesis, will not inappropriate as, tremper, 
temper, Lat. temperare tout, all, Lat. totus; noeud, knot, 
Lat. nodus; peuple, the people, Lat. populus. raison 
(ratio), maison (mansio), palais (palatium), have un- 
doubted instances the same sort, which the 
regarded radical, and not inserted, faim (fames) and 
foin (fenum), diphthongal compensation for shorten- 
ing the original form. 

the case some aspirated forms, there occurs curi- 
ous transfer, not indeed letter syllable itself, but 
special affection belonging it: fut. τρέφω, 
ἕξω fut. ἔχω πάσχω (for stem and 
gen. Compare, also, ϑεσμός with Doric stat- 
ute. Here the aspirate, when lost one part the word 
contraction flexion, carefully borne, for preservation, 
another part. 

The next style Consonantal Changes consists 

Insertions and Additions. These are threefold 
character 


Prosthesis. 2d. Epenthesis. 3d. Epithesis. 
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1st. Prosthesis. This consists prefixing single letter 
syllable the beginning word, and for the purpose 
simply, nearly every case, better euphonic effect. 

vowel prefixes prosthetic sort, Greek, are 

(1) Compare pluck, with its other form 
μέργω, and and bereave; ἀμέλγω and 
Lat. mulgeo. 

(2) Compare red Sansk. rohita, Lat. ruber 
ἐχϑές (also Sansk. hyas, Lat. heri for hesi. and 
have both fuller and contracted form the same 
original word, which the radical and not 

(3) Compare ὄδους (for Sansk. dantas, Latin 
dens for ὄνομα, name, Sansk. naman, Lat. nomen; 
ὀμιχέω, Sansk. mih, Lat. mingo, void water. 

The letter found initial some words, which 
appear other times without it: σμικρός and μικρός, 
τέγος (Lat. tectum) and στέγος, σμύραινα and μύραινα. 
some cases where thus occurs, radical the original 
form; and some cases may be, possibly, the frag- 
mentary representative lost preposition (εἰς és), serv- 
ing give the form which was prefixed more strongly 
directive sense just as, words beginning with vy-, v-, and 
a-, often have fragments otherwise lost privative 
avev. Other prosthetic additions, particularly may have 
sometimes originated this way, and but the remains, 
occasionally least, primitive prepositional prefix. 

Prosthetic additions the original radical elements 
word often occur French and Spanish. Spanish, 
French, prefixed words derived from the Latin begin- 
ning with sc, sp, and st: 


SPANISH. FRENCH. LATIN. 
escribir, ecrire (originally, escrire), scribere. 
espeso, epais, 
état status. 


this way English orthography has been complicated with French-Latin 
forms Latin words, estate (Lat. status), espouse (sponsa), especial (spe- 
cies), establish (stabilio). 


ἢ 

q 

i 

i 
i 
4 4 
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2d. 

This the insertion letter the middle word, for 
the purpose better dynamical musical effect. the 
Sanskrit, after the prepositions sam, ava, pari, 
and some words beginning with euphonic intro- 
duced between them and the words with which they are 
compounded. With this euphonic use similar addi- 
markably agrees. sometimes retains even when 
alone. 

1st. Greek. 

has affinity for and and often occurs 
before them, after short vowels: as, the pers. dual and 
plural person-endings passive verbs, before as, 
and and the dual passive person-ending the 
historical tenses with which compare the correspond- 
ing person-endings τὸν, τε, and the active voice. 

find also, Greek, other epenthetic uses dif- 
ferent consonants: as, (1) Safter μεσημβρία 
and astonishment, compared with 
wonder. French, similar fact appears some 
words: chambre, Lat. camera; nombre, Lat. nu- 
merus. 

which also compare Fr. gendre and Lat. gener. 

compare ἱμάσσω and The such cases, 
facilitate, phonetically, the union and with the 
succeeding 

2d. Latin. 

§1. the Latin equivalents some Greek and 
Sanskrit words epenthetic inserted for mere 
euphony, occurs: anguis, snake, Gr. ἔχις, Sansk. 
ahis. The nasalization various verb-stems, the present 
and imperfect tenses the different voices the verb 
both Greek and Latin, fundo, perf. fudi, and κυνέω, fut. 
κύσω, considered, itself, under another head and 
therefore not embraced this section. 
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asin sumpsi and promptus from sumo and promo. Com- 
pare Fr. dompter, subdue, and Lat. domitare and also 
the English word tempt, and its Latin original, tentare. 

genitive plural, between the stem-vowels and the Ist 
A-declension and the O-declension and the 
proper plural genitive -arum being for 
-aiim, and -orum for with which compare gen. 
pl. suffix Greek μουσά-ων, contracted μουσῶν. The 
epenthetic, Latin, prevents the unpleasant hiatus other- 
wise made the concurrence the one case, and 

used epenthetically, with and ob, com- 
pound forms: abstineo, abstraho, obstinatus, and obsto. 
subscus compared with incus, see 
similar use with sub. 

Caution: often said, also epenthetically in- 
serted between two vowels: prodeo and 
the pers. sing. and pl. prosum (prodes 
and elsewhere that verb. same fact cited, also, 
The however, these forms, not epenthetic, but radical. 
The Sanskrit original both forms Its Greek 
equivalent, πρός, was accordingly, first, προτί, which 
form find Homer, and from which, being inter- 
changed for became πρός contraction. and 
red- are, therefore, nearer their originals than pro- and re-, 
their shorter forms. such forms praeeo and deerro, 
difliculty was felt the Latins, account the 
hiatus caused, there should have been, the supposition 
that the prefixes prod- and red- mere euphonic 
origin. 

This consists adding letter syllable, the end 
word, for better eflect. 

The ἐφελκύστικον, Greek, addition this sort, 
which, from its inherent phonetic strength, furnishes good 

XVII. No. 66. 
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staff which the voice may rest, the end clause 
sentence. 

epithetic addition letters, modern languages, 
occurs the author. There are, however, French usage, 
frequent instances phonetic, not graphic epithesis, 
the utterance the final letters words which, them- 
selves, are silent whenever they are regimen with words 
immediately following them, which begin with 
too, the cardinal numerals, French, which end with con- 
sonant, six, sept, huit, dix, have their last letter, other- 
wise silent except before vowel, distinctly pronounced 
when the end clause sentence. 

The third class Consonantal Changes term 

Suppressions and Abridgments. may occur 
the three parts word: its beginning, middle, 
end. Such suppressions are denominated, according their 
nature and position, the following different names: aphae- 
resis, elision, syncope, ecthlipsis, and apocope. 

1st. suppression letter the beginning word. 
This termed aphaeresis. 

Greek. 

often vanishes entirely, Greek, the com- 
mencement word or, more frequently, replaced rather 
aspirate, when vowel Sometimes both forms 
occur, ods and (Sansk. sfikara (s), Lat. sus, Germ. 
sau and schwein, and swine.) also σάλασσα 
(Doric) and ϑάλασσα, the sea (for ἅλασσα) from salt, 
Lat. sal, Sansk. sara, salt. respect ϑάλασσα and 
compare ἅμα and The Romans liked the letter 
much better than the Greeks; and the aspirate is, accord- 
ingly, often initial Greek where, the equivalent forms 
the Latin and the Sanskrit, the sibilant occupies its place 
seven, Lat. septem, Sansk. saptan; and ἕξ, Lat. 
sex, Sansk. shash. 

for λικμάω, and ἔγδη, mortar, for 
So, the Aeolic dialect, was dropped from one, which 
thus became ἴα. 
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Latin. 

often find suppressed wanting, initially, be- 
fore other consonants which retained the equivalent 
Greek forms, found the Sanskrit; or, some cases, 
prosthetically applied as, 


LATIN. GREEK. SANSKRIT. 
tego, στέγω sthag. 
fallo, deceive. σφάλλω sphal. 


fides, cat-gut. σφίδη (cf. filament. 
σκάπτω 
vespa, σφήξ 


There are some interesting cases aphaeresis, in- 
dividual Latin words 


LATIN. GREEK. SANSKRIT. 
sum for esumi. Cf. (for ἐσμί) asmi. 
nosco γιγνώσκω (desiderative form, 


the English word stranger (Lat. extraneus, Span. estran- 
gero, etranger) has lost its initial estrange 
also the word story (Gr. ἱστορίω, Lat. historia, Ital. istoria 
and storia), has lost the initial syllable hi. 

2d. suppression letter syllable, the middle 
aword. called names, according cir- 
cumstances. 

before another vowel: nullus nunquam 

Syncope. this meant the removal vowel 
from between two consonants patris, gen. pater, 
for pateris; and πατρός, gen. πατήρ, and Homeric 
τίπτε for τίποτε. Latin, for valide, syncope. 

entire syllable, from the middle word. 

151. Greek. 
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nouns, and sometimes verbs: γένεος for gen. 
γένος, and βουλεύῃ for βουλεύεαι for βουλεύεσαι. 

While Sanskrit euphonic principles ruled with force 
greater than any the cognate languages, still many 
harsh combinations were allowable, which seemed the 
Greeks and Romans, even when occurring regular way, 
altogether too dissonant. the case accordingly verbs, 
having roots terminating consonant, was almost 
universal rule, both Greek and Latin, although not 
Sanskrit, the personal terminations with the stem, 
means union-vowel. the following roots, how- 
ever, the connecting vowel was suppressed, when the personal 
ending was Greek, the roots ἐς, be, and ἐδ, 
know; and Latin, es, be; fer, bear; vel, wish; 
and ed, eat; that have the forms ἐστί, ἐσμέν, 
and and also est, is, fert, vult, and est, eats. 

Sanskrit, before the personal terminations beginning 
with and dh, roots that end with consonant other 
than reject order avoid harsh combination 
three consonants; so, Greek, roots terminating with 
consonant abbreviate the perfect passive the terminations 
τέταχϑε for Compare Sanskrit the form 
stand, with itself when compounded with the prepo- 
sition up, utthita, upstood for ut-sthita. 

Before the dentals and the dental liquid are dropped; 
λαμπάς for λαμπάδς, κόρυς for σώμασι for σώ- 
ματσι, and δαίμοσι for δαίμονσι. πούς, stem πόδ, not only 
dropped, but lengthened also way compensa- 
tion, likewise the perf. act. participle -ws, βεβου- 
λευκώς for βεβουλευκότς. 

When both dental and are omitted before the absorp- 
and becoming and πᾶσι for πάντσι, and σπείσω, 
fut. σπένδω, for σπένδσω, for for 
λέοντς, and ὄδους for ὄδοντς. 

Latin. 
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Abridgments ecthlipsis, often subse- 
quent contraction, are numerous: as, debeo and praebeo for 
dehibeo and praehibeo; promo and sumo for pro-emo and 
sub-emo; malle for mavelle magis and prudens 
for providens; amavi and docui for ama-fui and 
lumen for lucimen hodie for hoc judex for jus-dex, and 
momentum for movimentum. the dative and ablative 
pl. -is, contraction, the different declen- 
sions, the original forms -abus, -obus and -ibus; with 
which compare the double dative pl. forms, queis quibus 
the relative pronoun qui. poematis found some 
authors for poematibus. 

above instances are individual sort, and better 
denoted themselves, than any attempted classification. 
The facts which remain, that are worthy note, may 
thus classified 

(1) often suppressed before and sometimes 
divisi for dividsi, for mitsi, clausi for claudsi, and 
laesi for laedsi. divisi and misi, any such case, the 
first vowel long way contraction, would other- 

(2) sometimes disappear the same way be- 
fore sparsi for spargsi, mulsi for mulgsi, and torsi 
for 

English, words are sometimes softened the 
rejection letter belonging the original root; our 
words speak, spake, and spoken, from the German sprechen, 
sprach, gesprochen. 

the Sanskrit, the final form which has reached 
us, two consonants were longer tolerated, they once 
had been, the end word; but the latter was rejected. 
That this feature the language was not fixed upon it, 
until after the separation the other languages from the 
common parent-stock, would seem evident from the fact, 
that not true the Zend the European languages, 
present aspect many its original forms, which, found 
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now they were their primeval state, would furnish much 
valuable light many etymological questions and theories. 

Greek. 

(1) All final mutes are apocopated from forms, where 
they would otherwise appear radical part the word. 
Thus becomes σῶματ, ἔτυπτετ, pers. 
act. (for fuller form becomes ἔτυπτε; 
and third pers. pl. same tense, becomes ἔτυπ- 
Tov; becomes γάλα, and (compare erant for 
esant) becomes ἦσαν, and (neut. πᾶς) becomes πᾶν. 
such nominatives κέρας, κρέας, τέρας, the final 

(2) consonant can properly end word Greek, 
except ors. Οὐκ ody but mutilation and 
properly but proclitics, never occurring the end sen- 
tence ov« always preceding word beginning with vowel, 
and one commencing with consonant. respect also 
occurs rarely, and that often represents contains 
absorption, and also that final cannot preceded 
dental the liquid and were themselves 
weak the end words, often omitted. ‘Thus 
ἐγώ for ἐγών, Sansk. and τοῦτο, neuter οὗτος, 
for τοῦτον. Compare also and and 
νύν. 

(3) passive person-endings and cannot 
occur after consonantal stem; the accordingly changed 
and the forms become and ἐτετύφατο instead 
τετύφνται and ἐτετύφντο like the change the accusative 
case-sign the third declension after consonants, 
πατέρα for πατέρν, and for 

(4) When occurring between two short vowels the end- 
syllable word, and tend vanish, μείζους for 
μείζο(ν) and γένους for 

(5) the third pers. sing. active all the tenses, and 
the third pers. pl. both the imperfect and aorist tenses, 
original preserved Latin, dropped. Thus τύπτει, 


? 
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ἔτυπτε, τέτυφε, ἔτυψε are for τύπτετ(ι), 
ἐτύψετι. compare 


SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 
bharati, bears, fer(i)t(i). 
abharat(i), was bearing, ἐφέρε(τι), fere-bat(i). 


(6) Unsigmatized masculine and feminine nominatives, 
those which would normally have the gender-sign 
but which, account final the stem, have rejected 
it, have their stem-vowel lengthened way compensa- 
tion, ποιμήν for ποιμένς, and ἡγεμών for ἡγεμόνς. 

Latin. 

somewhat greater than Greek. 

Apocope occurs Latin several interesting classes 

(1) the loss the final letters many consonantal 
stems nouns the nominative; cor, the heart, for 
cord; lac, milk, stem lact; os, bone, stem oss (Gr. stem 
leo, lion, stem leon; and mel, honey, stem mell. 

(2) the ablative singular form all the 
the dropping its final from them all; 
domino for archaic dominod, and sermone for sermoned. 

(3) several imperatives, dic for dice; duc for 
fac for face; and fer for fere. 

The next class changes composed 

IV. Weakened consonantal forms; the weakening 
individual consonants certain specific forms classes 
forms. 

(1) very common one Thus the ending 
the third pers. pl. the pres. and fut. active 
Greek verbs, τύπτουσι and τύψουσι, represents origi- 
nal which was the form also actually used the 
Dorians. The analysis the changes made the form 
this: was euphonically changed after which was 
dropped, according universal Greek usage before and 
the vowel was lengthened, way etymological com- 
pensation, into ov. 
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Latin, the proper supine-ending -tum changed, 
when the stem the verb ends dental, into -sum. 
After long medial vowel the dental thrown away, 
caesum for caedtum, from caedo, kill, and laesum for laed- 
tum, from laedo; likewise the supine 
forms cado and edo, eat; which the vowels and 
are accordingly lengthened the contraction the syllable 
and the participles ambésus and comésus and 
comédo. After short vowel, the dental also assimilated 
the changed fissum for fidtum, and fossum 
for supines findo and fodio. 

(2) That the conversion original the begin- 
ning word, into the for ods, which two 
forms are both found use together; and ἵστημι for σίσ- 
(Lat. This subject will, however, receive its 
proper treatment, under the subsequent head Sibilation. 

(3) That the weakening original Digamma into 
various another topic reserved for fuller discussion, 
and by, alone itself. 

special hint. must not forgotten, that some dif- 
ferences the flexion-forms both nouns and verbs are 
resolved, not any mere phonological analysis, but 
the theory manifest duplication the stems its dif- 
ferent forms, and sometimes even the aggregation very 
stems together, for grammatical convenience, into 
one form conjugation. such forms μέγας, μεγάλη, 
μέγα; πολύς, πολλή, πολύ; πράος, πραεῖα, πράον have two 
original flexion-stems: μέγα and μεγάλο; πολύ and 
and πράε. two stem-forms πολύς and 
πολλή used interchangeably Homer most the 
cases. the Lat. fero, perf. tuli, supine latum, have two 
absolutely stems aggregated, fer and tul; two, not 
three, latum for tlatum (cf. Gr. and τλητός, and 
Lat. tolero) and tlatum from the same root with 

Strengthened consonantal forms. 

Neither learner nor teacher, believed, can harmed 
occasional repetitions the same fact, other relations 


ἢ 
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and for other uses. difficult, not impossible, sur- 
vey phonology thoroughly its sides, and jus- 
tice each one them itself, without the same time 
views other parts already examined, demand- 
ing afterwards more distinct and complete consideration. 

The use strengthened forms was one the early fea- 
tures language, abounding Sanskrit and Greek, and 
frequent occurrence also Latin; but occurring less and 
less subsequent and derived languages, them 
further and further from their primeval source. the Latin 
preserves most its aspects more the simple strong 
characteristics the Sanskrit, than the Greek, its departure 
this respect wider degree from its original than the 
Greek, accounted for probably the strong practical 
tendency the Roman mind, which did not relish double 
forms the same thing, and multiplied modes reaching 
the same end. 

The modes strengthening stems are various, as: 

nasalization, κάμνω, stem καμ, and τέμνω, 
stem and Latin, frango, findo, vinco, compared with 
their simple bases frag, fid and vic. But the subject 
nasalization must treated afterwards itself. 

the reduplication the radical syllable sound. 

repetition reduplication words and syllables the 
most natural and effective style emphasizing their impor- 
occurs abundantly Sanskrit and Greek, 
but much less Latin. See subsequent treatment Re- 
duplication 

changing stems originally ending one the 
τι, into and stems ending the liquid fol- 
are for the earlier forms λευκίω, φρικίω, λιτίο- 
μαι; βάλλω, μέλλω, and στέλλω are for 


This idea the foundation some our most expressive words, 
respect, regard, remark where the idea, the word is, that the per- 
son thing respected worthy being looked second time, or, again and 
again. 
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and with which compare μᾶλλον, comparative 
para for μάλιον. 

The gemination the final consonant the stem, this 
way, answers double that strengthening the 
stem, and that also symbolizing, form unusual 
Greek, except special etymological contrivance, the pre- 
vious changes that had occurred these forms. 

Latin, the verbs -io, the third conjugation, repre- 
sent the same class verb-stems that, Greek, were 
changed present duplication the final letter 
the stem capio, cupio, and fugio. Greek, verbs and 
adjectives having for the final letter the stem, fol- 
lowed the half-vowel metathesis the in- 

stem for φαίνω, stem Bav, for (cf. Lat. ve- 
vio), The half-vowel the original forms 
these various words represents the Sanskrit ya, properly 
meaning go, occurring verbs what called the fourth 
class, that language, and characteristic, very extensively, 
intransitive and passive verbs. But was not sound 
found Greek and therefore must either vowel- 
ized, expressed some other assimilated sound. 
yajyas, see the equivalent the Sanskrit adjective suffix 
yas. The Doric future answers, the same 
way, the Sansk. The analogue, accordingly, both 
Greek and Latin, the fourth Sansk. conjugation-ending 
form come not only the altered forms -σσω, -ζω, 
but also those -aww (for and (for 
So, Latin, the adjective and nominal suffixes -ius, -ia, -ies, 
answer the Sansk. yas and ya, like the verbal ending -io 
the Sansk. 

stem: μέσγω (Lat. misceo) compared with 
ἴσχω and compared with ἔχω also with ἔδο- 
μαι, eat, Sansk. ad, Lat. ed. 
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and for vowel-stems and (stems 
plecto, flecto, are the same analytic origin. 

Even the forms nouns, Greek, the strengthening 
the stem the insertion appears: the epic forms 
πτόλεμος and πτόλις for πόλεμος and Compare, also, 
πτέρνα and πέρνα, the heel. 

come, now, some the special pathological affec- 
tions the classical languages. 

The Greek. 

151. dialects. 

Every language, covering area any considerable ex- 
tent, for long period time, tends break into separate 
determined, objectively, different physical and 
local causes and also subjectively, difference employ- 
ment, development, and culture. The effects time and 
space are marked men nature, and the world 
language and letters, any part the vegetable 
kingdom. Greece, especially, dialectic developments 
were the fullest and finest growth. Had ever nation, 
respect all physical influences, favorable position, 
such, for growth all the elements inward 
She was nursed the mountains, among the giants. The 
air that she breathed was full the seeds life. the 
broad blue sky above, and the bright blue sea below, she saw 
divine aspects energy and beauty constantly mirrored 
her view. Her eye and her heart were ever invited, sur- 
rounding objects, perpetual festival. She laid the beams 
her greatness two continents: combining the stern 
strength the one with the soft the other. 
She queen, many waters, and girt around, with 
mantle stars, with clusters islands shining about her 
every side. 

spot upon earth can one born, this day, where 
Nature will bend down more lovingly and impressively over 
him, breathe her life and beauty into all the opening ele- 
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ments his being. The mountains and the sea have ever 
been the two greatest natural teachers mankind. peo- 
ple could come into more immediate contact with Nature, 
either these forms her presentation none ever did 
meet her constantly, them both combined. Rome was, 
some respects, similarly accoutred for greatness with Greece: 
with the mountains behind and the sea before; but was 
with such fulness preparation; her home was, after 
all, upon plain. Greece was, everywhere, land full 
broken and rugged surfaces, bold shores, short, dark, 
rapid, foaming streams, and every variety landscape, 
skirted, ten thousand points contact, with the sea, 
which not only surrounded it, in, with its pulses 
ever-quickening force, into all the folds its physical and na- 
tional Amid such influences, each vegetable and ani- 
mal have not only their special geographical zone, but also 
even specific climate and locality, where they will best fill 
out the whole ideal outline their being, man finds his most 
favored spot for large growth life and action. 

When the western fracture was made from the common 
stock, which, under the long action many fa- 
voring circumstances, was perfected, inthe the round 
orb Roman life and law, the portion remaining behind, 
within the boundaries Northern Greece and Asia Minor, 
began slowly form local character and language, they 
settled more and more upon the same soil, into fixed com- 
munities and habits. language can bear greater evidence 
home-growth, than does the Greek. Hellenic outgrowths, 
all kinds, began early thrust forth themselves, all the 
communities Greece, with great force: erelong, 
Hellenic, civilized and cultivated, ideas, words, accent, 
and euphonism, with the power also Hellenic arms, 
greatly changed the first character the people and their 
language. The Hellenes were, word, the Greeks, 
more cultivated period their history, than the pioneer Pe- 
lasgi first settlers. Thus readily the great paradox solved, 
which has perplexed long succession historical writers, 
the connected existence, and yet supposed diverse origin, 
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the two races, that peopled Greece, which they really 
have themselves given, their imagination, all the reality 
that they ever and which was easy, course, 
for them set grand antagonism each other, was, 
the first invent them all. Grecian literature, art, 
history, genius, and advancement, are therefore, necessity, 
all Hellenic. 

The three leading dialects Greece were the Aeolic, Do- 
ric, and Ionic. The Aeolic prevailed Boeotia, Thessaly, 
and the colony Aeolis Asia Minor. Doric, the 
Peloponnesus and among the Dorian colonies Asia Minor, 
Italy, and and the Jonic, which was spoken the 
race, and especially Asia Minor, and nume- 
rous islands, and the Ionian colonies. This was the first 
all the dialects, perfected poetic composition and burst 
forth, different times, into three kindred varieties: the Old 
Epic, seen Homer and Hesiod, the New Ionic 
Herodotus, and the Attic, which became ultimately the 
standard all the other dialects, throughout the whole 
Greece. This the dialect, which the many chief builders 
Athenian greatness erected their various structures 
beauty and strength. 

and Doric are more simple, severe, and even 
rough, their forms. the Aeolic, Aleaeus and Sappho 
sang. the dialect with which the forms the Latin 
are more correlated than with any other; and which also 
presents the patterns Greek words very nearly 
they were the first, when unbroken, fused and recast 
into other moulds. The Doric abounds more consonants 
than the others. the Muse Theocritus and Pindar 
robed herself. 

The Ionic full vowels, and therefore soft; while, pos- 
sessing also uncontracted fulness syllables, moves 
before the eye like Asiatic princess, with Grecian face 
and smile, but sweeping long train, and arrayed the 
strong colors the oriental world. The Attic dialect the 
Ionic arrived maturity. The hand Time has ‘here 
chiselled all its forms, according the pure ideals 
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the rules art have been effectively applied every side 
it, long succession workmen, busying them- 
selves one after another perfecting the details its 
structure; and contains itself all the plain, deep 
strength the Doric, with all the real, upper beauty the 
Ionic. 

The Attic dialect had certain classes peculiarities, 
different ages, which have led writers sometimes, and yet 
with very important results, divide into three periods 
the Older, and the Later Attic. Older Attic 
flourished five hundred years before Christ, found the 
writings Aeschylus, the Middle Attic, 
hundred years later, found the works Plato and 
Xenophon; and the Later Attic, the succeeding age, 
seen the orations Demosthenes. the margin be- 
tween the Later Attic and the common Greek dialect, that 
prevailed 300 C., appeared that wonderful philosopher, 
Aristotle, who influenced the great speculative tides 
thought the ancient world quite much perhaps 
Calvin has those the modern. Some the leading 
writers the Common Greek, into which Classic Greek 
slowly, and with ever increasing dimness, faded away, 
were Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius Halicarnassus, and 
Lucian. 


[To continued.] 


Errata and additions the portion this Article (Vol. VI.) pre- 
viously published. Page 690, add after ras, line part the same sen- 
tence: representation amem forama-im. Page 691, lines 30, 
31, for read Page 693, line 18, for which read it. Page 713, 
line from bottom, for going read agoing. Page 722, transpose lines and 
Page 268, line 30, for form read from. Page 275, line 10, for become read became. 
Page 279, line 18, for when read where. 
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ARTICLE 111. 


EXEGESIS CORINTHIANS 15: 35—44, ILLUSTRATED 
NATURAL HISTORY AND 


REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D., LL. AMHERST COLLEGE. 


this passage, seems have three leading 
objects view: the first, answer very natural and 
forcible objection the resurrection the the second, 
show the great difference between the natural and spir- 
body; the third, show the superiority the spirit- 
ual resurrection body over the natural body laid the 
grave. 

The objection states the 35th verse: How are the dead 
raised up; and with what body they come? That is, 
has been reiterated and amplified, every age, especially 
since the days Avicenna, the Arabian physician, the 
tenth How can the body raised out the grave, 
when all the particles composing have been scattered the 
ends the earth, and have entered into other bodies, even 
the bodies other men? Can even Omnipotence make the 
same particles part two bodies 

The language and translation this passage require but 
little attention since there but little diversity opinion 
concerning them. Ishall attempt only one two critical re- 
marks. John Locke supposed the meaning σάρξ, the 
39th verse, “an organized animal body,” instead 
flesh the substance the body. This opinion seems 
probable. The word certainly had meaning, 
not only among fhe later classical writers, but the New 
Testament The spirit willing but the flesh 
weak. Now the apostle seems describing the differ- 
ence between the various classes animals, rather than the 
different character their muscles. Or, the latter, com- 
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mon interpretation retained, cannot doubted that 
Paul meant put part for the whole; that is, 
describe the well-known permanent among vari- 
ous classes animals. This brings the meaning his πᾶ- 
σάρξ into harmony with the other objects mentioned 
the passage. But make σάρξ literal flesh, the chem- 
ist and physiologist might raise question whether the mus- 
cle man can easily distinguished from that some 
the beasts. 

But chief object look this passage from the 
stand-point natural history and chemistry. idea, 
indeed, that Paul any other sacred writer used the strict 
scientific language the nineteenth century; but does 
describe things harmony with modern science. Let 
look, first, Paul’s answer the objection the sceptic 
the resurrection the body. 

The illustration used the apostle, drawn from the 
germination and growth plant from seed, completely 
answers this famous objection. 

shows that the resurrection-body need contain only 
infinitesimal part the body laid the grave, order 
identical with it. 

plant, order possess specific identity with that 
from which sprang, needs have only that minute 
portion the seed which begins the new stalk and 
some species this would probably not form millionth part 
the full-grown plant. also may with the resur- 
rection the dead; and the spiritual body, consequently, 
need have larger portion the natural body. Who 
can doubt that such infinitesimal germ may preserved, 
Omnipotence, amid all the decompositions and recompo- 
sitions the grave 

Science goes further than this, and shows that. the 
identity organized body preserved, this world, 
though every particle has been changed repeatedly. 
make the same body, during the successive periods its ex- 
istence, only necessary that should composed the 
same elementary matter, combined the same proportions, 
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and moulded into essentially the same form and structure. 
The bodies, both animals and plants, are several times en- 
tirely changed during long life; but if, the old particles 
drop out, new ones the same kind come take their 
place, never suspect any loss identity. plant 
the seed tree childhood, and after nursing fora 
time springs up, leave for years, never doubt, 
our return, that look upon the same tree, though may 
greatly expanded, and its form and aspect somewhat 
changed. suspect, because our bodies have been, 
perhaps more than once, completely changed during our ten 
twenty years’ absence, that are not the same persons, 
bodily well mentally, who planted the tree. 

Science, then, would decide that not necessary that the 
resurrection-body should contain single particle the natu- 
ral body, order make them identical. judge from 
the figure employed, Paul, illustrate the subject, de- 
rived from vegetation, would seem that revelation does 
represent minute part the sleeping dust entering into 
the spiritual body. But whether this so, not, either 
supposition completely meets and triumphantly refutes the 
objection: How are the dead raised and with what body 
they shows how this might done, even though 
the resurrection-body should possess the same organization 
the natural body consist flesh and blood. But 
the future body may, consistently with its identity, possess 
flesh and blood, and unlike the present any plant 
the seed that produced it, still more completely does this il- 
lustration the apostle refute objection which, for eighteen 
hundred years, has hung like venomous viper the doctrine 
the resurrection the body. For there may sameness 
chemical composition without sameness 
there is, some extent, between the seed and the plant 
springing from it. might further than this, and say 
that, though sameness chemical composition essential 
the identity the body, periods this world, 
yet since the composition the seed often differs considera- 
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bly from that the plants, like difference may exist be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual body. 

ought distinctly stated, that the object this dis- 
cussion not ascertain the precise nature the spiritual 
body, but show that, even though the same laws bodily 
identity which prevail among organized bodies this world, 
apply the natural and spiritual body, can vindicate the 
scripture doctrine literal resurrection. But admit 
organization the spiritual body different from that 
the natural, the vindication becomes yet more complete. 

But since the preceding views organic bodily identity, 
this world, were first made public, myself, several years 
ago, least two able writers have endeavored prove them 
erroneous. 

former colleague, Prof. Haven, his late work 
Mental Philosophy, has not referred name; but 
has described theory identity, which one else, 
far know, has advanced, cannot doubt that his remarks 
were intended for me. says that “two bodies may 
composed the same chemical elements, the same pro- 
portion, and possessing the same general form and structure, 
yet they are not the same body. given piece wood, 
iron, divided into number parts, each closely 
resembling the others, the same appearance, size, figure, 
color, weight, and the same chemical components yet 
one these identical with any There limit 
the number identical bodies which possible con- 
ceive this theory identity.” 

These statements are all very true, applied inorganic 
homogeneous matter. But theory refers alone 
bodies. And here, too, easy conceive that God might 
have made two, multitude them, exactly alike 
composition, form, and and these, course, could 
not identical. But when come inquire what God 
has done, shall find that has not made any two alike, 
composition and and here, therefore, have 
means identification organic beings. 

Prof. Haven, however, says that “it only modified 
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and partial sense, that can predicate identity any ma- 
terial, organic existence. mean simply, continuity 
life, under the same general structure and organization.” 

understand Edward Sears, the other writer whom 
have referred, take the same ground, his late brilliant 
work, entitled Athanasia, when says (p. 27): “Is cer- 
tain aggregate particles, that constitutes the identity, and 
makes them any time body; the 
PRINCIPLE, that belongs inmost life, and changes its 
own purpose, all the matter incorporates 

indeed true, that the vital principle the essential 
thing the identity beings, and that there 
such thing identity organic body, independent 
intellect and life? admit, indeed, that there mental 
well vital identity. is, each person’s mind has 
peculiarities which distinguish from every other mind, and 
give the individual assurance that the same, men- 
tally, different periods his existence. Doubtless, too, 
the vital principle every one, has peculiarities that distin- 
guish from the same principle others; for organization 
results from vitality, and two bodies among animals 
plants are exactly alike, and seems fair impute the dif- 
ference the vital principle. But maintain that there 
also such thing organic identity distinction from that 
the mental the vital principle, although resulting from 
the latter. 

Your child intimate friend leaves you, and returns only 
after years absence. But when you meet him, must you 
wait inquire about the “organific principle,” continuity 
before you can identify him? Suppose, what 
certainly possible Infinite Power, that his former vital 
principle had been taken from him, and that another man 
had been substituted. You would not know it, unless the 
change had modified his organization features; you would 
still recognize him your child, friend, without inquiring 
anything about the “organific principle” “continuity 
suppose examination you should find that his 
body was longer composed flesh and blood, but some 
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other substance, say spermaceti, India rubber. You would 
would say the same, his form and features were much 
changed that you could not explain time circum- 
stances. How clear, then, that sameness chemical com- 
position and peculiarity form and structure, are the essen- 
tial things that constitute organic identity. 

The same tests enable the botanist and dis- 
tinguish and describe the vast variety the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. something the form each 
species mark off from every other species; and 
similar peculiarities, could each individual every species 
distinguished from every other. few cases two 
individuals are exactly alike that human penetration can- 
not distinguish them, regard remarkable anomaly, 
whose very infrequency proves the truth statement. 

How clear, too, that these cases the identity not de- 
pendent the principle life. For remains the dead 
and dried specimens the herbarium and 
animals the museum. ‘The peculiarities 
organic forms, which the identity mainly depends, are 
indeed man, the result the vital organific principle, 
acting according certain laws. laws impress 
one group animals and plants certain characters that 
enable the naturalist bring them into certain class; 
others, such characters will form genus; others, such 
characters will constitute them different species; and 
finally, each individual such characters distinguish 
from every other individual. these identifications could 
not made out, the whole science Natural History would 
only another name for chaos. 

maintain, then, understand these gentlemen do, 
that there such thing, except “in modified and partial 
sense,” bodily identity, opposed not only common 
experience, but settled scientific were so, 
science would chaos, and society Pandemonium 
The fact is, this identity certain and decided menta 
vital identity, and far easier and safer for men follow. 
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Assuming its existence, was led inquire, what con- 
sisted; and could discover, and can now discover, nothing 
else than sameness chemical composition, and peculiarity 
form and structure.” When formerly adopted this con- 
clusion, had idea that was coming into collision with 
any metaphysical theological systems. was aiming only 
meet famous objection the resurrection the body, 
which view had never been answered. still seems 
that the ground took was tenable, notwithstanding 
the efforts learned friends force from it. 

The second object the apostle this passage, 
seen from the view Natural History, show the 
great difference between the natural and spiritual body. 
The natural body represented seed lying the earth 
and undergoing the process germination, which partly 
process decay, and the spiritual body the plant which 
springs from it. are allowed, therefore, suppose 
great difference between the two the seed and 
the future plant. And the eye what can often more 
unlike? the microscope may reveal the future plant 
the germ the seed, and so, perhaps, the spiritual body 
may lie coiled the body laid the grave. But needs 
eye little less keen than omniscience discern the rela- 
tion. Nay, when the apostle says relation the plant, 
that God giveth body hath pleased him, may 
mean that the spiritual different from the natural body 
that there resemblance; yet seems most probable 
that would have understand that, the germ the 
future plant the seed, there starting point for the 
spiritual the natural body. 

third object aimed the this passage 
show the superior glory the spiritual over the natural 
body. prepares the way, first enumerating various 
objects from one another glory, and then enters 
into direct comparison, rather contrast, once the most 
brilliant and impressive which thé eloquence inspiration 
has given us: sown corruption, raised incor- 
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raised spiritual body. And the end the 
chapter does the strain rise higher and higher till becomes 
unearthly, and are borne upwards the very gates 
the celestial city. 

There fourth interesting conclusion which the nat- 
uralist cannot help drawing from this passage, even though 
the apostle may not have had distinctly mind. his 
language implies this conclusion, even though should 
have failed set without the aid science, need not 
hesitate admit into our creed, any more than should 
principle first brought light excavations Nineveh. 
The naturalist does see the passage under consideration 
evidence that there specific identity between the natural 
and the spiritual body. vegetable physiologist the nine- 
teenth century could hardly state this principle more clearly 
and definitely respect plants than the apostle has done: 
αὐτῷ δίδωσι σῶμα Kal ἑκάστῳ TOV 
σπερμάτων ἴδιον σῶμα. Here declared that every 
species plant has its peculiar body, which distin- 
guished from every other plant. But why limit the apostle’s 
language the species? Does not clearly extend 
individual plants? Might not ἑκάστῳ τῶν σπερμάτων 
ἴδιον σῶμα properly translated each one the seeds its 
own body? had before spoken species, when said: 
σίτου τινος τῶν λοιπῶν. meant nothing more 
the ἑκάστῳ τῶν σπερμάτων, would tautology. Be- 
sides, know that each individual seed does produce 
plant that may distinguished from every other plant; 
such translation rejected, yet the doctrine taught 
this passage implication least, that each individual 
seed produces plant different from that springing from any 
other seed its own any other species. 

The apostle proceeds instance other examples fixed 
differences nature the animal kingdom, and also 
inorganic nature the sun, moon and stars. adds: 
also the resurrection the dead. His οὕτω καὶ this 
phrase must embrace his first illustration the plant spring- 
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ing from the decaying seed, well the other objects 
referred the beautiful contrasts which follow, 
uses the same figure. sown, says he, corruption, 

Now can hardly doubted that the leading object 
the apostle, referring those several fixed differences 
nature, show how easy for God give the spiritual 
body power and glory vastly superior the natural. But 
the naturalist cannot fail infer from that, the spiritual 
retains such specific and individual identity with the natu- 
ral body, plant does with that from which sprung; then 
whoever acquainted with the natural, would recognize the 
spiritual body easily can the different species plants 
and animals that appear the spring. their specific 
peculiarity and resemblance the plants the same species 
with which was acquainted the previous year, that ena- 
bles him make this recognition the spring. True, the 
spiritual body cannot have the same organization the nat- 
ural for flesh and blood, says Paul, cannot inherit the king- 
God. But does not hence follow that will de- 
void organization. Nay, its superior glory awakens the 
expectation that will possess still more exquisite organi- 
zation. But this need not prevent its retention certain 
appearances that will once identify with the body laid 
the grave. the nature those marks identifica- 
tion, know nothing. But external resemblances, 
not internal organization, that identify plants and animals 
species. “In the spring,” quote the words which 
used, several years ago, sermon the resurrections 
spring, every spire grass developed with the same form 
and color, and position its that the Fes- 
tuca once known from Poa and Agrostis, and the Dac- 
tylis from the Phleum. The Anemones and the Violets, the 
Gnaphalium, the Trillium, the Trifolium, the Hepatica, and 
Leontodon, are restored without the loss single tint 
coloring, change the form their leaves, their stems, 
their flowers. The oak, also, and the maple, the elm and 


the poplar, the willow and the birch, the Cornus and the Py- 
rus, the pine and the spruce, and thousand other species 
trees and shrubs, put forth the same peculiar flowers and 
leaves, and take the same specific shapes and colors, which 
they have had since first they rose out the earth the di- 
vine command. familiar voices, too, meet from 
the fields and the groves. the earliest dawn, the robin’s 
cheerful song heard, with the clear, rich note the lark, 
the soft tone the bluebird, the twitter the swallow, the 
cooing the dove, the clear and cheerful voice the black- 
bird, and the hoarse yet welcome garrulity the crow. 
short, wherever turn our eyes, whenever open our 
ears, forins and sounds vegetable and animal life meet 
almost endless profusion, yet familiar from our ear- 
liest and most them dear not only because 
their inherent beauty and loveliness, but because they are 
associated with the most cherished recollections our lives.” 
And when the apostle says, that God giveth every seed 
his own and that will with the resurrection 
the dead every naturalist feels sure that there will exist, also, 
such marks identity between the natural and spiritual body, 
will enable those familiar with the one, recognize the 
other. describe how that specific and 
individual identity can preserved amid the decompositions 
the grave. But Ido know that the specific characteristics 
plants and animals are maintained, world, under 
changes perhaps equally and when Jehovah declares 
that shall the resurrection the dead, joyfully 
acquiesce the doctrine, because know that Infinite Power 
can accomplish that which Infinite Wisdom determines.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


JOHN GEORGE HAMANN. 


REV. HOPPIN, NOW PARIS. 


are some men who have left behind them the 
reputation for transcendent abilities, that not adequately 
shown their works. Hamann was one these. 
author not much read even his native land, and not much 
known out Germany, nevertheless exerted great and 
beneficent, though silent and conservative, influence his 
day, and deserves known wherever genius united with 
faith honored. His memory should precious the 
church Christ all places and ages. cull from Ger- 
man sources! the following brief account his life. 


John George Hamann was born Aug. 27, 1730, 
berg, Prussia, parents good circumstances, his father 
being surgeon some note. was reared faithful 
Christian manner. was instructed the liberal branches, 
the languages, the fine arts, and especially music. But his 
early education, notwithstanding these advantages, was very 
irregular. was first the hands ex-preacher named 
Hoffman, who taught him seven years, chiefly Latin; 
then came into the school the pro-rector Kohl, dull and 
pedantic man, who confined him entirely the classics. 
obtained knowledge history,” himself says, 
geography, nor the least conception style, nor any idea 
poetry. never been able make the deficiency 
the first two, and have acquired taste for the latter too 
late; for find very difficult arrange thoughts 
conversation writing orderly manner, and express 
them with ease.” next became the pupil neological 
tutor; and last entered the government school, under the 
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learned and pious rector Salthenius, where gained the 
first idea philosophy and mathematics, theology and 
the Hebrew language. Here,” says, new field was 
open me, and brain was market-booth entirely 
new wares.” 1746, entered the University 
berg, and studied philosophy with Knutzen, and for time 
devoted himself theology, and afterwards, order 
please his parents, jurisprudence. But strong inclina- 
tion the study antiquity, criticism, and philology, turned 
his mind from the positive sciences. order live with 
more freedom, and see somewhat the world, took 
the situation tutor Liefland, but after year and 
half gave up, through his restless desire for independence. 
Thereupon lived some months with countryman his 
father’s Riga without occupation, until necessity com- 
pelled him, 1753, again become tutor Curland. 
But impatient and unsatisfied, went back 1755 Riga. 
One his youthful friends, Berens name, took him into 
the company the commercial house Berens. This rela- 
tion led him the study mercantile science, and political 
economy. Aided his friends undertook 
commercial journey England for the house Berens. 
this journey was frequently desponding moods 
regarding his whole purpose London found 
himself entirely unfitted execute his business commission, 
and gave himself over despair much dissipation and 
excess, striving vain for some other way obtain live- 
lihood. Under the extreme pressure necessity, brought 
his rash conduct, was driven seek higher aid. 
While reading the Bible, light sprung him, revealing 
the life had hitherto led, and divine trust filled his soul. 
From this time hung with the greatest fervor faith 
upon the Christian revelation. begins one his books, 
entitled Bible meditations, with affecting allusion his 
reading the Bible London: London: March 1758. 
have to-day with God’s help commenced reading the Bible. 
circumstances compel the strictest solitude, wherein 
sit and watch like sparrow upon the house-top, have 
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sought relief from the bitterness thoughts over past 
follies, and the abused mercies God, the society 
books. But scientific books seem now like Job’s friends, 
better suited task patience, than afford comfort 
open wounds, than sooth their pain. Iam justified 
placing the strongest confidence the grace God. 
has not been from any want evil inclination, nor suffi- 
cient opportunity, that have not fallen into deeper misery, 
and more presumptuous sin, than Iam now in. God! 
are such poor creatures, that even smaller degree wick- 
edness cause thankfulness unto thee. God! are 
such unworthy beings, that nothing but our own unbelief 
can shorten thine arm, and set bounds thy generosity 
blessing us.” 

soul, left England the summer 
1758, and journeyed back Riga. lived Riga the. 
home his former friend Berens, occupying himself 
various ways, until his religious bent and his free humor 
brought separation between himself and his commer- 
cial friends. lived four years literary free- 
dom his father’s house and devoted his 
intellectual activity serious studies, especially oriental 
and classical literature. this period composed many 
his works. says this part his life: “In these 
happy years, first learned how study, and have lived 
that harvest ever since.” After the death his father, 
was great straits, sometimes travelling business 
agent, and sometimes picking scanty living copy- 
ist, until, through the influence Kant and other friends, 
secured the situation writer and translator the excise 
department. live,” wrote Herder, “all day long 
the plough, and have hard vocation, but some instinct, 
know not what, makes sweet After ten years 
severe service, obtained, 1777, the comfortable office 
superintendent the royal customs, with salary three 
hundred dollars, free dwelling, and some perquisites afford- 
ing additional income. But these being soon removed, 
was reduced live, with his four children, the narrowest 
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circumstances. 1784, young man the name 
Bucholz, having heard through Lavater the distressed 
condition this excellent man, generously made him the 
present considerable sum money. Hamann now 
desired take journey his friends Western Germany, 
and possible renovate his care-worn frame. waited 
some years for permission leave, and finally gave his 
office 1787. the summer this year made his 
journey, and spent the time alternately with friends 
Miinster and Welbergen, and also visited Jacobi Diissel- 
dorf. the 20th June fell sick Miinster, and died 
the following day. His monument stands the garden 
the princess Galiczin, with Latin inscription. 
Much his life was consumed barren journeyings, finding 
resting-place for foot heart. was another illus- 
tration genius without practicality, and the man 
thought, mistaken the start for the man action. 
Hamann’s mature life comprises nearly the last half the 
eighteenth century, the period that prepared and preceded the 
French revolution when the mind Europe was un- 
wonted ferment; when the modern sciences, now tran- 
quilly and powerfully working, their birth; and when 
philosophy, rising from the death old ideas, was manifest- 
ing unnatural and excited energy unsettle all founda- 
tions, false true. France, the evil reign the sensual 
philosophy was universal, having more true religious 
antagonism contend with than what found Jesuitism. 
Germany, there was brilliant intellectual awakening 
but there was also false source life and power, from which 
her Lessings, Wielands, and Goethes drew, insensibly de- 
grading and materializing, while professing free, the mind, 
and levelling the way for more recent pantheistic and selfish 
philosophies. Immanuel Kant had put forth his mighty la- 
bors; but whatever good may considered them, 
was not yet recognized, nor was even, perhaps, known 
himself. Hamann was born the same town with Kant, 
six years later, and they were personal friends, though the 
former was the fearless reviewer the latter, and his de- 
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cided opponent many matters opinion. But Ha- 
mann belongs the pure glory having kept the amid 
the unsettlings this convulsive period, and the temptations 
his own free, wayward, and original mind. 

Yet his faithful spirit, order preserve its trust, unfor- 
tunately thought necessary hide the faith that was 
it, enigmas, Christians, time trouble, have hid 
the Bible false wainscotts, and holes the earth. From 
his mystic and oracular style, obtained the name the 
magician the north,” and thus gleams, somewhat mys- 
teriously and formidably, athwart the literature that pe- 
riod but this name implied nothing specious his writings 
character. For, while was enveloped degree 
mystery, and ill understood his age, was, nevertheless, 
deeply reverenced; and appears have exercised un- 
conscious, hidden, almost magical, influence over minds, even 
over such men Herder, Jacobi, Mendelssohn, and Goethe 
himself. His Correspondence with these, now perhaps 
the most readable, natural, and valuable portion his writ- 
ings. regretted that did not write, always, with 
more but can hardly, now, judge the emer- 
gencies fearfully unbelieving age. Goethe, this rela- 
tion, speaks Hamann with something tenderness 
was regarded, indeed, those who ruled the literature the 
day, abstruse enthusiast but the upstriving youth 
the country yielded itself, without resistance, his attrac- 
tions. ‘the silent the land, as, half jest and half 
earnest they were called, those pious souls who, with- 
out confessing any particular communion, formed in- 
visible church, turned their attention toward him.” Hamann 
undoubtedly felt his influence upon the restless mind his 
and, whether judging rightly wrongly, 
wish lose that influence critical period, too 
sharp definiteness his religious expressions rather 
choosing attract and lead on, into truth, hint, and in- 
ference, and thoughis, half-seen through the mist metaphor. 
this idea far that seems, some his writ- 
ings, willing literally fool, order preach Christ 
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infidel minds. Yet the impression should not made, 
that either wrongly timidly concealed his religious con- 
victions for, the contrary, has, many ways, the 
course his writings, expressed clear, feeling, and experi- 
mental belief the great essentials the Christian faith. 
some his works, true, may perceive the beginnings 
the modern philosophy Germany; but these speculative 
views were modified, him, reverent spirit, that would 
have cast them the winds, had they been seen tend 
the injury faith. 

Hamann holds peculiar relation the religious world, 
not having been professed preacher writer upon religious 
truth, but rather independent thinker, regenerated mind 
exercising its birthright study and speak the greatest 
themes. had large views theology, not confining 
one separate science, but considering all things embraced 
its science. had deep religious philosophy, while, 
the same time, was true the simple faith the gos- 
pel. was favorite author with Neander and there 
much ground for the opinion, that contributed form 
that historian’s profound method reasoning: that method 
which refers the outer truth the inner principle, and seeks 
develop the spiritual law events. There striking 
similarity the views these two authors, the grandeur 
and centralness which they give the doctrine the Incar- 
nation. both draw, believingly, from the truth 
inward union with God Christ, the human soul, the 
great and infinite fact our One leading idea, up- 
which Hamann dwells his writings, this All that 
man undertakes, whether word deed, however pet- 
formed, should spring out the union all his powers 
every partial effort condemned.” took broad 
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views the human powers, and aimed full develop- 
ment our nature. despised attribute humanity, 
whether physical spiritual. magnified human nature, 
not for itself, but the manifestation God through it. 
Like the earliest Christian fathers, Origen, and 
Tertullian, never would dissociate man from God; and 
while held strongly the facts sin and depravity, 
saw deeper and more encouraging truths than these, still left 
nature. Hamann’s views Christ are marked great 
feeling and depth; and this account favorite au- 
thor with German evangelical commentators, especially Ols- 
hausen and notice that some American theological 
writers are beginning quote Hamann. has future, 
believe, more happy and powerful than the past. 
Word made flesh,” says, “is the only wonderful plan that 
reaches the inner relations, the limitless desires, and the infi- 
nite wants and sorrows, our nature. alone reveals the 
mystery the divine nature, its Lord. the Tree 
Life, the midst the garden. When all speculations 
fail, then the foundation-truth the union Divinity with 
humanity, and humanity with Divinity, 
view the depth the work Christ for us, would satisfy 
Augustine himself. more than once quotes Luther’s 
language: Christian does not behold his own virtue and 
but sees, himself, guilt and unholiness. 
word, his holiness heaven, where Christ There 
says, which sin drowns, but which God 
hears. voice, the depth our heart, the bluod 
the Redeemer, crying: The depth our heart sprinkled 
with the blood shed for the whole world.” 
Something Hamann’s religious philosophy might, per- 
haps, thus expressed: All the works God are the 
manifestations his qualities and thus natural things are 
the images spiritual things. God reveals himself, Na- 
ture, ina more general manner. God reveals himself, his 
word, more particular and secret manner, were, 
the inmost man. unity the authorship both, 
shown the dialect both which there the same 
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tone immeasurable height and depth, the same infinite 
majesty. 

Now man himself belongs this natural creation 
God, which God manifests himself. God, therefore, re- 
veals himself the nature man. Where, then, nature 
truly speaks man (or where nature restored its origi- 
nal divine truth), there God speaking. Religion simply 
the restoration divine truth the nature man. the 
life itself essential perfect working speaking na- 
ture, the pure reason man cannot separated from the 
real experience, any true philosophy. The revealed 
Word, therefore, the instructor human experience, 
absolutely essential. The reason, alone, imperfect 
guide. The study and obedience the word God are 
the indispensable wings the reason, without which hob- 
bles upon the ground. When the Godhead manifests him- 
self both through nature and through his word, philosophy 
must confess this, and bound show their harmony. 

Though this crude statement, yet may perceive 
this, glimpses the modern German philosophy, which 
this double idea nature and experience, the subject and 
the more fully carried out. Whatever there 
true it, here foreshadowed; but Hamann’s case, 
was joined with, and modified by, the great and saving truth 
belief the essentialness and supreme authority the 
word God; fact, the true manifestation God 
young theologian, throw away his proud scientific prepa- 
rations, and study but three books: the Bible, Schulzen’s 
Hymn-book, and Luther’s Abridgment Doctrine. 

Hamann’s published works, issued from the three periods 
1759—63, 1772—76 and are numerous, but are 
fragmentary and impulsive. seemed write relieve 
active mind, and unburden soul thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with his age. did not write, like Goethe, build 
temple his own genius. His largest works are “the 
Memorabilia Socrates,” Golgotha and Schlebimini,” and 
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the Hebrew and Greek languages upon religion and philo- 
sophy; freedom and education; law and legislation; con- 
tracts and trade; history and poetry. Most these writings 
have polemic tone, and are directed with great power 
satire against the materialism, imitativeness, and shallow 
negation his times; and this circumstance now assists 
destroying these works, because the best polemical writings, 
like shells that have battered error, have done their work. 
Jean Paul Richter says Hamann’s style: Hamann 
deep sky full telescopic stars, and many nebulae that 
eye can And again says: His style stream 
which storm drives back toward its source, that Dutch 
market-tubs cannot navigate Another writer thus char- 
acterizes his writings: kernel contains great thoughts, 
but the shell hard compound all sorts things.” 
Owing his irregular education, his powerful and almost 
oriental but undisciplined imagination, and his mistaken 
cautiousness the expression religious truth, his style 
dark, metaphoric, involved. wheel within wheel, though 
they all living creatures, instinct with intelligence, and 
glowing with the love God. its most grotesque, iron- 
ical and weirdlike form, pregnant with great and good 
thoughts. Or, put Richter’s idea into another shape, his 
style like old Flemish painting, very dusky first, but 
the more one looks it, the more interior has. The fol- 
lowing short extract, though quite simple for Hamann, may 
give some slight idea his singular and allegorical method 
entitled Fragments.” 

host bountifully fed from five loaves; this small 
portion abundant for the multitude the desert place, 
that more baskets full are left over, than there was bread 
originally. see similar miracle divine grace the 
multitude wisdoms. vast collect the history 
And upon what all based? Upon the 
five loaves, upon the five senses, which share with irra- 
tional creatures. Not only the whole store-house the 
reason, but the treasure-house faith, rests upon the same 
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foundation. Our reason like that blind Theban seer, 
whom his daughter delineated the flight birds, and 
prophesied from her report. Faith, says the apostle, 
through hearing,’ through hearing the word God. ‘Go 
and show John those things which hear and see,’ said 
our Lord. Man enjoys infinitely more than has need of, 
and wastes infinitely more than enjoys. prodigal 
mother Nature her children, and how great her conde- 
scension, when she diminishes the scale and proportion 
our wants, but sets herself supply sumptuously the hun- 
ger and extravagance our desires. Must she not the 
daughter loving and benevolent The visible 
world may ever desert the eye soul 
created for heaven; the bread which God gives here may 
seem ever inconsiderable and insufficient the fishes may 
ever small, but they are blest, multiplied and glorified, 
wonder-working, mysterious God, whom Christians 
call ours, because has manifested himself such 
great lowliness and love.— But our souls may guilty 
wasting that nutriment their strength which God supplies 
the desert this life. Besides the moderation which our 
poverty should prescribe us, frugal care the fragments 
which fall the heat our appetite, and which not 
take the pains collect, because see more before us, 
cannot blamed. live here upon fragments. Our 
thoughts are nothing but fragments. Yes, our wisdom 
piecemeal.” 

Hamann’s metaphors, which form the invariable clothing 
his thoughts, are sometimes full simple majesty and 
beauty. says one place: Faith like the pillar 
cloud day, but when the night affliction comes, turns 
into pillar says again, “is that voice 
our own heart, which sometimes call conscience, some- 
times the voice reason, sometimes the whisper our 
ministering angel? Ah, more than our own heart, 
than any angel. the Spirit God speaking us.” 
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ARTICLE 
ROMANISM AND FREE BIBLE. 


REV. WILLIAM BARROWS, READING, MASS. 


place does Romanism assign the Bible, 
book for the people? This becoming question grave 
interest our country. Several minor issues concerning its 
use have sprung communities where the papal and 
protestant communions are mixed, showing that two widely 
different policies form the usage the two denominations. 
The uniformity action, and the persistency it, shown 
Romanism, make evident that they are not experiment- 
ing discover the true theory. act from principles 
settled and well-understood. action definite, 
prompt, and cordial, the protestant, the use they 
wish make the scriptures, book for the people. 

evident, and latterly there has been painful growth 
the evidence, that the two theories these two great 
divisions Christendom are antagonistic. 

Itis matter the first consequence that the two parties 
understand each other. Probably issue greater moment 
could not raised respecting our prosperity and perpe- 
tuity asa people, than the question, which these two theories 
shall prevail. understand our history, our begirining, 
fruitful what makes people truly great, lies far the 
wrenching the Bible from the iron grasp the hierarchy. 


The principal freight the Mayflower was free Bible. 


Plymouth Rock but common landing for any band 
adventurers, till discover the English Bible the 
Puritans coupled with it. ‘This book itis that, among us, 
has aroused the mind, freed and cleared the conscience, and 
defined and enlarged the limits civil, social, and religious 
liberty. the Bible that has stimulated industry, and 
developed national resources and growth, till span the 
continent and lay hand either ocean. contrast with 


people might understand the words God. And was 
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countries the Old World, where the Bible prohibited 
book, our standing army made Sabbath schools, 
and our police secret watch are the prophets and the 
apostles. 

Undoubtedly our national prosperity, from the landing 
the Pilgrims hitherto, largely from the influence the 
scriptures, common and popular book. He, then, who 
would exclude text-book popular mind, smites 
the people the very hidings their strength. adopt 
the noble words Webster, touches the very founda- 
tions public law, and the Constitution, and the whole 
welfare the State.”! free Bible has been our strength, 
our glory, and must our guarantee for the future. 

Romanism, however, has another theory and another prac- 
tice. The ancient, comprehensive, and unchanged policy 
the papacy the suppression the word God the 
mother tongue people. The ground their objection 
our Protestant management the public use the scrip- 
tures not the difference between hallowed” and 
fied,” nor yet the division the decalogue, nor the unfaith- 
fulness the common version, nor the exclusion the 
Douay. Their objection against having any version 
popular and general use, book designed for, and common 
with, the multitude. Their scruples conscience, and diffi- 
culties and objections, grow out ancient and leading 
principle the Roman Catholic Church, that the Bible 
not for the people. 

the design this Article show the rise and preva- 
lence, and general adoption this principle, the papal 
communion. 

The pen inspiration has always written the language 
best understood the readers more immediately intended. 
Moses wrote the language his people. And from 
Moses David, the golden age the Hebrew tongue, the 
Hebrew was used the medium revelation, that the 
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from David the captivity, though the language was less 
pure. When the Jews returned from the captivity, and had 
far forgotten the Hebrew their use the Chaldee, 
unable understand the reading the law its 
original language, the Levites the sense and caused 
them understand the reading,” translating the same 
into the Chaldee dialect. And afterward Ezra, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel wrote this dialect some extent. careful 
was God lest his word should shut foreign lan- 
guage, and kept from the people. And caused 
the New written the language best 
understood those for whom was immediately intended. 
But because there were and would continue nations 
who could not understand the scriptures their original 
tongues, provided the gift tongues and translators. 
the apostles and their immediate took the 
work giving the scriptures the nations the mother 
tongue. well did they carry out this design God, that 
says, 315, that the scriptures were translated 
into all languages, Greek and barbarian, throughout the 
known world, where the gospel had gone. When nation 
that spoke strange tongue was converted Christianity, 
the scriptures were immediately translated into it. And 
Theodoret, who died about 450, says that every nation 
had the scriptures their own tongue. And this agree 
Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustine. And when, 1). 
one writer attempted show that was impossible cor- 
rupt the scriptures, gave reason that they were 
already translated into the languages seventy-two nations 
Such were the theory, tendency, and prospects’ 
for free Bible the vernacular people the earlier 
and purer ages Christianity. 

the decline letters, the apostasy the church, and 
the almost entire loss primitive Christianity, needless 
speak. The night was long and awful. was even 
horror great darkness.” only thing that had light 
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itself was shut cloister and cave. The light that God 
had given put candlestick, men had put under 
bushel. The church was paganized, and had secured the 
making the kings, and the controlling the State. Her 
three greatest attributes were ignorance, despotism, and pro- 
fligacy. When, therefore, the twelfth century, the light 
God’s word struggled come abroad again, the struggles 
were those chaotic ones that precede creation. Waldo, 
the .first introduce the scriptures into any modern lan- 
guage Europe, barely saved his life from the persecutions 
the church, while his followers were the first bear the 
crown martyrdom defence free Bible. Other ver- 
sions and versifications followed, exposing the unsound faith 
and unholy life the priesthood. efforts refor- 
mation annoyed the hierarchy exceedingly. They readily 
saw. that the greatest force brought against them was the 
open word God. boldness and policy, therefore, 
rarely equalled even good cause, they struck the root 
their troubles the absolute prohibition the scriptures 
the laity. This was the Council Toulouse 1229. 
The original the infamous decree follows: Prohi- 
bemus, etiam, libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi laici 
permittantur habere: nisi, forte, Psalterium vel Breviarium 
pro divinis officiis, aut Horas Mariae aliquis devotione 
habere velet; sed praemissos libros habeant vulgari 
translatos arctissime inhibemus.”! Since the days Moses 
God has enacted otherwise. For centuries the contrary and 
apostolic theory and practice the church had prevailed. 
Now Rome reverses all. ‘Then and there, six hundred and 
thirty years ago, she turned the clasp God’s word. And 
from that day this her position has been: Bible the 
vernacular for the people. this position she 
has allowed, but under protest, and pressure 
stances, and seemingly rather than really. 

From the date the decree 'Tolosa the introduction 
printing 1440, and while translations must lie manu- 
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script, was not very difficult their circulation. 
This remark, however, should applied Wiclif’s, with 
qualification. For Knighton, the papal historian those 
times, says Wiclif’s work: “In this way the gospel pearl 
cast abroad and trodden under foot swine, and that 
which was before precious both clergy and laity, now 
rendered, were, the common jest both. The jewel 
the church turned into the sport the people, and 
what was hitherto the principal gift the clergy and divines 
made forever common the laity.”! 

And 1408 Arundel, archbishop Canterbury, secured 
the passage the following decree, convocation his 
clergy “It dangerous thing translate the text 
the holy scriptures, out one language into another.... 
We, therefore, enact and ordain that one hereafter do, 
his own authority, translate any text scripture into Eng- 
lish, any other tongue, way book, libel, treatise.” 

The introduction printing multiplied, vastly, the 
culties the hierarchy suppressing the Bible. The 
vicar St. Paul’s Cross, Surrey, went far make the 
profound remark must root out printing, printing 
will root out.” 

The translation Tyndale, that appeared 1526, was 
received with bitter hostility. bishop London, 
announced his archdeacons, that “some sons iniquity, 
and ministers the Lutheran faction, had craftily translated 
the holy gospel God into our vulgar English,” and or- 
dered all copies burned. The aid Henry VIII. 


was invoked And had borne the title De-. 


fender the Faith,” for ten years, was ready papal 
service. therefore declared that the having the whole 
scripture English not necessary Christian men 
and decreed that the “translation scripture corrupted 
William Tyndale, well the Old Testament 
the New, should utterly expelled, rejected,” 
dale himself was imprisoned, strangled, and burned many 
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his books destroyed, and many his readers executed. 
And 1543 was enacted that prentises, 
serving men the degrees yomen under 
husbandmen, nor labourers, were read the bible New 
Testament English, himself any other, privately 
openly, upon paine one month’s imprisonment.” 

virulent was this hostility God’s law, English, 
even any portion it, for the people, that bishop Bonner, 
order Oct. 25, 1554, required all church-wardens, the 
diocese London, abolish and extinguish; that they 
might not read seen,” all passages from God’s word, 
painted the walls the 

Cardinal Pole, who succeeded Cranmer see Can- 
terbury, 1556, removed, highly probable, all Bibles 
and prayer-books from the churches his diocese, and all 
texts scripture from the walls. appointed commis- 
sioners, also, visit the universities Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and effect papal reform which they did 
burning all the English such other books they 
judged And so, some years after, find 
this entry the account-book the church-wardens Crun- 
Paid for lack Bible Canterbury, 15. 3d.” 

When Elizabeth took the crown, and turned the State 
more fully with the Protestant Reformation, would seem 
that the same question, the Bible the public schools, 
was then party question between Protestants and 
reign, 1559, she addressed fifty-three articles instruction 
and reform the clergy and laity the land; two which 
read follows: 

“41. Schoolmasters shall exhort their children love and 
reverence the true religion, now allowed authority. 

“42, They shall teach their scholars certain sentences 
scripture, tending godliness.” 

But the hostility the Roman Catholic church free 
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Bible for the people, was manifest other countries 
England. fact two must suffice indicate, where 
volume might given. 

Before the Reformation, the Bible was unknown book 
among the people Scotland. Divine service 
formed Latin, which even the leading ecclesiastics 
knew but little. Great care was taken keep even cate- 
chism from the laity. The importation any Luther’s 
works was forbidden, under forfeiture ship and cargo. 
few copies the English Bible were smuggled and read, 
secret and conventicles. And till the death the Fifth 
James, 1542, many were those who went the flames for 
using that 

the faculty theology Paris passed decree, 
which, two years afterward, became law that realm, that 
neither expedient nor useful for the Christian public 
that any translations the Bible should permitted 
printed; but that they ought rather suppressed, in- 
considering the times.” 

the Netherlands, similar hostility vulgar transla- 
tions was shown. 1525, imperial edict prohibited all 
assemblies order read, speak, confer, preach concern- 
ing the gospel other holy writings, the Latin, Flemish, 
Walloon languages.” 1546, Charles issued 
edict that specified the text books for the public schools. 
Among those prohibited were thirty-nine different transla- 
tions editions the Bible, the Latin, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French 

About the year 1500, the scriptures, parts them, had 
been brought into many the dialects Spain, through the 
great labor and peril those who loved the Word. 

But fifty years, nearly all these had been ferreted out 
the emissaries Rome, and committed the flames. 
And efforts new translations were held check the 
decree Ferdinand and Isabella, that “no one should 
translate the scriptures into the vulgar tongue, have 
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them their possession, under pain the severest punish- 

This survey papal hostility the translation and circu- 
lation the scriptures, the vulgar tongue, brings down 
about the year 1550. The facts adduced are few com- 
pared with the mass from which they have beentaken. 
they are enough make the Roman spirit, toward 
free Bible perfectly evident. They explain and illustrate 
the decree Tolosa with overwhelming clearness. 
Bible, the vernacular people, the principle that, 
during all these years, she has carried her church 
has extended its limits, and enforced fully her power 
would permit. 

Still Rome was losing ground. The Reformation was 
making rapid advances. Her bind the word God 
were but partially successful. For, during the 
six years this sixteenth century, the middle which 
have come our survey, about six hundred editions the 
entire Bible, and parts it, had been printed, different 
languages.2 This fact was, doubt, that suggested 
John Fox, the martyrologist, that noble passage his, 
the printing-press. are known, knowledge 
groweth, judgment increaseth, books are dispersed, the 
ture seen, the doctors read, stories opened, times 
compared, truth discerned, falsehood detected, and with fin- 
ger and all through the benefit printing. 
fore, that either the pope must abolish printing, 
must seek new world reign over; else, this 
world standeth, printing doubtless will abolish 

Does, then, Rome recede before the Does she re- 
her decrees against and her anathemas 
against Does she confess her error, welcome 
the printing-press, and throw open her dark domains the 
in-coming light God’s shall see. 

The Roman Catholic church now straits. 
This entrance God’s word, through many vernacular 
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editions, has shed light her corrupt faith, debauched life, 
and canonical She aroused, pained, agonized. 
with her when the probe goes down into the rotten- 
ness the bones. She makes desperate for recovery. 
She calls all her strength. universal council covened 
and organized the 13th December, 1545. 
This was the last general council ever held that church, 
and taking notice the question before us. Its decrees, 
therefore, are supreme and unchanged authority 
question. concerns us, therefore, inquire into their 
import. 

One decree forbids any printer print, any author 
publish, any bookseller sell, any person copy, read, 
lend, possess, any book religion that has not the 
printed written certificate approval the inquisitors 
appointed for such purpose. the Old Tes- 
tament are forbidden all but the pious and learned, and 
they can have them only the discretion the bishop. 
translations the New heretics are for- 
bidden all. 

But the Fourth Rule concerning prohibited books wor- 
thy exact quotation. Whereas evident from ex- 
perience, that, the sacred books permitted the vulgar 
indiscriminately, more harm than utility arises there- 
from, reason the temerity men, this respect let 
depend the discretiou the bishop inquisitor, that 
with the counsel the parish priest confessor, they can 
grant them the reading the books translated Catho- 
lic authors the vulgar tongue, such persons they may 
consider may derive not injury, but increase faith 
piety from such reading, whjch power they may have 
with respect the scriptures.”! And appears, the 
“infallible” judgment the Holy Mother church, that free 
Bible “more harm than And her 
agrees with this judgment. 

Rome has always been the very heart Roman Catholi- 


“Quam facultatem scriptis which privilege they must have 
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cism, and Italy its fairest vineyard. anywhere, the 
Holy Church has been able show its principles, press its 
policy, and make boast its fruits the world. 
significant fact, therefore, that not one edition the Bible 
appeared papal hands the Italian language during the 
seventeenth century. The church was “at peace” Italy, 
and such thing Italian Bible was not tolerable.” 
And yet the College Propaganda, instituted Rome 
1627, printed its own presses, during the first fifty years 
its existence, works forty-eight languages. 
But though unsupplied, Bible the vernacular was 
printed Italy during that same century. thousand 
and fifty editions the Bible, parts it, the Latin 
and oriental languages, were printed during this century, 
but only twenty-three them Rome. And the more 
than nine hundred and forty modern languages, not one 
them was printed Rome, the temporal domain 
the pope. But there were printed Rome during this time 
fourteen indexes catalogues prohibited books, and 
among them vast number editions the 
For the illustration the papacy its principles and 
workings, Spain serves almost well Italy. What 
the will the one, the word the other. Having, there- 
fore, seen the disposition Rome toward vernacular Bibles, 
are not surprised find that, during the century ques- 
tion, Bible New any language, ancient 
modern, was printed Spain Portugal. Several expurga- 
tory and prohibitory indexes were published there. only 
one them, the edition 1667, more than one hundred and 
seventy editions the Bible are censured. Many them were 
ordered suppressed, and others were corrected 
and expurgated.? during that whole century, the 
Romish church found not the will nor the way give one 
acceptable edition those countries. commentary 
are those century facts the theory and practice the 
Roman Catholic church concerning free Bible! Indeed, 
long after 1786, Dr. Geddes, himself Catholic, 
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observes the Prospectus for his own English translation 
“In Spain there not, believe, this day, single edited 
version the whole Romish church has shown 
the fertility her Christian genius, and the excellence 
typography, Prohibitory Indexes, rather than modern 
versions the Bible. 

objection this statement, does any one say, that she 
has the Rhemish and Douay Bible for her mem- 
true that 1582, two hundred and two years 
after Wiclif’s translation, and after thousands, probably, 
Protestant translations and editions, diflerent languages, 
had been published, Rome tardily gave the New Testament 
English. And was not given willingly. Some 
statements, their original Preface it, deserve 
Which translation doe not for all that publish, upon 
erroneous pinion necessitie, that the holy scriptures should 
alwaies our mother tonge, that they ought, were 
generally and absolutely deemed more convenient 
itself, and more agreeable God’s word and honour, edi- 
fication the have them turned into vulgar tonges, 
then kept and studied only the Ecclesiastical, learned 
languages.... must not imagine that the primitive 
church, either every one that understoode the learned tonges 
wherein the scriptures were written, other languages into 
which they were translated, might without reprehension 
reade, reason, dispute, turne and tosse the scriptures: that 
our forefathers suffered every scholemaister, scholer, Gram- 
marian, that had little Greeke Latin, straight take 
hand the holy that the translated Bibles into 
the vulgar tonges, were the handes every husbandman, 
artificer, prentice, boies, girles, mistresse, maid, man, that they 
were sung, plaied, alleayed, every tinker, taverner, rimer, 
minstrel; that they were for table talk, for alebenches, for 
boates, and barges, and for every prophane person and com- 
panie. No, those better times men were neither ill, 
nor curious themselves, abuse the blessed. booke 
Christ, neither was there any such easy meanes, before 
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printing was invented, disperse the copies into the handes 
every man, now there is.” 

the effects free Bible the people, this Preface 
speaks very openly, contrasting nation that has the Bi- 
ble with one that has not. After experiment two 
centuries, are very willing accept the issue offered 
and, the passage about quoted, will contrast 
Protestant England with Catholic Spain; Protestant Scot- 
land with Catholic Ireland, the New England States with 
the Roman States States the Church. Looke whether 
your men more vertuous, your women more chast your 
childré more obedient, your servants more trustie, your maides 
more modest, your frendes more faithful, your laitie more 
iust dealing, your Cleargy more devout praying; 
whether there more religion, fear God, faith and con- 
science states now, then old, when there was not 
much reading, chatting, and iangling God’s word, but 
much more sincere dealing, doing, and keeping the same. 
Looke whether through this disorder [of vulgar translations] 
women teach not their husbands, childrén their parents, 
yong fooles their old and wise fathers, the scholars their 
maisters, the sheepe their pastor, and the People the Priest.” 
Why, then, they give the New the Rhe- 
mish translation, their English readers They answer 
translate this sacred booke upon special consideration 
the present time, state, and condition our countrie, unto 
which divers thinges are either necessarie, profitable and 
medicinable now, that otherwise, the peace the church, 
were neither moch requisite, nor perchance wholy tolerable.” 
And so, more than two hundred years after the first trans- 
lation the New Testament into English, they, with great 
reluctance, and under protest that done policy, and 
against principle, give papal translation. And even then, 
when they seemed publish it, they did not, reality. For, 
the first edition was kept from the people the fewness 
its number, and its great bulk and cost. new edition was 
issued 1635, and then other for one hundred and fifteen 
years. When, therefore, Dr. Nary, devoted papist, pub- 
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lished his New Testament 1718, remarked, his pre- 
face the Douay Bibles are bulky, that they 
cannot conveniently carried about for public devotion, 
and scarce and dear that the generality the people nei- 
ther have nor can procure them for private use.” 

1792—97, Dr. Geddes, one the best biblical scholars 
the papal church that time, proposed new translation 
tolerable, and could version the Holy Bi- 
ble for the use the English Catholics. greater part 
the Roman Catholics Great Britain and Ireland might 
said without cheap and portable edi- 
tion Dr. Nary was failure. The papists would not pur- 
chase it; while that Dr. Geddes was condemned three 
vicars apostolic, and the papists forbidden use it. 

1808, the only editions the English Bible, Ireland, 
were large folio (Dublin, 1794), quarto (1791), and 
edition 1796—1805, duodecimo, five volumes; their 
prices varying from four pounds one pound twelve shil- 
lings. And 1825, Right Rev. Dr. Doyle stated, before the 
House Commons, that they had Bible small print 
and low price, circulate among these cheap edi- 
tions were three and five dollars copy! 

have seen how they seem give the Douay all 
their English readers, while really they make the editions 
expensive, and wide asunder, and the copies few, that 
amounts practical prohibition and suppression the 
book with the great mass. Or, according the decrees 
Trent, they advise against the possession and use the 
book, and interpose the bishop and the father confessor 
with their convenient scruples and absolute judgments, be- 
tween the layman anxious for the book and the book itself, 
that this often amounts another prohibition and suppres- 
sion the scriptures. 

Cotton, and Douay. attempt show what has been 
done Roman Catholics for the diffusion the Holy Scriptures English. 
the Rev. Henry Cotton, L., Archdeacon Cashel, etc. Oxford, 


the University Press, 1853.” 
Cotton, 62. 
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But that the Roman Catholic hostility free Bible 
the book book for the people, though their 
own authorized version, and gratuitously offered, evident 
from many facts. One must 1820 there was 
formed Dublin, after mature consultation, union Catho- 
lic and Protestant Committee, whose object was the circu- 
lation the Roman Catholic version the New 
without note comment.” Arrangements were made 
once with Mr. Coyne for stereotype plates and twenty thou- 
sand copies the work. these were specially designed 
for distribution schools, hospitals, prisons, they were 
prepared for gift, for sale the lowest possible prices. 
first there was seeming approval the measure among 
the papists. But the bishops soon became dissatisfied with 
the action, and withdrew their They discour- 
aged the circulation Rhemish Testament, which 
bore the “approbation” Dr. Troy, and was brought out 
the printer and publisher for The whole 
endeavor was failure. save himself, Mr. Coyne added 
Supplement many copies the Notes” common 
the Rhemish Testament, and was able sell them. And 
many copies found their way into the hands London 
bookseller, who worked them off under false title. And 
the effort ended Dublin among the give 
their Testament their own people.! 

There another source information the question un- 
ing from other sources, can take but few illustrative items 
from the vast mass. 

The opposition the Roman Catholic church Bible So- 
cieties well known but how old, and varied, and intense 
this opposition has been, may not well known. 
each and all cases, the hostility has been total and whether 
the Society opposed was protestant papal, seemed slight 
thing showing that the hostility was the vernacular Bi- 
ble among the people. 

1814, there was Roman Catholic Bible Society 
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Russia, and the archbishop Mohilew approved pas- 
toral highly offended the pope, Pius VII., and 
drew Bull against the archbishop, 1816, censuring 
him severely for favoring such institution. similar So- 
ciety being operation Poland, the same time, the 
pope sent very pleasant mood, the 
archbishop Gnesen, primate Poland, commanding him 
oppose and put down such Societies. 

few passages from this mandate the primate Po- 
land, will throw light from Rome our American system 
free Bible. been truly shocked this most 
crafty device [Bible Societies], which the very founda- 
tions religion are undermined; and having, because 
the great importance the subject, conferred council with 
our venerable brethren, the cardinals the holy Roman 
church, have, with the utmost care and attention, delibe- 
rated upon the measures proper adopted our pon- 
tifical authority, order abolish this this 
defilement the faith, eminently dangerous 
becomes duty that you, first all, expose 
the wickedness this nefarious scheme. For evident 
from experience that the holy scriptures, when circulated 
the vulgar tongue, have, through the temerity men, produced 
the salutary decree the Congregation the Index, that 
versions the Bible, the vulgar tongue, permitted, 
except such are approved the apostolic see, pub- 
lished with annotations extracted from the writings holy 

When such denunciations, against such cause, issue 
from unchangeable and infallible Rome, are suppose 
that the late papal contests, our public schools, arise our 
translation, division the decalogue, the 
between sanctified,” the fourth command- 
ment? does any one dream that the substitution the 
Douay for the Common version, book for book, would satisfy 
the difficulty older than Douay 
and deeper than any translation the Ten Commandments. 
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But there are other voices, and they are not ambiguas voces, 
against Bible Societies, heard from Rome. Leo 
uttered one 1824. extract single sentence: You 
are aware, venerable brothers, that Society, vulgarly 
called Bible Society, audaciously spreads itself over all the 
land, and that contempt the traditions the holy fa- 
thers, and against the celebrated decree the Council 
Trent, they aim with all their strength, and every means, 
translate, rather corrupt, the holy scriptures the 
vulgar tongue every nation,” 

Pius though his lasted but twenty 
months, found time utter his voice, 1829, against 
most crafty device,” “this pestilence,” “this defilement the 
faith,” “this nefarious scheme.” Gregory gave utter- 
ance twice against these Bible Societies: once 1832, and 
again From the last Bull make some extracts: 
After endorsing the condemnations Bible Societies, passed 
many popes preceding him; and after condemning the 
Christian Alliance well Bible Societies, proceeds 
say: You are consequently enjoined remove, from 
the hands the faithful, the Bibles the vulgar tongue, 
which may have been printed contrary the decrees above 
mentioned, the Sovereign Let the 
enormity the sin against God and his church, which they 
are guilty who dare associate themselves with any 
these abet them any way. Moreover, 
confirm and renew the decrees recited above, delivered for- 
mer times, apostolic authority, against the publication, 
distribution, reading, and possession books the holy 
scriptures, translated into the vulgar tongue.” 

might follow these quotations with similar ones from 
the edicts Innocent Clement and Benedict XIV. 
But not needful. utterances from Rome, 
subject, are one and the pol- 
icy the church Rome unanimous and free spoken, 
from age age, that the Bible must not free and 
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common book, the mother tongue people. And hence 
its scarcity where she supreme. illustration, take few 
facts: 1835, the Rev. Wm. Rule was laboring Spain, 
under the patronage the English Wesleyan Methodist So- 
ciety. With the purpose circulating Spanish transla- 
tion the scriptures, wrote booksellers thirty-six 
the principal towns Spain, inquiring whether they 
would sell seven booksellers answered him 

village inns, the hearths the the fields where 
they labor, the stone fountains the wayside where they 
water their cattle, have questioned the lower class the 
children Portugal about the scripture, the Bible, the Old 
and New and one instance have they 
known what was alluding to, could return rational 
answer; though, all other matters, their replies were sen- 
sible enough.” 

went into bookseller’s shop [in Cadiz] and made in- 
quiries respecting the demand for literature which, in- 
formed me, was produced London edition the 
New Spanish, and asked the bookseller whether 
thought that description would sell Cadiz. 
said, that both the type and paper were exceedingly 
beautiful; but that was work not sought after, and very 
little known.” 

The late Prof. Edwards informs that, 1844 
the vernacular tongue, any the book-shops Rome.” 
Nor was fitting that one should found there. the 


Bull Gregory against Bible Societies, was issued 


from this same city makes the 
further remark that, “in 1846—47, copy 
Bible could found for sale several the largest cities 
the country, except that Martini, which 
volumes And even Martini’s the 
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editions 1817 and 1818, was put the Index Prohibited 
Books, 1819, Pius But country where the 
most active employment would seem begging, was 
doubtless thought safe, 1846, leave the heavy octavos 
Martini But the scarcity the vulgar 
tures, Italy, full accordance with the spirit pope 
Martyn V.; who, when his permission was requested 
found university Copenhagen, granted the request 
one condition: that the holy scriptures should 
read nor explained within its walls; and the 
confined profane literature.! 

the limits this Article would allow, would ex- 
ceedigly instructive, the policy the Romish church 
free Bible, unfold her practice the missionary field. 
But one comprehensive fact must standing in- 
dex: Bible Every Land,” embraces outline 
histories all translations the Bible, considerable 
portions it, into modern languages and dialects, prior 
the year 1848. these translations, there are but very few 
produced the Roman Catholic missionaries. The testi- 
mony the volume singularly against the papal church, 
sect that does not make common use 
tures. 

And find that, home and abroad, Italy and 
Congo, wherever Romanism prevails, the scriptures are un- 
known, rare. 

now due the authors and defenders such the- 
ory and policy, that give their statements their posi- 
tion, and their reasons for it, their own words. in- 
troduce, first, extract from letter the Bishops Bo- 
logna Paul advisory letter. The reign 
Paul began 1534, and ended 1549. During these 
years, the Reformation was vigorous progress. Cover- 
dale’s, Matthews’, Bibles, ap- 
peared English and the current was setting strongly to- 
ward free scriptures the Continent. Lastly (which, 
among the counsels and directions given your holiness 
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this time, chiefest and most weighty), the greatest care 
and diligence must used, that little the gospel 
may (especially the vulgar tongue), read those 
cities which are within your dominions. Let that little suf- 
fice, which wont read the and more than 
were content with that little, your affairs succeeded accord- 
ing desire; but quite otherwise, since much the 
scriptures was publicly short, this the book, which, 
above all others, has raised these storms and tempests. And 
truly, any one read that book, viz. the scriptures, and ob- 
serve the customs our church, will see 
that there agreement betwixt them and that the doc- 
trine which preach altogether different from, and 
sometimes contrary to, that contained the Bible.” 

Dr. Milner, one the most prominent English champions 
the papacy, free confess that substituting the dead 
letter the for the living voice the Church, was the 
ready mean undermining the Catholic And the 
same author, his Religious Controversy,” slurs 
and depreciates the Bible, while shows why could not 
encourage free circulation apostles, before 
they separated preach the gospel different nations, 
agreed upon short symbol profession faith, called the 
Apostles’ but even this they did not commit writ- 
ing; and whereas they made this, amongst other articles 
mention, all, the holy scriptures. 
confirms what their example proves, that the Christian doc- 
trine and discipline might have been propagated 
served the unwritten word, tradition, joined with the 
authority the church, though the scriptures had not been 
composed.”3 Christ had intended that all mankind 
should learn his religion from book, namely the New 
himself would have written that book, and would 
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have enjoined the obligation learning read it, the 
first and fundamental precept his religion whereas, 
never wrote anything unless, perhaps, the sins the 
Pharisees, with his finger, upon the 

All this makes the word God secondary affair, 
means Christian life, and the spread Christianity. 
Tradition, joined with the authority the church,” could 
very well, though the scriptures had not been composed.” 
Roman Catholic may very well say Very likely 
true, that Romanism would succeed better, with only 
dition joined with the authority the church,” its guide, 
than would with the light and control the holy scrip- 
tures, “the only infallible rule faith practice.” 
This has been the experience the papal church. She has 
gained strength, numbers, and territory the use tradi- 
tion and church and lost these, where God’s word 
was free book, the tongue the people. 
policy, and aversion free circulation 
Hence, where she must give them, the common language, 
she invariably insists that they shall accompanied her 
and applications. And hence see the cause 
Rome’s deep and intense hatred the liberty 
his Bull 1832, Gregory uses these Hither 
tends that worst and never sufficiently execrated and de- 
tested LIBERTY THE for the diffusion all manner 
writings, which some loudly contend for, and ac- 
tively promote.” 

These are some the principles and sayings remem- 
ber when are asked ease their religious scruples against 
saying hallowed” instead sanctified,” and against the 
repetition the decalogue divided the common way, and 
against saying give us, this day, our daily bread,” instead 
saying, the way the Douay, give us, this day, our 
supersubstantial scruples, which they 
would relieved, and that some think might yielded 
trifles, are the fleecy clouds that portend the line-storm. 
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utter folly, and the entire history this question 
for six centuries shows it, attempt any settlement 
compromise this issue now forced us. antago- 
nism two great principles, two universal policies, two 
Christendoms and compromise both absurdity and 
impossibility. Rome cannot accept compromise, ex- 
cept the basis new demand. Nothing but the abso- 
lute exclusion the scriptures from the public schools, will 
satisfy her; and nothing but policy prevents her making the 
full demand her historical testimony, and 
this the principle her ablest living men. 

may seem some that unfolding this system the 
Roman Catholic church concerning free Bible, have 
quoted only ancient authorities and foreign precedents, and 
that, therefore, this presentation their system not just 
the policy and spirit modern Catholicism. Such objec- 
tor needs have more lively remembrance the fact that 
the opinions and principles the Romish Church there 
nothing new. She scorns the imputation. fathers and 
tradition, these are her great storehouse. who varies 
from these, adds them, heretic. Her great doctrines, 
like the one question, are those which have been held 
semper, ubique, omnibus. She knows cen- 
turies modifying power. And when Pius VIL, 
1816, addresses letter the Archbishop Mohilew 
the suppression Bible Societies Russia, quotes 
largely from the letter Innocent written the 
faithful Metz 1199, against the use the scriptures 
the vulgar six hundred and seventeen years 
This great iron bedstead Og, king Bashan, not en- 
larged heat, contracted cold, nor aflected 
change latitude longitude, lapse ages. 

Yet for any who may think our quoted too 
aged, though the major part them fall within six hundred 
seventeen years, will cite more modern witnesses. 

few years since there was published England 
series tracts, entitled: Clifton Tracts. the 
Brotherhood St. Vincent Paul. Published under the 
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Sanction the Bishop Clifton, Cardinal Wiseman.” 
They are cheap, popular tracts, designed, they say the 
Preface, inquirers with plain and simple state- 
ment Catholic doctrines, principles and 
work was undertaken with the warm approval his Lord- 
ship, the Bishop Clifton,” “with the encouraging sanction 
all the Catholic bishops editors have 
also the gratification being able add, that his Holiness 
the Pope, unsolicited, was graciously pleased send them 
his benediction upon the was Republished with 
the Approbation the Most Rev. John Hughes, D., Arch- 
bishop New York,” Dunigan and Brother, New York, 
1856. The original editors commend the work 
Lady Good Counsel, and their holy patron, St. Vincent.” 

Having thus showed that the work both modern and 
authoritative, proceed commend some passages 
any lady good counsel, and any reader our patron. 
believe that was the purpose Almighty God that 
should learn our faith, not from book, but from living 
teacher, that teacher being his church’s 
principle, then, this, that, she the sole infallible inter- 
preter holy scripture, she its sole 
penser, and that both her right and her bounden duty 
give withhold it, shall seem her most conducive 
the spiritual benefit her children, which she alone 
the 

the next following the same volume, viz. 
Church our Instructor Scripture,” find the same usur- 
pation revealed light. church our appointed 
instructor divine truth and the way salvation. 
this knowledge emphatically this, and not the mere tex: 
the which the object the church impart. 
But inasmuch the Bible the inspired word God, and 
treasury divine truths, when her children are 
instructed the faith, and have humility derive 
benefit from the immediate perusal the written word 
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her guiding interpretation, she freely and joyfully puts 
part the whole into their hands, that they may nour- 
ish their souls and grow New Testament 
was not intended promulgation the faith those 
who had not, but constantly presupposes that faith 
already received. the church, and not the Bible, the 
teacher commissioned God.”! 

Here the scriptures are secondary the teachings 
the church. Those teachings are her commentaries; the 
scriptures are what holy men recorded they were 
moved the Holy Ghost. the primary teaching 
Christianity, whether adult child, the church imparts 
her own lessons, and not God’s. The true faith 
learned, from book, but from living teacher.” 
length, when one has sufficient humility” profit the 
direct use the Bible, “under the guiding interpretation” 
the church, part the whole” given. man will 
question nothing and believe everything that the priest tells 
him, may possibly gain access among part 
the Bible. But until the man will, certainty, make the 
scriptures say nothing but what the priest has previously 
taught him say, cannot have even “part” them. 
has not yet humility derive benefit” from 
them. does the Romish church, assuming 
Dispenser Scripture,” and the Instructor Scripture,” 
over-ride the word God her traditions, and press her 
oniding interpretation” between the Great and 
his disciples. And the words Prof. Park his Dudleian 
Lecture before the University Cambridge, 1845, are too 
full truth and aptness omitted this place: 
has given creeds which claim inspired, and thus 
compressing her doctrines into narrow compass, has saved 
her disciples from the invigorating toil study like that 
the Bereans. One her greatest sins against the intel- 
lect is, her elevating the digests her councils into infal- 
lible standard truth. She has made them equal the 
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Bible authority, and superior ease reference, sys- 
tematic arrangement, precise definitions. Hence the New 
Testament loses its appropriate place her esteem; 
neither studied her clergymen the highest criterion 
truth, nor read her laymen their familiar 
But more significant testimony remains. now quote 
from General Introduction the Sacred Scriptures. 
the Rev. Joseph Dixon, D., Professor Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew, the Royal College St. Patrick, May- 
nooth, Archbishop Armagh, and Primate all Ireland.” 
The work designed fill place, the Catholic 
church, that Horne’s Introduction fills the Protestant. 
Quotations from such work, such author, and filling 
such position, need practice the Chris- 
tian church, all times, upon this head, has been quite 
irreconcilable with the supposition that the Founder the 
church, his apostles, imposed any obligation upon all 
simple faithful, the rule the Christian church has always 
been, that they should learn the doctrines religion, and 
their duty God, means the instructions the con- 
stituted teachers the church. 'The private study peru- 
sal the sacred volume, has never been made obligatory up- 
cept exists, imposing upon the laity obligation read the 
reading the scripture not necessary 
the laity, for the purpose knowing either what must 
believed, what must practised, order gain eternal 
people [in distinction from pastors and teachers] 
have only such right read the scriptures, the church 
sancticns and have arrived, now, these 
two First, that the simple faithful are bound 
divine law read the scriptures. Second, that what- 
ever right the simple faithful have read the scripture, 
not right independent the sanction and approval the 
pastors the church.” 
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But the archbishop has said that the reading scripture 
may granted those “who bring the proper disposi- 
and who fulfil certain conditions. then proceeds 
specify four conditions upon which the church has right 
insist, before that the scriptures shall thrown open 
the people.” 

those who could read the scripture ver- 
sion, must procure Catholic version. 

church has, also, right require that 
even Catholic version, version made Catholic 
author, shall not put into the hands the people, until 
shall have received the approbation the proper eccle- 
siastical authority. 

church, when pleases, has right re- 
quire that the people read those versions only which are 
accompanied with explanatory notes, taken from the fathers 
approved Catholic Commentators. 

Finally, the pastors the church have right pro- 
hibit the reading the scripture altogether those who are, 
the same time, unlearned and unstable more likely 
indulge their own curious speculations, the great dan- 
ger their faith, than guided the notes learned 
Catholic 

Here enunciation ihe position that God did 
not design the scriptures read all his people. 
are rather professional than popular book. laid 
down certain,” that divine precept imposes this duty. 
The laity have need read the Bible know what they 
must believe practise. rule has always been, the 
church, that they must learn these things from their priests 
and pastors. they have the scriptures all, and any 
fragments, gratuity and favor from the church 
cers, and not right, any necessity. And the scrip- 
tures are, the Roman Catholic people, what tables loga- 
rithms are ship’s company: they are for the officers 
alone, who navigate the vessel. Crew and passengers have, 
right, nothing with them. And if, through the con- 
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descension and grace the priest, Catholic layman obtain 
God’s word, part wholly, must Catholic ver- 
sion,” that has received the sanction the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority,” and that with proper 
planatory And the man must bring and prove the 
proper dispositions receive, without questioning, the 
teaching the notes, the true import the other- 
wise, the text will more harm than good, through his 
“curious speculations,” and must withheld from him. 
This the design God, and the traditional usage the 
church, concerning the scriptures, according the primate 
all Ireland. the right the people the Bible, 
and this the distribution it, that the holy church solemnly 
obligated make. 

Was ever assumption more arrogant, despotism more 
absolute its claims? scriptures God are given 
us, the people, that may make them common all eyes, 
writing them upon the door-posts our houses, and 
upon our gates,” that may teach” them the Great 
Teacher commanded, and search them the commended 
Bereans did. But this assumption the papal church 
the sole keeper and dispenser them, makes the whole world 
gospel. Had the quotations first made, been taken from 
some homily the twelfth century, they might turned 
aside obsolete opinions, like much the monkish rub- 
bish those dark days. But they come fresh from May- 
nooth. are from volumes their first decade. They 
were written when this question the Bible the public 
schools was under warm debate, great practical ques- 
tion, Ireland. They were written leader and cham- 
pion the English Catholic church, whom they are proud, 
and who has since been made primate all Ireland. 
volumes Dr. Dixon are reprinted this country, says the 
American Preface, that the papists here may have the means 
their hands replying the attacks the protestants. 
[the protestants] must reminded that they have 
right the are unjust prevaricators 
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against the law God, they attempt use, any way, 
that which belongs, right, only the they 
use without her authority, they are robbers, and robbers, too, 
sacred 

This the principle, and this the teaching, the Roman 
Catholic church to-day. This issue the public schools, 
therefore, over the decalogue and the pater noster, but 
incident great work. The motion the particles 
sand, the feet our children, indicates that the mountain 
has begun slide. The thing done is, the thing they 
would do, the dew the deluge. For “we have 
right the Bible;” and, having now without Rome’s au- 
thority, are “robbers sacred things,” and must come 
under arrest Rome’s spiritual police. 

Soon after the publication these Dr. Dixon, 
they received able review from the pen cardinal Wise- 
man. believed the only one filling the bishopric 
people speaking the English tongue, who has attained 
the dignity cardinal’s hat. his words, therefore, 
Rome speaks all readers English. review devotes 
the most its space discussion our present question. 
such, was fitted admirable tract for the times, 
and was printed Richardson and Son, Dublin, under 
the title The Catholic Doctrine the Use the Bible.” 
From tract authoritative its utterances, and sin- 
gularly apt for our purpose, its origin and circumstances 
publication, wish make few extracts. 

speaking the high ground that the Catholics must 
take opposition those who claim open Bible, his 
Eminence the cardinal says: must deny Protestant- 
ism any right the Bible much more, interpret 


holy horror seems seize him when sees the 


Protestantism widely diffused. 

holy, the sublime, the awful word God, over 
which saints have meditated cells, for years ineffable 
sweetness, yet solemn reverence, which the silver voice 
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virgins the deep tones holy monks have chaunted 
breathless midnight, that earthy sound might disturb the 
depth their meditation, this noblest, greatest, divinest 
things unsacramental, put, indiscriminately, unceremo- 
into the hands every the school boy’s 
task book, the jailor’s present, the drunkard’s 
pawned pledge, the dotard’s text-book, the irrever- 
ent jester’s butt, the fanatic’s justification for every vice, 
blasphemy and profaneness that commits. into every 
one’s hand must needs thrust, from the Chinese the 
Ojibbawa, from the Laplander the Bosjman, from the 
child the dotard, from the stuttering peasant the glib, 
self-righteous old the worst inn’s worst room,’ 
the ship’s forecastle, the shepherd’s cottage, the well- 
known binding the Society’s Bible 

the fruits its free circulation, speaks very sor- 
rowful terms: only now that the experiment being 
tried great scale what the indiscriminate reading 
the Bible will make has been tried the 
dominions Queen Pomare, with unexampled success. 
has, under the judicious management evangelical mis- 
sionaries, transformed mild and promising race into pack 
lazy, immoral Christian countries has 
begotten heresies and sects that are fast plunging them into 
rationalism and infidelity.” 

“Tf, therefore, asked, why not give the Bible 
indifferently all, and the shutting (as called) 
God’s word, disdainfully thrown our face, will not 
seek elude the question, meet the taunt, denial, 
attempts prove that our principles this subject are 
ONISTIC, AND GLORY AVOWING IT.” 

answer, therefore, boldly, that give not the 
word God indiscriminately all, because God himself 
has not given it.” 

“2. further say, that not permit the indiscrimi- 
nate and undirected use the Bible, God has not 

pp. 12. 14. pp. 15, 16, 17. 
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given his church the instinct Wherever 
prevails, church government declines, insubordination 
judgment springs up, and spirit self-sufficiency and 
pride takes the place religious humility and docility.” 

“3. fact, answer the question proposed, answer 
that cannot and must not adopt the Protestant course, 
because have reason admire its fruits, its expec- 
not see morals improving, crime dimin- 
ishing, but rather the contrary.”! 

showing the evils free Bible, Dr. Wiseman refers 
Germany, and the fruits Luther’s labors: Away were 
confession, and fasting, and mortification, and mona- 
chism, and celibacy, and penances, and restitution, and the 
indissolubility marriages, and evangelical councils, and 
priestly admonition, and ecclesiastical censures,” Yes, 
doubtless, much all this must away before the open 
and free word God the mother tongue people. 
And confession and mortification, monachism and celibacy, 
councils and censures, held and practised the Romish 
church, are preserved, the Bible must kept out 
the way. The two can never together. are 

What store for us, Rome ever gain the ascendency 
here, thus gently hinted the Cardinal: The time 
perhaps approaching, when fatal disease will break out 
again amongst us, and physicians will forbid the use 
delicious and generally wholesome food. And only because 
experience has shown them those who have partaken 
lying dead around them. early times there was need 
legislation the subject. The indiscriminate reading 
scripture was few could read, manu- 
scripts were rare and expensive,” 

that possible time come, which the Cardinal says 
perhaps approaching,” Protestantism may again subjected 
parsons and vicars that diocess, “to abolish and extin- 
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guish, that they might not read seen,” all and any 
texts Holy Writ inscribed the walls the churches.! 
The bigoted and intolerant papist could not bear see 
the words the law written for the eye the people upon 
the door-posts the house the Lord, and upon its gates. 
But even this would not shutting the word God 
according Dr. Wiseman. For, “in Catholic countries, 
such can read, read, have access the Latin version 
without safe liberty, think, and that the 
Catholic laity are not any immediate danger abusing. 

More than this. The church reads the scriptures her chil- 
dren. she unfolds and solemnly reads from it, her 
children, the smallest passage her Spouse’s life, she orders 
the tapers the sanctuary burn around it, and the incense 
perfume the very atmosphere which its words shall re- 
sound. And when the priest, kissing the blessed text, whispers 
his Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra 
expresses more confidence the gospel Jesus, than all the 
speeches Exeter Hall can And all this, proba- 
bly, Latin. For Dr. Cheever says: have been, per- 
sonally, almost all the Roman Catholic countries, and 
attended the Romish service; and not remember that 
have ever seen the service performed language that the 
people could And all this but following 
the pious will and judgment pope Gregory our 
frequent meditations upon the holy scriptures, have dis- 
covered that has been and still pleasing Almighty 
God, that his sacred worship should performed un- 
known language, order that the whole world, and especially 
the most simple, may not able understand it. Ina 
known language, the service would soon excite contempt 
and would happen that the common people, 
repeating often that which they could not comprehend, 
would fall into many great errors, from which would 
difficult withdraw the heart man.” 

And have this papal question, the Bible for the 
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public, placed before its historical origin and unfolding. 
Six hundred and thirty years ago the council Toulouse 
solemnly forbade the laity possess the scriptures the 
vulgar tongue. Six centuries struggle and intrigue, aided 
banishment, the dungeon, and the stake, have illuminated, 
exemplified, and established that decree, far Rome had 
power. isa part the policy infallible church, that 
the simple word God, the mother tongue people, 
cannot allowed. And his Eminence, cardinal Wiseman, 
glories avowing it.” 

this principle popery, strengthened, hallowed, and 
stereotyped this lapse time, and these pontifical and 
prelatical names, that now meet the door our pub- 
lic school room. And are meet it, urged and defended 
all the power, spiritual and temporal, learned, logical, jesu- 
itical, that this ancient hierarchy can wield. will 
child’s play. voting once, merely, town city, 
management one legislature state, will settle it. More 
likely, will vigorous contest for the remainder this 
century. Grown old and wise managing, the Romish 
church will yield the point when, but only while, she must. 
This historical gleaning has been made show that the Bi- 
ble Bible, the public school, question yes- 
terday, likely settled to-morrow; nor yet any local 
and rather private issue, nor yet question limited the 
school-room. gleaning has been made show that 
very broad question, coming home the people their 
solemn assemblies, their households, and their closets. 
Whether may have English Bible our colleges, and 
churches, and families, and our retirement the 
question, has been for centuries. Rome has said: No; 
many others, thousands, have said: Yes, and they have 
burned for it. may come monosyllables again it. 

true, the papists deny the wish give this question 
broad bearing. bishop Boston, his letter 
March 21, 1859, the School Committee, says: Whenever 
and wherever effort has been made, Catholics, effect 
such changes they desired, the question has been distorted 
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from its true sense, and false issue has been set before the 
non-Catholic community. has been represented that the 
design was eliminate and practically annihilate the Bible. 
This has never been true and yet this has always been be- 
And view the entire history the Romish 
treatment the scriptures, book for the people, ex- 
ceedingly difficult believe otherwise. Very likely “the 
design,” each movement this kind, has not been, 
accomplish, that time, and that movement, all that the 
bishop cautiously denies; but only some particular and, per- 
haps, small part it. agents the papacy, labors 
suppress the scriptures, may not, every case, pos- 
sessed the ulterior and broad purpose that 
deduction from the aggregation facts the Rom- 
ish management the scriptures, when say that the de- 
sign that church seems eliminate and practi- 
annihilate the Bible.” 

The present issue, that the papists have seen fit raise 
with our school system, devolves the necessity clos- 
outline will enable the one the other understand- 
ingly. not necessary delay its conclusion show- 
ing what have gain lose the result. Our origin 
nation, our prosperity and perpetuity, have evidently 
had the Bible, our Because this, 
our way has been prosperous, and have had 
cess. was not our purpose make argument 
grave question; but simply develop policy. Our 
whole aim has been show, from authentic sources, what 
the policy the Roman Catholic church has been, this 
question. unfolding such system must its best 
refutation. presumed safe show their aim 
among us, their actions and avowals elsewhere; and 
leave the whole matter with intelligent community. 

should very slow and very reluctant leave it. 
have stood strong and safe only the Bible. stand 
only while ‘The Greeks fabled giant, called Antaeus, 
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and born Earth. was famed for strength and victories 
wrestling. always triumphed because, standing 
his mother Earth while struggled, she constantly renewed 
his strength. finally engaged with Hercules wrest- 
ling match. Hercules had learned the secret Antaeus’s 
strength; and so, lifting him high air, and above the 
strengthening touch his mother Earth, crushed him 
death his arms. should not suffer ourselves 
lifted from our sure footing and source national strength 
this papal wrestler among the nations. Let suffice that 
look Italy, and Tuscany, and Spain. And let 
plant the feet our little ones sure place, remembering 
that foundation God, for and for our children, 
forever. 


ARTICLE VI. 


DR. NATHANIEL TAYLOR MORAL GOVERNMENT 
THE ABSTRACT:' 


REV. JOHN GULLIVER, NORWICH, CONN. 


theology, constructed upon the ideal 
Dr. Taylor, would take, its central truth, the fact that 
God administering perfect moral government over men. 
Around this central fact would grouped all the teachings 
nature and revelation. The existence, character, and 
providence God, would studied with reference his 
position governor. constitution and history man 
would investigated with reference his position sub- 
ject. The special teachings the inspired word respecting 


Lectures the Moral Government God, Nathaniel Taylor, D., 
late Dwight Professor Didactic Theology Yale College. New York: Pub- 
lished Clark, Austin and Smith, Park Row and Ann Street. 1859. Vol. 
Vol. pp. 423. 
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the fall and recovery the race, would considered 
exceptional and extraordinary application the principles 
moral government the work forgiveness and redemp- 
tion. Indeed, according this ideal, easy see that 
all human knowledge, whether principles facts, 
whether the form science history, may ar- 
ranged and studied its relations the same great central 
fact, the whole being comprised among the means employed, 
the results secured, under God’s government the intel- 
ligent universe. 

was Dr. Taylor’s constant regret, not only that our sys- 
tems divinity are made partial examinations sub- 
ordinate and insulated topics, called forth the exigencies 
controversy, instead being complete and symmetrical 
exhibitions God’s moral government; but that they con- 
tain absolutely full formal discussion whatever this 
vital theme. Vid. Mor. Gov. II. 

this conception, therefore, God’s moral government 
centralizing and including all truth, have the key 
Dr. Taylor’s system theology. the direct elucidation 
God’s moral government, respect both its abstract 
nature and its practical working, devoted large portion 
his theological lectures. the department natural the- 
ology his plan was fully executed. And although did not, 
form, arrange the doctrines revelation about this central 
idea; yet fully are all his most elaborate discussions 
these doctrines modelled upon the mould thought brought 
out his essays moral government, that they may con- 
sidered as, fact, continuation those essays, being the 
application their principles specific departments 
theology. 

The volumes before contain discussion this subject 
under three forms 

Moral government its abstract principles, cogniza- 
ble the intuitive and deductive powers man, discon- 
nected from any particular form moral government, divine 
orhuman. section designed answer the question: 
What perfect moral government 
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Moral government its practical working, seen 
nature and the experience and history man. The ob- 
ject this section prove that God’s moral government, 
seen nature, perfect moral government, according 
the exposition the first section. 

God’s moral government made known revelation, 
especially unfolded the Jewish theocracy that being 
representative system, which the general principles 
God’s administration are made known through their exhibi- 
tion the temporal government the Hebrew common- 
wealth. 

densed form, the course thought followed discussing 
the first these points, viz. Moral government the abstract. 
The object the Article present outline this 
great argument, such shall accepted Dr. Taylor’s 
friends fair representation his views, and such shall 
adapted the wants those who may have occasion 
become acquainted simply with its prominent features and 
general scope. This design, course, excludes any attempt 
either advocate oppose his views. these are mis- 
stated, any quarter, the best reply will correct state- 
ment. they are any respect erroneous, such state- 
ment will the best antidote the error. 

is, perhaps, desirable remind the reader that the word 
“action,” constantly used these lectures, refers, unless 
otherwise designated, the action the mind the exer- 
cise its supreme purpose affection, all subordinate 
choices and all external actions being included only they 
are dictated the governing principle. 

The precise language Dr. 'Taylor given the defini- 
tions and other important forms phraseology. 
cases, quotation marks are employed. Elsewhere, the lan- 

not that Dr. Taylor and, course, should not 
made the basis objection his views, without care- 
ful comparison with the treatise itself. 
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Moral government the government moral beings 
the influence authority.” Its chief forms are, the govern- 
ment God, the state, and the family. these, the 
government God, alone, perfect its administration 
and tendencies; while those the state and family are 
most imperfect these respects. None them, however, 
perfect its results, sin and misery being existence un- 
der them all. Still know what perfect moral govern- 
ment is. Its nature, necessity, and design begin com- 
prehended the child, upon the first demand the mother 
that its will yield her will; they are more and more fully 
comprehended connection with the relations civil soci- 
ety, friendship, and personal intercourse among men. 
Though none these forms furnish example perfect 
moral government, still the human mind capable per- 
ceiving their imperfections, and forming conception 
such government. can fully understand its nature 
and its design, and can know also what measures are 
adapted accomplish its design, far comprehend 
the circumstances the case. God’s moral government, 
while can fully understand its nature and design, there 
must much its practical administration, the fitness 
which the design, are incompetent judge. 
the other hand, there are essential respects which can 
decide what perfect moral governor will do, and what 
will not do. are not, therefore, doomed look upon 
God’s administration impenetrable mystery. can 
know, all essential respects, what perfect moral gov- 
ernment must be, when administered perfect God.” 
The definition perfect moral government, thus 
known the human mind, follows: 

FUL AUTHORITY MORAL GOVERNOR MORAL BEINGS, 
DESIGNED CONTROL THEIR ACTION SECURE THE 
GREAT END ACTION THEIR PART, THROUGH THE ME- 
DIUM LAW.” 
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This definition considered, its several parts. 

moral government influence moral beings, 
capable moral action.” This perfectly evi- 
dent. only necessary observe that such government 
entirely distinct from the influence physical causes. 
gives, not the necessity, but only the certainty, its effect. 
may exist unimpaired, though wholly counteracted. 
leaves the subject free perform the act which forbids, 
that which commands. 

perfect moral government implies moral governor. 
There may moral system, under which moral beings 
should act simply from motives derived from the perceived 
nature and tendencies their action. But moral govern- 
ment requires the personal influence moral governor. 

influence perfect moral government de- 
signed control the action moral secure 
the great end action their perfectly evident, 
the only question being: What the great end action 
produce the highest well-being all, and prevent 
the highest misery all. Every moral being capable 
acting manner which tends secure this end. Hence 
perfect moral government must require such action, and 
can require nothing less. Moreover, every moral being is, 
necessity, compelled choose one the other these 
objects. refuse seek the highest well-being all, 
his supreme end, and chooses some inferior good, such 
the temporal welfare his family, still chooses the high- 
est misery all. For, chooses the welfare his 
family his supreme end, other objects, necessary, will 
sacrificed the entire happiness the whole uni- 
verse besides. his choice, and every other choice, 
except that the highest well-being all, is, “in its true 
tendency, fitted produce the opposite result the highest 
misery Hence supreme affection, whatever subor- 
dinate action may dictate, has, every case, tendency 
secure one two objects: the highest well-being all; 
or, the highest misery all. 

IV. The influence perfect moral government the 
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fluence right command, which imposes obligation 
obey, this right results from competence and disposi- 
tion give and maintain the best the personal 
influence the ruler resulting from his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, leading the subject accept his command the 
highest evidence that the act commanded fitted secure 
the best end action. differs from the influence natu- 
ral good and evil, which give this evidence through the known 
nature and tendencies action. two influences may 
coexist and cooperate giving evidence the tendency 
action. But they are distinct. However powerful the 
latter may be, without the former, there can moral gov- 
ernment. The right govern never rests any relation 
between the parties, but solely upon the competence and dis- 
position the governor. The right parent govern 
his child, does not rest upon the fact that the parent; 
but from the fact that his being parent presumptive evi- 
dence that will govern inthe best manner. simple 
relation Creator gives right, itself, govern. ma- 
lignant Creator would have just authority. 

The view that the right govern given power re- 
ward and punish, places the influence government solely 
natural good and evil, appealing the selfishness the 
subject exclusively. the doctrine that might makes 
right. All permanent distinctions between right and wrong 
are thus destroyed; the one being changed the other with 
every change power. 

perfect moral government involves the exercise 
authority through the medium law. following defini- 
tion given the law perfect moral government 

The law perfect moral government, the 
will the moral governor, adecisive rule action his 
subjects, requiring benevolence their part, the best kind 
action, and the sum obedience, forbidding: selfishness 
their part the worst kind action and the sum diso- 
bedience, expressing his preference the action required its 
opposite, all things considered, his satisfaction with obedi- 
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ence and with nothing but obedience the part subjects, 
and his highest approbation obedience and highest disap- 
probation disobedience, and including the appropriate sanc- 
tions the moral governor’s authority.” 

The defence the successive propositions this defini- 
tion, occupy the remainder the treatise. 

The law perfect moral government the 
gated will the moral governor decisive rule action 
his subjects. His will must promulgated known; 
and, being promulgated, ignorance excuse for disobe- 
dience. decisive, because emanates from one com- 
petent and disposed give the best law; whose authority 
therefore final the question what the best law re- 
quires. 

The law perfect moral government must require 
benevolence the best kind action, and forbid selfishness 
the worst kind action, the part moral beings. 

(a) influence benevolence and selfishness other 
sentient than the agent, proves that the one the best 
and the other the worst kind action. This 

the fact that each these affections supreme 
that is, fixes upon its object the supreme end action; 
being thus distinguished from all subordinate acts will; 
and the fact that each also voluntary; being 
thus distinguished from mere instinctive constitutional 
preferences. 

Benevolence the elective preference the highest well- 
being all, every object that can come into competition 
with it. The highest well-being the agent cannot come 
into competition with it, both being secured, all cases, 
the same action; therefore man never called choose 
the loss his own highest well-being for the sake the 
general good. necessary means the highest well- 
being the agent, his virtue, can never thus come into 
competition therefore man never called upon 
wrong for the general good. But, with these exceptions, 
every other good the agent, and the escape from every 
other evil the agent, may thus come into competition 
XVII. No. 66. 
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object choice. These objects, which may compete 
with the general good, are termed the scriptures world,” 
which sense the word used this treatise. these 
the benevolent purpose prefers the highest well-being all, 
together with all which implied that well-being, and all 
the means necessary secure it. purpose sacrifice 
all good, and endure all evil, which may necessary 
the highest well-being all, with the exception the agent’s 
own highest well-being and its means; which, the nature 
things, cannot inconsistent with the highest well-being 
all. the true nature and tendency benevolence, then, 
secure the best end; and is, therefore, the best kind action. 

Selfishness the contrary elects, its supreme object, 
the world and all means necessary secure and its ten- 
dency is, course, destroy all good, viz. happiness and 
the means it, and produce all evil, viz. misery and the 
means it,on the part other sentient beings, far 
may necessary secure itsend. Selfishness is, therefore, 
the worst kind action. 

(b?) That benevolence the best and selfishness the worst 
kind action, other beings than the agent himself, appears 
from the fact that each intelligent act. are 
ligently directed, each its that the disposition 
good evil allied wisdom each. Knowledge 
gives power, and enhances the capacity benevolence 

(c?) The same appears from the fact that each morally 
act, each which excludes the benevolence ex- 
cluding selfishness, with all its power for evil; selfishness 
excluding benevolence with all its power for good. op- 
posite each something more than its mere non-existence. 
the non-existence the other with all its power for 
good evil. This expulsive power enhances the good 
the one, and the evil the other. 

(d?) fourth consideration is, that both are permanent, 
not being absolutely unchangeable, but opposed 
fluctuating, states mind. The mind changes 
ing purpose only with great difficulty. The whole tendency 
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each these principles perpetuate itself, with all its 
power for good for evil. 

fifth consideration is, that both are predominant 
states mind subordinating, each its own purposes, all 
the faculties the being thus increasing the power each 
for good for evil. 

These facts, severally conclusive, furnish their combina- 
tion irresistible proof that benevolence the best, and sel- 
fishness the worst, kind action, far they are related 
other beings than the agent. 

(b) That benevolence the best, and selfishness the worst, 
kind action, appears from their relation the agent him- 
self; benevolence being adapted secure the highest happi- 
ness, and selfishness the highest misery which capa- 
ble from action. 

This appears from the tendency the objects ac- 
tion, the one give the highest happiness, the other cause 
the highest misery, the agent. 

Benevolence seeks object which fitted give 
the highest happiness him who contemplates it. 
admitted that the object best fitted produce this result, 
the highest happiness all, together with all the means 
necessary secure it, especially the perfect virtue all 
other moral beings. But has been shown that benevolence 
the only action, the part the agent, which fitted 
produce the highest happiness all other moral beings. 
Therefore, because benevolence alone tends secure the 
ject desired, indirectly adapted secure the highest hap- 
piness the agent. 

The same shown from the very nature good, worth, 
value, excellence. belong object absolutely, but 
only that object related sentient beings. Nothing 
good but happiness and the means happiness. The value 
benevolence all other beings, its fitness secure their 
highest happiness; its value the agent himself its fitness 
secure his highest happiness. Had not the highest happi- 
ness all, and his benevolence its means, this tendency 
secure happiness the agent, could not choose it. There 
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ble receiving higher happiness from the highest happiness 
all others, than from any other source, his own benevolence, 
the means the highest happiness all others, becomes 
the best kind action him. 

not necessary that these results should actually se- 
worth the action depends solely upon 
ness secure them. Moreover making these estimates 
the value benevolence the agent, are regard him 
his highest perfection faculties and character, unhar- 
dened and unperverted selfishness. 

(03) Selfishness, the part moral being, perfectly 
fitted secure him the highest misery which ca- 
pable from object action.” 

The argument here employed precisely the reverse 
that just considered. highest misery all the object 
which best fitted cause misery ina moral being. 


This the somewhat famous theory” Dr. Taylor. consists 
simply the assertion that since the will the greatest apparent good,” any 
object chosen must contain good the mind, that is, must give happiness 
This happiness from the object not chosen, but the chosen, 
and yet the object chosen because gives happiness. choosing the highest 
happiness the universe, the agent does not make his own highest happiness, 
which involved it, object thought pursuit, yet does this induce him 
make the choice. any prefer phraseology, may said, that the 
happiness the universe the objective motive, while his own happiness, which 
involved this, the subjective motive, his choice. received 
happiness securing the happiness others, could not choose it. Some 
prefer express this distinction thus: The agent’s own happiness 
regarded his choices, but the object chosen del/berately voluntarily 
The former influences him unconsciously, the latter consciously. 

This distinct from the question what that quality benevolence 
which thus gives happiness the agent. Dr. Taylor and other utilitarians 
would say: its tendency secure the highest happiness the universe.” 
Others would say: the presence the quality call considered 
apart from all its This quality, according the latter view, admits 
further definition analysis, being simple idea. Those who hold this 
view would say: The universal happiness good, but the love the universal 
happiness is, the securing the universal happiness gives 
great pleasure, but the choice the universal happiness gives still 
sure moral agent; that would still choose the universal happiness, 
though all the present tendencies that choice were changed that the result 
would the universal misery. 
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the direct tendency selfishness secure this object. 
Therefore selfishness fitted produce the highest misery 
the agent. there evil but misery and the means 
it, and selfishness the means fitted produce the 
highest misery, therefore the worst kind action. Nor 
necessary that these results actually exist. The evil the 
his highest misery, and that the perfect unperverted action 
his powers, unmarred any previous act selfishness. 

The fitness benevolence afford the highest hap- 
piness, and selfishness cause the highest misery, the 
agent himself, further seen the fact that each intelli- 
gent action. agent fully knows all the results, both 
good and evil, which flow from his action; and will therefore 
gather from the one all the happiness which capable 
giving, and receive misery from the other like manner. 

(c?) same fitness each produce its result, seen 
the fact that the agent’s own action. 

with full knowledge surveys the results 
nevolence, exclaims have done it;” his selfish- 
ness, exclaims have caused it;” thus approval be- 
comes se/f-approval; and abhorrence, 

(d?) same seen the fact that moral liberty 
element each kind action. the case benevolence, 
the joy the agent immeasurably enhanced the thought: 
this voluntarily. could have done 
the case selfishness, misery would immeasurably in- 
creased the same thought. 

same seen the fact that each predomi- 
nant action, using for its purposes every power the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, and the will. Under the sway benevo- 
lence, all would awakened the highest activity, con- 
templating achieving that which best fitted give hap- 
piness the soul. Under the sway selfishness, all these 
powers are employed contemplating causing all which 
best fitted create misery. 

Thus the proposition demonstrated, that benevolence 
the best, and selfishness the worst, kind action, considered 

31* 
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both relation the agent himself and relation all 
other sentient beings. 

The third point the definition the law perfect 
moral government is, that requires benevolence the sum 
obedience, and forbids selfishness the sum disobedi- 
that is, requires benevolence universally and only, and 
forbids selfishness universally and only, requiring subordi- 
nate action only when the appropriate expression be- 
nevolence, and forbidding the same only when the ap- 
propriate expression selfishuess. 

moralists have often made executive actions alone cog- 
nizable law, losing sight the action the will and heart, 
distinction now drawn between predominant and subor- 
dinate action predominant being that action which the 
agent selects his supreme object, subordinate being that 
action which dictated this supreme preference. only 
predominant acts possible moral being are benevolence 
and selfishness. states mind are here defined more 
fully than before, thus: 

Benevolence consists the elective preference of, 
electively preferring, the highest well-being all sentient 
beings, for its own sake, every other object compe- 
tition with it, object choice preference.” 

Selfishness consists the elective preference of, 
electively preferring, some inferior good the highest well- 
being all sentient beings and is, course, preference 
this inferior good the prevention the highest misery 
all; that preference the highest misery all the 
absence the inferior good, these objects come into com- 
petition objects choice.” 

Each these mingled act the will and heart, being 
once choice and affection; each intelligent, each 
free, each permanent, and each predominant. 
their end and tendency: those benevolence being the pro- 
duction the highest well-being all; those selfishness 
being, through the choice some inferior end, the produc- 
tion the highest misery all. 

Subordinate action pertains each these forms pre- 
dominant action, and consists two kinds 
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(a) Immanent subordinate action, including all elective 
preferences, voluntary affections, dispositions, purposes, 
which present act mind body directly willed.” 

(b) Executive subordinate action, which some act 
body mind directly willed. 

The latter may divided also into 

(a?) Overt action, which the act willed; and 

(b?) Imperative which the act willing it. 

evident that, this subordinate action, the agent does 
not aim directly the great end action, but only some 
limited degree happiness. Should this limited happiness 
consistent with the highest well-being all, then indirectly 
the agent promotes the great end action; should this 
inconsistent with the highest well-being all, then indi- 
rectly defeats the end. 

made these distinctions, the author proceeds the 
proof the proposition just stated, viz. that benevolence 
the obedience, and selfishness the sum disobedience 
the law perfect moral government. 

(a) Predominant action, either the form selfishness 
benevolence, not only unavoidable, but the only 
tion the part moral beings which, all the circumstances 
essential their condition, possible.” 

possible that every moral being should 
tween the highest good the universe and some inferior ob- 
certain that every moral being will 
tween these, for his own highest happiness depends upon the 
choice the former. caunot exist moral being 
without deciding whether will seek his own highest hap- 
piness inferior form happiness. follows, there- 
fore, that “in all cireumstances essential his condition 
moral being,’ must benevoient selfish. Since 
perfect law must cover all the possible circumstances 
moral being, and since these forms action alone are de- 
manded all such possible circumstances, follows that 
these alone can the sum obedience 
But not action, some its forms least, 
also essential and universal all the possible circumstances 
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moral being? not: because, first, conditional 
action, depending upon predominant action, without which 
cannot exist; secondly, different kinds subordinate ac- 
tion are required different cireumstances, that form 
such action possible all thirdly, the 
same subordinate action may dictated benevolence, 
some circumstances, and selfishness others, taking 
human life, indignation, forbearance, ete. Some forms 
subordinate action are invariably linked with predominant 
purpose the very name given them; murder taking 
human life for end patriotism benevolent love 
country, These are not properly subordinate actions, 
but are only specific manifestations the predominant ac- 
tion, and course are unchangeable. Inasmuch, therefore, 
form subordinate action possible under all the cir- 
cumstances moral being, this cannot the sum obe- 
dience disobedience. 

This view confirmed the fact that the law per- 
fect moral government enjoins prohibits subordinate ac- 
tions solely through the predominant requiring 
benevolence, requires all the appropriate expressions be- 
nevolence, and, vice versa, selfishness. statutes 
may sometimes given, the case the ten command- 
ments, the ground that the acts specified are generally 
expressions the predominant principle, that proper 
make them the subject statute. Special statutes are also 
required some cases remove ignorance, the part 
the agent, the true tendency the subordinate action 
specified others, deepen correct conviction already 
formed. all cases, they are interpreted 
directions the kind predominant action which the 
act specified belongs. The law, properly speaking, deals only 
with predominant action, and through this reaches surely 
and precisely all forms subordinate this 
full accordance with our Saviour’s teaching, that the whole 
duty man comprised the great law love. 

(b) same appears, consider, That predominant 
action the form benevolence the only morally right ac- 
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lion, and the form selfishness, the only morally wrong 
action the part moral beings.” This 

(a?) From the established meanings the words right 
and wrong, common life, and the word moral, ap- 
plied action. Right signifies fitness accomplish 
end wrong, fitness prevent end. use these words 
designate some other quality, would improper 
use the word sound describe color. Now has been shown 
that the great end action, the part moral beings, 
the highest well-being all. Hence all morally righé action 
action which fitted promote that end; and all morally 
wrong action action fitted defeat that end. But has 
been shown that benevolence and selfishness alone are thus 
fitted promote prevent the highest well-being all. 
Hence these are the only morally right wrong kinds 
action. 

Again, has been shown that the word moral only ap- 
plies action which intelligent, free, permanent, and pre- 
dominant, and that these qualities belong only benevo- 
lence and selfishness. These, therefore, are the only morally 
wrong kinds action. The emotions self-com- 
placency and remorse can only awakened action pos- 
sessing these qualities. 

(03) From the nature action, which the 
only other kind action possible moral being. 
moral being always acting morally right wrong, be- 
cause always acting under the direction the predomi- 
nant principle. But none his subordinate acts, when con- 
sidered apart from the predominant principle, are morally 
right wrong. are right wrong the general 
sense fitness, because they are fitted secure some lim- 
ited good evil which are necessary the 
ness hostile it. But they are not morally right 
wrong. ‘That this so, evident from the fact, that act 
which thus indirectly fitted promote the general good, 
may prompted selfishness, that, such act morally 
right, have the absurdity being acting morally right 
and wrong same time. the other hand, benevo- 
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lence may, some cases, require given subordinate act, 
and other cases forbid changing circumstances 
the act may promote prevent the highest well-being 
But moral action cannot thus change its character. 
dinate action, then, can right wrong the general sense, 
but not the moral sense. 

The conclusion therefore reached, that the law per- 
fect moral government requires benevolence the sum 
obedience, and selfishness the sum disobedience. 

fourth point the definition the law perfect 
moral government is: That must express the lawgiver’s 
preference the action required its opposite, things 
some that God forbids sin “in itself considered,” but prefers 
“all things considered.” parent should say his 
You shall not and should then add: 
the whole, considering all the advantages which are result, 
hope you will lie!” Such law would mockery. 
would expression the choice the fora 
choice always made between two objects “all things 
considered,” while best only involuntary desire can 
awakened for object itself considered.” 
these two wills which them are understand 
expressed inthe idea two wills, this form 
it, making, does, holiness and sin direct competitors 
from the choice system which sin incidental 
preference any system, possible God, which excludes sin. 
this case sin chosen, not preference holiness, but 
preference the non-existence the best system. 

The fifth point the definition the law perfect 
moral government is: That the lawgiver can satisfied 
with obedience and with nothing but obedience the part 
subjects.” 


should again borne mind that nothing here said implies that acts 
such name justice, veracity, murder, profanity, ete., are changeable 
their moral these words bear complex meaning, and include 
both subordinate and predominant action. recent writer the Princeton 
Review has overlooked this statement. See Taylor Moral Government, Vol. 
54. note. 
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This appears follows. The law the expression his 
will, and can satisfied only when his will done. 
The law the means securing the best end, and requires 
the best action, and can satisfied with nothing else. 
Moreover, obedience alone will not satisfy him, impos- 
sible ascertain what will satisfy him. Especially can the 
lawgiver satisfied only with obedience, because obedience 
alone honors the law and sustains the authority the 
lawgiver; while disobedience dishonors the law, and 
uncounteracted would destroy the authority the lawgiver. 
single act transgression, tolerated the lawgiver, 
would break down his authority; for what done once, 
may done again; and what done one, may done 
Aside from the intervention atonement, the 
pardon single sin would destroy the authority the 
ruler. Why, then, not the authority human govern- 
ments broken down the failure detect crime, and 
the exercise the pardoning power? Because they all 
they can. While this disposition all they can evinced, 
there will authority the measure their power. 
But the failure all they can, once destroys all which 
can properly called authority. ‘There may acquies- 
cence their rule, the part subjects, which will prevent 
actual revolution and anarchy; but authority exists only 
name. exercise the pardoning power, human gov- 
ernments, results from their known fallibility. Its sole object 
is, correct mistakes. oversteps this function, destroys 
perfect moral government. Nor can said that the trans- 
gressor, any act his own, can repair the injury has 
inflicted upon the authority the lawgiver, that the law- 
giver can satisfied with else than his obedience. 
cannot annihilate his act sin. Not repentance, nor 
works supererogation, nor voluntary suffering, nor 
the endurance punishment, can the transgressor replace 
the authority the lawgiver where found it; for that au- 
thority required none these, but obedience alone. The 
infliction punishment will sustain authority. But this the 
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act the lawgiver, not the while even this 
fails reform the subject, restore him happiness 
and hence substitute for obedience, the estimation 
benevolent lawgiver. 

The conclusion is, that the law perfect moral governor 
unqualified claim for obedience, and for obedience alone, 
and that can satisfied with nothing else. 

The sixth point the definition the law perfect 
moral government is: That expresses the 
highest approbation and highest 
disobedience.” 

this not meant that expresses higher approba- 
tion obedience than the highest happiness all. 
These are related means and end, and course cannot 
come into competition objects choice. meant 
that the law expresses high approbation obedience 
the highest happiness all, and higher approba- 
tion, than any object which can come into competition 
with it. other hand expresses high disappro- 
bation disobedience the highest misery all, 
which the means, and higher disapprobation than 
any object which can come into competition with it. 
Hence perfect moral governor will evince greater repug- 
nance disobedience, than any loss happiness expe- 
rience suffering which may connected with dependent 
and the means it, incompatible with the happi- 
vidual, the former will chosen, preference the latter. 

The seventh point the definition the law 
perfect moral government is: that involves sanctions. 

The discussion the nature, necessity, and equity legal 
sanctions, preceded consideration the relation sus- 
tained the moral governor his kingdom, 
tions for office, the moral character which 
and manifest, and the mode this manifestation. 

Every moral being sustains relations other moral be- 
ings, each which has its peculiar object, function, and du- 
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ties. The object the relation the governor the sub- 
ject, secure right moral action. The means secur- 
ing this object must the peculiar influence moral 
government, which the influence authority. Other 
influences, that natural good and evil, may and must 
combined with but they are distinct from it. One 
cannot obey disobey simply from regard natural good 
evil; for these acts have respect person, and are the 
accepting rejecting the authority that person. Author- 
ity, then, the peculiar influence moral government, 
without which can have existence. 

This authority depends upon the manifested competence 
and disposition the governor govern the best man- 
ner, that is, upon his knowledge and power, and upon his 
benevolence. Sanctions are not necessary the proof the 
knowledge and power the governor. can only affect 
his authority their relation the great question his be- 
nevolence. 

Now benevolence moral governor plainly involves the 
highest approbation obedience, the best thing, and the 
highest disapprobation disobedience, the worst thing. 
involves, also, every possible effort, his part, secure 
the one and prevent the other. Hence must make 
manifest his subjects that his law, which pronounces right 
moral action the best thing and wrong moral action the 
worst thing, correct transcript his own feelings. The 
possession these feelings necessary the basis his 
their manifestation, the proof his authority. 
that both the possession and manifestation are essential 
the proof his benevolence. Moreover, benevolence re- 
quires that this manifestation shall decisive that 
doubt can remain the minds his subjects that pos- 
sesses these feelings. simple prevention the natural 
result disobedience causing the highest misery all, 
not such decisive proof the possession these feelings. 
For supposable that such prevention may caused 
lower degree disapprobation disobedience than the 
highest. Nor will anything may relations 
XVII. No. 66. 
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give such decisive proof, long fails all can 
his relation moral governor manifest these feelings. 
The proof which admits doubt must given all re- 
lations. His highest approbation obedience, his 
highest disapprobation disobedience, must not fail ap- 
pear wherever the manifestation these feelings called for. 
Least all would such failure admissible his rela- 
tions moral governor. 

are now prepared consider what perfect moral 
governor must do, his relation moral governor, mani- 
fest his highest approbation obedience, and his highest 
disapprobation disobedience, thus proving his benevolence 
and establishing his authority. Here discover the 
legal sanctions, which are thus defined 

The sanctions the law perfect moral government 
consist that natural good promised obedience, that 
natural evil threatened disobedience the moral governor, 
which establish ratify his authority the decisive nec- 
proof it, his benevolence the form 
his highest approbation obedience and his highest 
probation disobedience and which, for this purpose, include 
the highest possible degree natural good each case obe- 
dience, and the highest possible degree natural evil each 
case disobedience.” 

(a) Legal sanctions establish ratify the authority the 
moral governor, manifesting his feelings toward obedi- 
ence and disobedience, and thus indirectly proving his 
this manner his right rule. 

(b) They consist, exclusively, natural good promised 
obedience, and natural evil threatened disobedience. 
Nothing but these can sanction his authority. evidence 
knowledge and power cannot there must evi- 
dence benevolence, also. The evidence benevolence, 
giving the best rule action, and kind 
deportment other relations, cannot for all this may 
consistent with the supposition that does not feel the 
highest approbation obedience and the highest disappro- 
bation disobedience. These feelings, from the nature 
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the case, can only decisively exhibited through the me- 
dium natural good and evil the form reward and pun- 
ishment. 

(c) Legal sanctions, now defined, ratify the moral gov- 
ernor’s authority the decisive proof decisive proof 
meant, not slight balance probability, nor merely 
cient proof, but proof which weakened opposing evi- 
dente, and which the highest the nature the case ad- 
mits. degree natural good and evil, the form re- 
ward and punishment, would constitute legal sanctions, if, 
other relations, the lawgiver failed give evidence per- 
fect benevolence. The very word sanction implies the ab- 
sence all opposing decisive proof. 

(d) Legal sanctions become decisive proof the moral 
governor’s authority manifesting his benevolence the 
form his highest approbation obedience, and his highest 
disapprobation disobedience. 

Natural good and evil not always possess the same 
significance. Natural good sometimes conferred the 
form payment wages for value received services ren- 
dered. Natural evil sometimes inflicted simply reform 
the offender, which case termed chastisement, 
pline, and sometimes, loose language, punishment. But 
when these become legal sanctions, their only office sus- 
tain the authority the This demands, 
have seen, manifestation his highest approbation obe- 
dience, and his highest disapprobation disobedience. 
Hence natural good and evil, when employed legal 
tions, must used that form and degree which will con- 
stitute such manifestation. 

Having thus proved that such degree natural good 
and evil, the form legal sanctions, would manifest 
the highest approbation obedience and the highest disap- 
probation disobedience, would constitute decisive proof 
the governor’s benevolence and authority, the author 
pauses his argument inquire, thing incredible 
that such manifestation should made. Though 
should not advance the next step the argument, and 
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prove that such manifestation necessary the proof 
God’s benevolence; yet have already removed all pre- 
sumption against such manifestation. one can af- 
firm that manifestation which, used, would decisive 
proof God’s benevolence, will not used. one can 
affirm that what would decisive proof, may not 
mecessary proof God’s benevolence. One who leaves the 
argument from reason this point, may the scriptures 
convinced, first, that such manifestation, made, would 
not inconsistent with the benevolence God; secondly, 
that would, made, decisive proof his benevolence; 
and, thirdly, that the failure make it, might decisive 
proof against his benevolence. the words our author: 
Who knows, who can prove, that the highest blessedness 
the moral universe not add also the promotion the 
misery does not require this manifestation 
God through the medium legal sanctions, that all may see 
and know what friend right moral action, and what 
enemy wrong moral action. Who knows, who 
can prove, that the Book which declares that 
perfect Being employs such influence for such purpose, 
declares falsehood 

Having thus shown that legal sanctions are the decisive 
proof the moral governor’s authority, the author now pro- 
ceeds argue that they are the necessary proof his author- 
That is, they are not only proof without opposing proof, 
thus fully establishing his authority, but proof without 
which there proof his authority, but proof 

(e) Legal sanctions are the necessary proof the moral 
authority, the necessary proofs his benevo- 
lence the form his highest approbation obedience and 
his highest disapprobation disobedience.” 

(a?) Legal sanctions are, some respect, under some 
necessary the proof the moral governor’s au- 
thority. This appears: 

From the import the phrase “legal sanctions.” 

The sanction treaty the United States, the ratifi- 
the President and Senate. Without this, there 
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not only proof its validity, but decisive proof its in- 
validity. 'The word, applied law, carries with this 
generic meaning. 

(03) From the nature the law perfect moral govern- 
ment. 

(a*) Such law must be, has been shown, not only 
expression proper feelings, the part the lawgiver, 
toward obedience and disobedience, but expression fully 
proved sincere expression. The proof, moreover, 
must all the nature the case admits. moral gov- 
ernor may furnish proof these feelings three ways: 
giving the best law; annexing sanctions it; and 
executing those sanctions. any one these 
ways, manifest these feelings, then essential part the 
proof his authority wanting, and the omission give 
essential part the proof his authority, proves that 
not benevolent. The subject has right proof acts 
well words. 

(b*) Such law must be, also, rule 
action. But can lawgiver claim obedience his law 
while remains uncertain whether will reward obedience 
nex execute sanctions, gives evidence that will 
neither, and even furnishes reason fear that may 
verse the treatment the two classes? Such law could 
possess possible authority. 

law without sanctions not law, but only advice. 
feeling preference, the part the adviser, and even 
consistent with the preference that the thing advised should 
not done. the absolute and unqualified expression 
the will the lawgiver that the thing commanded should 
done. Compliance with advice discretionary compli- 
ance with law must unquestioning and unhesitating. 
Rejection advice violates right him who gives it; 
rejection law violates most sacred right, upon which the 
general happiness depends. Advice involves good evil 
coming from the giver; law attended reward and 
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punishment. Advice carries binding influence from the 
will the law binds the will the subject the 
will the ruler. Law, then, divested sanctions, loses all 
which makes law. mere advice. 

proved, therefore, from the very nature law, that 
sanctions, some form and degree, are necessary the 
proof the moral authority. The same appears: 

From the fact that law without sanctions 
decisive proof that the lawgiver unable unwilling 
execute sanctions. other reasons than these can con- 
ceived for their omission. But unable, then in- 
competent govern unwilling, then not benevolent. 
Sanctions, then, are necessary the proof his authority. 
The same appears 

From the fact that conformity non-conformity 
law without sanctions, equally disprove and subvert 
the moral authority. being evidence 
such authority, conformity must prompted some other 
motive than regard for his authority, and ignores its exist- 
ence while non-conformity open declaration that the 
governor not entitled the obedience claimed and so, 
being uncounteracted the infliction punishment, bears 
testimony that has right reign. law without 
sanctions must stand wholly its own merits, estimated 
the subject. All personal authority impossible. The 
lawgiver entirely hidden from him. 

Legal sanctions, then, are necessary, some respect, and 
under some relation, the proof the moral governor’s au- 
thority. 

Legal sanctions are necessary establish the au- 
thority the moral governor, the necessary manifestations 
proof his benevolence.” 

admitted that other things besides legal sanctions are 
necessary this proof: such blameless, kind deport- 
other relations. But claimed that the expres- 
sion proper feelings toward right and wrong moral action 
likewise necessary. question then is: Can this expres- 
sion made without legal sanctions 

(a3) Itcannot made mere professions the neces- 
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sary feelings benevolence toward right and wrong moral 
action. 

Mere professions principle which, exist all, 
will show itself action, only serve awaken suspicion. 
They are consistent with indifference and even with insin- 
cerity. ‘The worst tyrants have professed their regard for the 
general such cases acts, not words, which are 
demanded. 

Now there are three acts possible moral governor, 
through which can exhibit his feelings toward right and 
wrong moral action. ‘These are: giving the best law an- 
nexing the requisite sanctions; and executing those 
tions. first necessary the proof his benevo- 
lence, but cannot, alone, constitute such proof; for selfish 
being might give such law, and that only for selfish ends. 
The second would necessary such proof, and would, 
with the first, constitute such proof, long there 
demand for the execution the sanctions. But should the 
lawgiver fail annex sanctions his law, would fail 
give the only unambiguous proof, possible the circum- 
stances, that has the appropriate feelings benevolence 
toward right and wrong moral action. third would 
necessary the case obedience disobedience actually 
existing. case the third must combined with 
the first and second, order give the proof demanded 
the are the acts which benevolence, 
exists all, will prompt. Without these, mere profes- 
sions are worse than useless. 

(03) This expression the necessary feelings benevo- 
lence toward right and wrong moral action, cannot made 
any other supposable way without legal sanctions. 

may supposed that greater amount obedi- 
ence the best law might secured without legal sanc- 
tions, than with them, that these greater results obedi- 
ence would prove the benevolence the moral governor. 
This derives the proof the benevolence the moral gov- 
ernor, and consequently his authority, solely from the obe- 
dience the subject. course obedience, such case 
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not submission authority for the authority the gov- 
ernor not established when the obedience rendered nay, 
consequence the failure annex sanctions, there ex- 
ists, the time the obedience rendered, actual proof against 
his authority. The so-called obedience, then, simply 
prompted the nature and tendencies such obedience 
seen the subject. Now there natural possibility that, 
such circumstances, there may greater amount 
obedience without legal sanctions. But the question, like 
all moral reasoning, one probability. And the proba- 
bility certainly is, that the greater the motive, the greater will 
the amount right moral action. have, then, 
reason conclude that there will greater amount 
right moral action without legal sanctions than with them, 
but reason the contrary. But concede the correct- 
ness the supposition, even then have proof the 
benevolence the lawgiver. For the obedience which re- 
sults, not rendered out regard him, but solely from 
the perceived nature and tendencies the action; and the 
happiness which results does not, any sense, depend upon 
the will the governor, else would legal 
results, then, have connection with the lawgiver, and 
therefore prove nothing regard him; while the omission 
show the proper moral governor, toward 
right and wrong moral action, proves that not benevo- 
lent. the case supposed, have personal authority, 
and course moral government. only moral sys- 
tem. The governor would entitled more authority 
than any other being who should propound the same rule 
action. 
obedience, while threatens penalty disobedience, 
the moral governor would prove his benevolence and 
establish his authority. But this impossible; for, all the 
evidence benevolence which gives rewarding right 
moral action, counteracted the failure show the ap- 
propriate feelings toward wrong moral action. general 
may said, that the lawgiver bestows reward upon 
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obedience, fails express approbation it, but rather 
disapprobation and inflicts punishment for disobe- 
dience, expresses disapprobation it, but rather appro- 
bation. punishes obedience withholding the reward, 
and rewards disobedience withholding punishment. His 
giving the best law without sanctions, act which must 
have been prompted the selfish principle some form, 
such “caprice, despotic humor, favoritism, spirit self- 
aggrandizement, the love applause, weak, indul- 
gent tenderness, which sacrifices public good individual 
happiness.” 

Having thus proved (a?) that legal sanctions are neces- 
sary some form and under some relation, and that 
they are necessary the proofs his benevolence, estab- 
lish the moral governor’s authority, the author pauses before 
proceeding the third point the argument, remark 

see why the prove the benevolence 
God from the light nature have been often, not,to say 
uniformly, unsuccessful.” While all sound theists admit 
that God administering perfect moral government over 
men, this most important relation has been wholly over- 
looked its true and proper bearing the conclusion.” 
But how possible frame satisfactory argument for the 
benevolence God, while only examine his acts 
Creator and the providential Disposer events, and omit 
all notice these acts, directed the necessities his 
moral Suppose the act parent punishing 
child, that surgeon amputating limb, were exam- 
ined without any reference the moral influence the one 
and the physical necessity the other causing the happi- 
ness the subject. What conclusion could arrived at, 
but that they were dictated What wonder, then, 
that the argument for God’s benevolence, from the light 
nature, should unsatisfactory; while the fact which alone 
furnishes the key his plan action, entirely overlooked. 
the book revelation, which especially designed re- 
veal the fact that God administering economy grace, 
assumes the existence perfect moral government, which 
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such economy part, may not expect that the book 
nature will fully make known what the other assumes 
Will not the Book which tells what God is, what 
says, correspond with the book which tells what God is, 

The author now proceeds the third argument proof 
the necessity legal sanctions, the establishment 
the moral governor’s authority. 

Legal sanctions are necessary for this purpose 
proofs his highest approbation obedience and highest 
disapprobation disobedience. other words: only that 
degree natural good and evil can constitute legal sanc- 
tions which shall manifest these feelings. 

Other modes which natural good and evil have 
been supposed become legal sanctions are insuflicient. 

Natural good promised mere dictate individ- 
ual kindness, and natural evil inflicted mere dictate 
individual unkindness, cannot constitute legal sanctions. 
Such course simply proves the existence certain feelings 
the part the lawgiver toward individual, but give 
indication his feelings toward the universe. love, 
the case supposed, may, for aught that appears, selfish 
love and the hatred, mere malignity. Natural good and 
evil, thus employed, give decisive evidence benevolence; 
while the failure give such evidence the case demands, 
proves unqualified selfishness. 

Natural good and evil, employed simply moral 
discipline, cannot constitute legal sanctions. credible 
that natural good and evil may employed before the sub- 
ject comes under the proper influence moral government, 
prepare the way for better results than could otherwise 
secured. also credible that the same may employed 
under economy grace, reform the transgressor. 
loose language, this may called punishment. But, accu- 
rately speaking, chastisement. differ essentially 
from each Chastisement exclusively, refor- 
mation; legal penalty, not all. Chastisement inflicted 
love; legal penalty, wrath. Chastisement, its design 
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and tendency, blessing its subject legal penalty, 
unmitigated curse. Chastisement has special respect 
the individual’s benefit; legal penalty respects the good 
the plain, therefore, that chastisement cannot 
the penalty the law. would absurd threaten 
transgressor with blessing. 

Natural good cannot become legal sanction the 
payment debt the subject, for something received which 
not due. Obedience due from the were 
not, there proof that the payment might not 
prompted some other motive than regard for the general 
good. Besides, the supposition, the proof the lawgiver’s 
authority depends the obedience the subject, obedience 
being demanded before authority established. Reward 
can properly termed debt only the sense that the 
general good requires that obedience followed happi- 
ness, but not the sense payment for service not due 
from the subject. 

Natural evil cannot become legal sanction the 
payment debt from the subject the moral governor. 
The subject does not owe suffering, but obedience. The one 
not equivalent for the other. Moreover, the endurance 
suffering not the act the lawgiver, and can prove 
nothing regard his character. the infliction suf- 
fering, alone, which evinces his feelings toward disobedience. 

Nor natural good and evil become legal 
tions much motive secure right and prevent wrong 
moral action. influence motives may combined 
with their influence proofs the moral governor’s author- 
ity. But the former displace the latter, then the subject 
acting without any regard for personal lawgiver, solely 
from the perceived nature and tendencies his action. 
Sanctions act upon the subject awakening his respect for 
the ruler whose character prompts him inflict them. 
Their influence upon his hopes and fears only subordinate 
and incidental. 

([4) Nor they become legal sanctions because ab- 
stractly right reward and punish, irrespective the ten- 
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dency doing produce happiness and prevent mis- 
ery. often said that the ill desert sin, and not the 
good society, the ground punishment. But this 
distinction without difference for the ill desert disobe- 
dience results entirely from the injury done society im- 
pairing the authority the lawgiver. Otherwise has 
connection with the lawgiver his authority the good 
society dependent upon it. this the ground 
that transgression “evil itself,’ and deserves punish- 
ment “for its own sake?” But what meant the 
phrase are but two things which 
these words apply: one suffering the other, the direct 
means suffering, ignorance infamy. Sin evil 
itself, because the direct means suffering. pun- 
ish sin case which prevention suffering would 
follow, would only increase the very suffering which gives 
desert sin. The justice punishment depends upon the 
ground that its infliction, sustaining the authority the 
lawgiver, is, the whole, promotive the 
nature things were changed that the general happiness 
would promoted and the universal misery prevented, 
the punishment innocence, then innocence ought 
punished. Obedience would then have the same relative 
nature disobedience, and would from only 
name. 

(g*) Nor they become legal sanctions the dictate 
justice distinct from benevolence. Justice only form 
benevolence. benevolence upholding the authority 
law for the public claims never clash. 

argued that natural good and evil can only be- 
come legal sanctions showing the moral governor’s high- 
est approbation obedience and highest disapprobation 
disobedience, from the nature legal sanctions, already 
shown. has been shown that the sanctions law must 
natural good and evil, the form reward and punish- 
ment. has been shown that the law can sanctioned 
only proof the lawgiver’s highest approbation obedi- 
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ence and highest disapprobation disobedience. 
lows, therefore, that the natural good and evil, employed 
sanctions, must furnish such proof. 

utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natu- 
ral good and evil should become legal sanctions any other 
way than showing the moral governor’s highest approba- 
tion obedience and highest disapprobation disobedience. 

Every one knows that natural good and evil, the 
form reward and punishment, are the most significant and 
appropriate expressions the lawgiver’s feelings toward obe- 
dience and disobedience, and that the degree natural good 
promised, and natural evil threatened, measures the de- 
gree his feeling toward obedience 
Now, has been shown, the governor bound give all 
the proof his feeling possible the case; and any fail- 
ure this disproves his benevolence. follows, that 
necessary that use the most significant and appropriate 
expression his feeling; and that any degree natural 
good evil which falls short giving such expression, can- 
not legal sanctions. 

(04) Again: natural good and evil become legal 
tions any other way than the above, must either 
not manifesting any degree the appropriate feelings, 
manifesting /ess degree than the highest. 

cannot the former, for cannot use natural 
good and evil all, for any reason, with any motive, 
legal sanctions without showing some degree approbation 
obedience and disapprobation disobedience. Nor, 
could, would they give any sanction his for 
they would give information his character. 

(05) cannot the latter; for: 

Benevolence implics the highest approbation obe- 
dience, and the highest disapprobation disobedience 
that the degree natural good and evil, the form re- 
ward and punishment, which expresses these feelings, 
necessary the proof their existence that is, necessary 
the existence legal sanctions. the lawgiver expresses 
lower degree these feelings than the highest, fails 
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express that degree these feelings which benevolent be- 
ing possesses, and expresses only that degree which 
being possesses. Nor can this supplied com- 
bining with such lower form expression other influences 
which may prove the benevolence the lawgiver. 
such supposable influences are not legal sanctions, which 
sanctions have been shown consist only natural good 
and evil the form reward and punishment. Moreover, 
the supposed lower form expression incapable being 
strengthened any such influences, proof the moral 
governor’s authority because has validity, itself, 
such proof; the contrary, furnishes proof against his 
benevolence. Being eapression, not only 
proof the existence any other degree feeling than that 
which expresses, but furnishes proof that such degree 
feeling exists. However strong other evidences may 
the moral governor’s benevolence, this defective expression, 
contained the sanctions his law, would 
neutralize them. 

Nor can shown that less degree natural 
good and evil than necessary express the 
highest approbation obedience and highest disapprobation 
disobedience can prove his benevolence, and become 
legal sanctions, even the supposition that such less degree 
would secure greater amount right moral action, and 
with happiness, than any higher degree for: 

Were this true, the moral governor could furnish 
proof the fact his subjects, except his own declaration, 
course his veracity, remain unproved. 

The probability would be, that the stronger the mo- 
tive furnished the sanctions the law, the greater would 
the amount obedience; that the evidence within 
reach the subject, would preponderate against the moral 
benevolence. 

(c’) failing furnish the proof his benevolence, 
which given its natural and proper expression the 
form legal sanctions, when assumes the relation 
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moral governor toward subject, gives positive proof that 
not benevolent. 

Nor can shown that the supposed less degree 
natural good and evil can constitute legal sanctions, even 
admit the most favorable conceivable results the con- 
duct subjects, under its influence. may suppose that, 
under such influence, but one instance such disobedi- 
ence occurs, yet there proof that, under the stronger 
influence the sanctions now advocated, that one instance 
would not have occurred. may suppose that all are 
obedient, without solitary exceplion; yet have proof 
that such obedience will continue another day; nor that, un- 
der the influence the sanctions now advocated, might not 
have continued forever. 

Moreover, the case supposed, the moral governor 
gives evidence that would annex the highest sanctions 
his law, even the highest good required it. 

other words impossible prove the benevolence 
the moral governor any present favorable results his 
government, any supposed future results. can only 
proved the fact that has done all can secure 
the best results. this basis, let the results what they 
may, the proof his benevolence rests securely. given, 
when ought given, the time the promulgation 
the law. must the question his authority 
settled. Should propose, his subjects, test the 
question his authority, making trial his law, and 
watching its results, puts himself the position peti- 
tioner for obedience, and not ruler who demands obedi- 
ence; while, the same time, giving decisive proof 
against his benevolence, refusing express the necessary 
feelings benevolence toward right and wrong moral action. 

this reasoning the proposition established, that 
utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natural good 
and evil should become legal sanctions, any other way 
than showing the moral governor’s highest approba- 
tion obedience, and highest disapprobation disobedience. 

fourth argument support the same proposi- 
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tion derived from the fact that men regard the su- 
preme law the State, far administered dis- 
patriotism, through its sanctions, 
ihe highest approbation obedience and the highest disap- 
probation disobedience. 

Inasmuch as, the opinion Dr. Taylor, the errors 
Universalists and infidels, concerning the sanctions God’s 
government, are traced, part, certain false assump- 
tions concerning the penalties civil law, chapter the 
second volume devoted consideration this topic, 
brief notice which here inserted. this essay main- 
tained that the supreme law the state the law which 
requires “the elective preference the highest happiness 
the state every object which can come into competition 
with it;” that administering this law, the governor takes 
cognizance only overt action proof obedience, dis- 
that the reward obedience the protection 
the life, liberty, and property the subject, which the high- 
est good civil government can that the punishment 
disobedience death; which, even unattended with tor- 
ture, the supreme evil man; and that this civil 
ment evinces its highest approbation obedience, 
highest disapprobation disobedience the supreme law. 

overt action which constitutes the decisive proof 
violation the supreme law the state, murder trea- 
sou. some extraordinary exigencies, other acts may 
considered equally hostile the very existence govern- 
ment, and the public good depending upon 
such overt action must, every wisely-administered govern- 
ment, made punishable death. Such law, alone, the 
supreme law; such acts, alone, are violation that law; 
such penalties, alone, are legal sanctions. 

But there are other acts which are only limited de- 
gree injurious; and which, therefore, are not proof that the 
perpetrator cherishes any principle hostility the state. 
These are simply mala prohibita, and comprise all crimes 
from the highest the lowest from burglary the 
less turning the left instead the right, high- 
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way, which not receive the penalty death. The pen- 
alty, such cases, not regarded the expression 
the feelings toward obedience disobedience 
the supreme law, since there proof that that law has 
been violated but only much motive induce the 
subject conform certain minor regulations, which are 
not the supreme law. Hence such penalties are not legal 
sanctions and any reasoning from them the sanctions 
God’s government, will fallacious. 

The principle then is, that only such overt acts as, hu- 
man intelligence, are decisive proof hostility the state, 
are, properly speaking, violation law and punishable 
legal sanctions. All acts injurious the public welfare 
which, mere human intelligence, are not decisive proof 
such hostility, are not violation law, the highest sense 
that term, but only certain rules and regulations; and 
these, though enforced sundry pains and penalties, are 
not punishable legal sanctions. the former class are 
found all acts hostility human life, and the exist- 
ence the government. the latter are placed all 
crimes against property, the social relations, the public con- 
venience, ete. The former are mala far the state 
concerned though, the case David and Uriah, 
they may, extraordinary cases, committed one who 
still loyal the government God. The latter, though 
only mala prohibita far the state concerned, may in- 
volve the principle hostility the divine law love, and 
absolutely mala se. Hence the importance dis- 
criminating, our reasonings from the government im- 
perfect men who can take cognizance only overt acts, 
the government God who searches the heart. Such dis- 
crimination shows that, every well-administered human 
government, the principle however imperfectly 
may carried into execution, that the violation the su- 
preme law must followed punishment expressive 
the highest disapprobation the crime, which the punish- 
ment death. 

Thus the proposition (e) established, that legal sanc- 
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tions are necessary the proof the moral 
benevolence the form his highest approbation 
obedience and highest disapprobation disobedience. 
Atter remarking that Christianity not selfish system 
religion, inasmuch its sanctions are primarily and chiefly 
designed present God the mind, all the attractiveness 
his benevolence and the majesty his authority, and 
sbowing that Universalists and infidels cannot, their sys- 
tem, prove the God, the author proceeds 
the concluding proposition the definition legal 
tions 

The legal sanctions perfect moral government 
clude the highest natural good possible each case obedi- 
ence, and the highest natural evil possible each case diso- 

will the argument upon which this 
proposition rests, has already been fully considered that 
have before conclusion reached, rather than propo- 
sition demonstrated. not, therefore, deemed nec- 
essary prolong this Article with minute analysis the 
remainder the treatise. may well, however, note 
that the obedience thus rewarded continued obedi- 
ence. the reward ceases when the obedience ceases, 
and that from the commencement disobedience the pen- 
alty unmingled and eternal misery 
quent repentance cannot reéstablish the claim reward, nor 
can relieve the transgressor from the penalty, except far 
diminishes his capacity for suffering. Another point 
prominently insisted upon the author is, that, while one 
can prove that these highest forms reward 
ment are not necessary simply motives maintain alle- 
among the subjects moral government, yet 
the present argument does not rest upon this basis, but rests 
solely the ground that they are necessary for another pur- 
pose, that sanctioning establishing the authority the 
moral 

The author concludes answering three objections: 

Objection said that the principle that reward 
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continued only while obedience continues, fol- 
lows, that punishment continued only while disobe- 
dience continues; or, other words, that repentance and 
reformation are just ground forgiveness.” 

The objection arises from false view the essential 
claim law. Law demands obedience. 
Such obedience alone sustains the moral governor’s authority. 
The moment obedience ceases, the support ceases. the 
other hand, the relation disobedience the moral gov- 
ernor’s authority eternal. One act transgression, un- 
counteracted, would break down his authority forever. But 
the basis reward the support authority, when the 
support ceases, the reward must cease. the basis pun- 
ishment the destruction authority, the single act deserves 
the punishment. effects can only counteracted 
full display the lawgiver’s highest disapprobation, which 
display course demands the highest punishment. the 
tendency the act destroy his authority eternal, the ex- 
pression his highest disapprobation must eternal.” 
Moreover, the objection proceeds upon the assumption that 
equity demands the pardon the penitent transgressor. 
This assumption groundless; not admitted human 
governments connects ill-desert, not with transgression, 
but with makes repentance for transgression 
impossible, since there can repentance where there 
makes forgiveness for transgression impossi- 
ble, and also for impenitence, since impenitence impos- 
sible where there has been sin; destroys the influence 
penalty motive obedience, since there punish- 
ment for transgression, but only for impenitence. But, aside 
from all these absurdities which are involved the objec- 
tion, the principle which settles the whole question is, that 
sin its first appearance fit object the highest disap- 
probation. For although, continuance, will increase 
strength and extend its actual desolations, yet its very in- 
ception, fully capable, uncounteracted, utterly de- 
stroying law and authority, and, with these, the universal 
happiness. thus becomes worthy the highest punish- 
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ment, not account its continuance, but from its intrin- 
sic nature. not the actual results sin, limited 
these are the agency the moral governor, but its 
dency and capability, which give its ill-desert. 

Objection “Since punishment only justified the 
ground that the public good requires it, would follow that 
all rebel, benevolence would forbid their 
ment, since none would remain receive the benefit.” 

This objection, correct, would certainly not apply any 
state things now existing. Moreover, might that 
such case other worlds and races might created who 
should receive the benefit such example. But this 
were not possible, then the objection supposes case which 
not only such sanctions are impossible, but which moral 
government, from which they have been proved insep- 
arable, impossible. 

that benevolence should adopt moral government with 
legal penalty consisting the highest degree natural evil.” 

being who not omniscient competent make 
such assertion this. finite mind can know that 
such system government not “the best means the 
best end, which infinitely perfect Being can,accomplish,” 
nor even that, great the evil may individual 
ers, may not absolutely insignificant compared 
with the good thereby secured. 

these reasonings concerning the nature moral govern- 
ment, considered the abstract, are sound, plain that 
their application God’s moral government, this un- 
folded nature and revelation, effectually sweeps away one 
the strongest objections infidelity Christianity, and 
establishes both the justice and the benevolence, both the pos- 
sibility and the necessity, those sanctions which have been 
annexed God’s law, the majestic words sHALL 
AWAY INTO EVERLASTING BUT THE 
EOUS INTO LIFE ETERNAL.” 
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NOTES THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 


should observed that the personality demanded the 
argument attribute the moral governor need not 
Democracy may possess it. Public opiniou may pos- 
sess authority well individual. 

The note page 364 has been objected implying 
that Dr. 'Taylor would make the universal happiness more 
important than the love universal happiness. ex- 
pressly declines making any comparison between them, 
the ground that, being related means and end, they can- 
not come into competition objects choice, sub- 
jects valuation. Vid. worth while also 
notice that the phrase which has occasioned much 
misconception regard this theory, did not originate with 
Dr. Taylor, but was adopted him from Dugald Stewart, 
who employs his Essay the Active and Moral Powers 
(Vid. Chris. Spec. for Mar. 1830, Article the Means 
also, uses the phrase his Essay 
the Nature Virtue, and does Griffin his Park St. 
Lectures. Hopkins, also, draws out the distinction fully 
his Essay the Nature True 
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some forced constructions, some straining for analogies, some arti- 
ficial turns thought and style, this volume combines many good traits. 
both evangelical and popular. will interest the majority Christians. 
will instruct all classes. 


The Gospel Leviticus; the Exposition the Hebrew Ritual. 
Joseph D., Author Lectures the Epistle the Hebrews, The 
Last Times, ete. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 1860. pp. 403. 
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his comment Lev. Dr. Seiss gives definition the atonement, 
which corresponds with that given several New England divines 

“Tf the man who brought it,” says the burnt-offering, would lay 
his hand uppn its head, and acknowledge that which hoped 
and prayed and trusted forgiven, the Lord said shall 
him make atonement for That is, the devoting such victim 
and fire was answer substitute for the death and burning the sin- 
ner himself. The word rendered atonement, primarily signifies cover 
especially the sense adhesive covering, with pitch 
From this original meaning came its metaphorical signification appeasing, 
pacifying, covering over anger wrath. ‘Its predominant usage,’ says 
Bush, relation the reconciliation effected between God and sinners 
which sense atonement for sin the covering sin, the securing the 
sinner from punishment. Thus when sin pardoned, its consequent ca- 
lamity removed, the sin person said covered, made safe, expiateds 
English word atonement, at-one-ment, clearly expresses 
the involves such removal covering the cause offence 
variance, produce reconciliation and friendly relations. idea here 
is, that the sinner who should bring the prescribed offering, and lay his hand 
humble confession, should thereby absolved, forgiven, 
saved from the consequences which would otherwise follow his transgres- 
sions” 

more particular elucidation the atonement, viewed Dr. 
gives his comment Lev. You read there,” says, that 
Aaron took the sin-offering for the people, and slew it, and for 
stricter rendering the original, noted various critics, would 
ch. 6:25. ‘The idea is, that the sin-offering somehow had the sin transfer- 
red it, it, was linked with the sin for which was atone, 
become itself the sinful sinning one, not actually, but imputatively 
and constructively. animal had sin, and was not capable sinning 
but, having been devoted sin-offering, and having received upon its 
head the burden the guilty one who substituted its life for his own, 
came viewed and treated creature which was nothing but sin. 

And this brings feature the work Christ which 
many have stumbled, but which deserves profoundly considered: Jesus 
died not only martyr the cause had espoused, not only offer- 
ing apart from the sins those for whom came atone, but victim 
who had received all those sins upon his own head, and united them with 
his own innocent and holy person viewed and treated, part 
least, himself had sinned the sins all effectually 
put himself into the room and stead sinners, and really assumed their 
wickedness, that came the only wicked one which the law could see. 
Personally was not sinner, but holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from nevertheless, surrendered become the substitute 
the guilty, and undertook answer for all their crimes, thereby became 
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law were mere mass sin, upon which the hottest just 
indignation and wrath were let loose. his own proper self un- 
sullied the highest heavens, his character our sin-offering, took 
guiltiness upon him, and volume iniquity covered him, intense and ter- 
rible the combined wickedness all men. Though never the committer, 
became the receiver sin, and stood the law reservoir into which 
all the streams human guilt had emptied themselves” (pp. 166, 167). 

the Israel were put upon the sin-offering that came 
viewed treated nothing but sin, the Lord hath made our great 
sin-offering be, not merely but the very substance and essence 
the judgments divine wrath. How could have been otherwise, when, 
Isaiah tells The Lord laid him the iniquity ini- 
quity all,is small iniquity. the sin that 
cleaves even the most virtuous among men, would enough, unean- 
sink them eternal death. How, then, are estimate the 
mightiness that sum crime, which has been accumulating since the 
world began shall measure the ocean guilt which has been 
gathering from every generation. from thousand Aye, 
‘there are shadows upon the world that cannot masses 
sin and misery that overwhelm with wonder and vaster 
the five-mile thickness atmosphere around this globe, than the measure 
the iniquities those who have lived upon its surface. Yet every one 
them was laid upon Jesus, the great sin-offering man. When the 
holy inquisition Heaven was sent forth deal out just indignation for 
earth’s amazing wickedness, there was not sin, from Adam’s fall last 
theft, the wandering thoughts yon inattentive hearer, which was 
not found lying the charge that spotless who had undertaken 
answer for all the monsters that this world has ever 
borne, none ever had upon him such intensity and vastness guilt 
that which the holy Christ assumed and took upon that dark hour 
when his soul was made offering for sin. The law could have seen 
him nothing but sin embodiment condensed and unspeakable guilti- 
ness the very purity heaven shrouded and buried sea vile- 
ness, that the Father, with all his tender love for his only-begotten, for 
while his face abhorrence. Hence that awful cry the dy- 
ing Saviour: ‘My Gop! Gop! Wuy 
ME!’ ‘The Lord laid him the iniquity all!’ made him, who 
knew sin, sin for us’” (pp. 168, 169; see, also, pp. 174, 306). 

Nothing, then, can plainer than that Dr. Seiss regards the imputation 
our sins Christ, the transfer not only our guilt, the sense lia- 
bleness punishment, but also our iniquities themselves, which make 
liable punishment. the old view, although many pro- 
fessed now deny that was ever maintained. 

The following graphic illustration the atonement given Dr. Seiss 

remember have met with affecting little incident Roman his- 
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tory connected with the death Manlius Capitolinus, renowned consul 
and general, who was once proudly hailed the savior Rome. hap- 
pened one night when the Gauls threatened overwhelm the capitol, that 
bravely took his stand upon the wall where they came with their at- 
tack, and there fought singly and alone until had repelled them, and 
saved the city from destruction. occurred that this distinguished man 
was afterwards accused some great public fault, and put upon trial for 
his life. But just the judges were about pass sentence upon him, 
looked the walls the capitol, which towered view, and, with tears 
his eyes, pointed where had fought for his accusers, 
his life for their The people remembered the heroic achievement, 
and wept. one had the heart say aught against him, and the judges 
were compelled forbear. Again was tried, and with the same result. 
Nor could convicted until his trial was removed some low and dis- 
tant point, from which the capitol was invisible. And so, while Calvary 
full vain will earth and hell seek bring the Christian into con- 
demnation. One serious look the cross, and the love which there, un- 
aided and alone, when all was dark and lost, interposed for our salvation, 
enough break the power passion once, and strike dead every 
guilty proceeding. Low must the believer sink, and blotted from his heart 
must the recollection that scene suffering for him, before can 
ever become faithless his Redeemer, perfidious his cause. 
There power the bloody monument redeeming love, which baf- 
fles all the allurements and accusations the 
motive toa holy life. the potent source Christian loyalty and devo- 
tion. And would virtuous and good, the first and grand requisite 
is, never lose sight Christ’s atoning blood” (pp. 313, 314). 
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The this work well known acute logician, his- 
torian, scholar vast man exemplary life. ‘The 
volume betrays, every page, his habit strictly independent in- 
vestigation. the violent theories Strauss and Bruno Bauer, 
while does not reach the highest interpretation the 
Saviour’s life. often doubts, where might 
objections the common view the Redeemer’s appear some- 
times seems more reason for his scepticism 
where wavers, than for like scepticism where assents. the 
suggestive and valuable. translated faithfuliy and perspicu- 
ously. 
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the Lutheran Church, all Ranks, before and dur- 
ing the Thirty-Years’ War. Tholuck. Berlin: 1859. 


has been favorite project the author, for more than quarter 
century, write complete history Rationalism, which gave 
sketch many years ago, published the early numbers this Journal. But 
this grew, historically, out the excesses pietism, and pietism it- 
self grew out what has been fitly called the dead orthodoxy pre- 
vious period, was necessary for the author extend his investigations 
back far embrace them the preliminary introductory part 
his work. The theology the church was what the theological faculties 
the universities made it. Hence the beginning must made with ac- 
count the schools theology. Even preliminary this, published 
volume Spirit the Wittenberg Theologians the Seventeenth 
Century.”? Then opened his chief work with two volumes the Pre- 
liminary History Rationalism, under the special title Academic 
Life the Seventeenth Century.”* first these volumes, treats 
the state the universities,” and the second, the history the 
universities,” having chiefly view the theological faculties the Protes- 
tant church. account the ecclesiastical Life the same century 
follow, second part the preliminary history Rationalism. The 
present volume gives the portraiture eminent religious men, that bar- 
ren period, which could not embraced the history without giving 
too much biographical character. therefore collateral and inde- 
pendent volume Christian biography. contains graphic sketches 
the religious history more than fifty men various stations life 
princes, nobles, scholars, clergymen, and teachers. biographical ac- 
counts have two-fold interest, religious and historical. They show 
brilliant individual lights time general moral darkness and they 
give clear insight into the former life and habits people, which 
would appear almost strange their descendants now, us. 

The first saint introduced princely and somewhat doubtful 
character. the elector Augustus Saxony, the brother and succes- 
sor Maurice, well known history. name Augustus associ- 
ated with the hyper-orthodox Formula Concord. be- 
lieved This characterizes both what was good and what was evil 
his piety. considered that, being ruler the very seat and cen- 
tre the Reformation, was his duty preserve Lutheranism its purity, 
and exclude everything that But Calvinism, 


der Zeit des dreissigjahrigen Krieges. 

Der Geist der lutherischen Theologen Wittenbergs Verlauf des 17ten 
Jahrhunderts. 

Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus. Erster Theil. Das akademische Leben 
des 17. 1853, 1854. 
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the milder and more rational views Melanchthon were then called, 
very different thing from what mean the term the present day. 
Luther held predestination strongly Calvin did. The controversy 
related simply the nature Christ’s presence the eucharist, which 
Luther aflirmed corporeal, while Calvin maintained that was 
spiritual. will not deny that Cracov, Peucer, and Schiitz 
went altogether too far attempting, secretly, introduce the Calvinistic 
doctrine into Saxony, and especially abusing the confidence which the 
elector put them his minister, physician, and confessor. The elector 
regarded little less than treason that plan should formed change 
the religion the state, without his knowledge consent, his most con- 
fidential servants. These persons were all. arrested, and their papers 
seized. Cracov, his prime minister, died his was kept 
close confinement twelve years, notwithstanding was Melanchthon’s 
son-in-law. The other two had similar fate: the one dying year after 
and the other being liberated two years after Peucer. must 
not complain prince for revering the authority the great reformer. 
inust not too strict condemning him for the narrow theology 
the Formula Concord, which But must permitted 
say, that persecuting Christian prince regarded saint only 
modified sense the term. 

The sixth the series biographies, that duke Ernest the Pious, 
Gotha, unusually interesting from the pure and elevated character the 
subject. His piety was sincere was intelligent. Cromwell names 
him one the three greatest rulers that age. gathered around 
him such excellent Christian men and scholars Glasius, Ludolph, and Sec- 
kendorf. improved the whole system education, rendering the 
same time less mechanical and more useful. reformed the schools with 
great moderation and judgment, avoiding the radicalism Rattich, the 
school-reformer that age. Religious instruction, through the clergy, un- 
derwent great and salutary change. Indeed German state, that 
time, was more favored respect the condition the schools and 
churches. 

Landgrave George II. Darmstadt was ruler similar chrarac- 
ter, and was himself highly educated nota little interesting and 
amusing read order given him, 1649, respecting religious instrue- 
tion andimprovement. The therein required meditate dili- 
gently the subjects their discourses, and not with running 
over few commentaries, and making patch-work 
marks. The passage scripture, and the subject, were thoroughly 
studied and analyzed; the instruction clear and solid; and the topics 
well arranged. The preachers were warned against trusting too much 
extemporaneous thoughts and language, which often made men blunder 
and and against writing their preparations loose scraps pa- 
per. The catechism was explained from the pulpit, and the children 
and even adults examined afterwards. Not ouly were boys 
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taught sing church, but girls also, which would pleasing God, 
angels, aud men.” When the parish was large that the pastor could not 
visit all, certain number pious elders were appointed, each 
whom certain streets portions the city village should assigned, 
and these were meet monthly with the pastor and make report the 
condition the people. 

Some the names here brought our notice are little known history 
others are familiar every scholar. The two Tarnovs (Paul and John), 
professors theology Rostock: the former, the pupil and 
the latter, the pupil Buxtorf, were among the best com- 
mentators their times. The commentary the younger, the Minor 
Prophets, highly valued for its sound critical character even the present 
day. pleasant know that both these distinguished theologians were 
most estimable men, warmly attached biblical truth, and quite unshackled 
the authority great names which, that age, held many men 
state abject servitude. course the zealots Lutheran orthodoxy 
complained their independence daring differ from Luther inter- 
preting certain passages scripture. 

The same mild and charitable spirit and manly independence character- 
ized their successor Questorp, the founder family scholars, which for 
two centuries have adorned all the learned professions. was whom 
Grotius selected his spiritual guide and comforter his last hours, 
and whose letter, describing that death-bed scene, has been universally 
known. 

Although Jena that time was more under the influence partisanship 
than Rostock, possessed bright Christian ornament the person 
John Gerhard, the most learned the older Lutheran theologians. The 
reader the body divinity nine volumes, will look upon the 
work with new interest after learning the gentleness and kindness which dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporaries, who are chiefly known bitter con- 
troversialists. His biographer mentions that painful impression made 
one trait his character, which revealed the fact that kept 
exact account every purchase rabbit, ham, lobster, citron 
also the presents received from princes! even lent money, upon 
princes and city governments! But mentioned, asa par- 
tial atonement for this vice, that was charitable the poor. 

Another very interesting and well-known character Arndt, the author 
True Christianity, work read every German. remarkable that 
good man should excite much envy and life con- 
tinued series persecutions. His enemies found all kinds heresy his 
book. But their envy only heightens the glory his triumph. 

may add, conclusion, that these biographical sketches, though writ- 
ten popular style, contain for the theologian contributions 
the religious history the seventeenth century. 
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Gottingen 


good indication that some the oldest German theologians are be- 
ginning turn their attention the philosophical study practical theology. 
There has been heretofore, indeed, want works which treated the 
subject but the works themselves have been such character, that the 
student has found more agreeable take their conclusions upon trust, 
than study them. importance profounder treatment the sub- 
ject less demanded, present, this country than Germany. The 
most vital interests the church, its present condition, depend quite 
much upon the decision questions practical theology, upon those 
other departments theological study. Practical theology relates what 
the church do: how may best fulfil its divine mission. age 
characterized action ours, cannot unimportant that its religious 
activity should governed great principles thoroughly philosophical, 
and yet distinctively Christian. Most the questions which agitate religious 
bodies the present day, relate matters not settled any direct and 
positive commands Christ his apostles. may instance the sub- 
ject missions, and the many controverted points respect the best 
way conducting them. fact,no topics more nearly concern the Chris- 
tian public just now, than those here referred and others kindred 
nature. Nor can questioned that the chnrch needs guided, 
this whole class subjects, profound Christian philosophy the 
settlement doctrine the exposition text scripture. 

Practical theology the last order all the branches theology, and 
presupposes all the rest. dependent, more less, the 
principles doctrinal theology, the interpretation the scriptures, and 
the experience the church taught its province 
that contemplating directly the action the church, the clear and steady 
light which lives and moves, comes from all these quarters. Yet has 
distinct sphere. Even when the subjects are the same other depart- 
ments theology, they are viewed under new and peculiar aspects. 
relation the other theological studies which depends, not unlike 
that applied science pure science. 

The author, friend and associate the excellent Dorner, and sympa- 
thizer with him his religious spirit and theological views, comprehends 
both the importance and the his theme, and approaches with 
wealth ideas and breadth view well adapted inspire confidence. 
justly maintains that Christianity, whole, ought contemplated 
from this point view well from others. The interpreter looks 
Christianity, whole, the light interpretation the historian does 
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the same the light history. After vindicating place for this dis- 
tinct branch theology, the writer enters upon profound preliminary dis- 
cussion the nature and extent Christianity practical system, and its 
connection with the development society from the time its introduction 
tothe present, together with its grand dimensions and its imposing attitude 
respect the future. 

select and present, condensed form, some his views the re- 
lation the ministry the church, introductory the main subject. 

the church are, first, members, whose office is, mutually, serve 
each other, each performing the kind service which is, nature 
and culture, best adapted. But inasmuch the church organized 
body, must have administrative powers, and therefore persons acting, not 
private sphere, but publicly, for the increase and prosperity the 
whole. Though they may not have distinct power, essentially different 
from that other members, still their relations are not the same those 
others, merely individual individuals, but they are those in- 
dividual tothe whole. Such persons, order discharge successfully the 
duties their office, must have thorough knowledge all that relates 
the church its doctrines, its aims, and its principles action. other 
words, there must and qualifications. This the fun- 
damental argument for professional education the ministry. 

The Christian minister give true exposition Christianity. But 
this can known only through the medium ancient 
language, and the history The study the language and his- 
tory the Bible runs into many ramifications, and requires distribution 
the science theology into various departments. Even un- 
derstand the language the New Testament and whatever necessary 
its elucidation, and transfer all the ideas contained it, faithfully and 
adequately, into modern tongue, and comprehend the spirit and scope 
the history Christianity, and see how the church to-day has grown 
out the primitive church, and how the person, work, and teachings 
Christ have acted upon later ages, study wide compass. 

The faith the church must have basis knowledge. well-in- 
structed church must have well-instructed ministry. Though the 
preacher not think for the people, but teach them think, that 
intelligence may address itself mtelligence, and spirit spirit, still the 
fountain must higher than the stream, and the exuberance the one 
must produce the fulness the other. The church with intelligent faith, 
and the ministry well-grounded theology, presuppose each other. 

The world, also, into which the church enters the field its opera- 
tions, and whose character and condition proposes act, needs 
studied, both respect the facts its moral history, and the principles 
and maxims which governed. small part the argument for 
Christianity and for evangelical drawn from the failures 
other moral systems they lie scattered all along the whole line the 
world’s history. 
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look over the whole field theological inquiry, with which the 
preacher ought familiar, and lay out its different parts, shall 
have before us, first, exegetical theology, the study the scriptures, 
ing their origin, history, divine authority, and literature, commonly called 
introduction and then language, criticism, and interpretation, which consti- 
tute, stricter sense, the development exegesis, which sometimes 
added biblical theology, asummary the doctrines expressly taught either 
the Old Testament the New, any single writer the New 
Testament. Second, doctrinal theology wider sense, the ultimnte result 
all our investigations respect Christianity, its whole extent, 
intellectual system, making the whole body our religious 
belief, founded upon revelation philosophically developed the power 
reason. such system theology, natural and revealed religion are 
combined, and the theology generally found constructed after 
the type some leading theology, which, mak- 
ing the origin Christianity its starting-point, takes cognizance the man- 
ner which, from divine and miraculous spiritual cause, the church 
came into being, great and permanent power society, and allied 
itself with all the social interests mankind. addition the external 
history the church, embraces the history theological speculations, 
tracing the growth one system opinions out another, successive 
ages, after the manner the history philosophy. Fourth, practical 
directly the present action the church. with this 
last division that are now immediately concerned. 

has often been supposed that practical theology nothing more nor 
less than Christian mistake. Like all the departments 
theology, they are closely related each other. ethics sci- 
ence which grows directly out Christian doctrines, and which consists 
view the principles right and wrong, taught and il- 
lustrated Christianity. This science one the many conditions 
practical theology. Its principles are often used the latter, but with just 
the same difference that always obtains between theory and 
sides, has, one direction, much wider range theology, 
applying civil government and law well the church and, an- 
other, narrower range, having direct connection with the forms 
church service. Practical theology the last and the crowning 
theological science. concerned, immediately, with the propagation 
Christianity and the employment all the energies and influence the 
for the benefit mankind large; with the edification the 
church means stated worship; and, finally, with the discipline and 
government the religious worship, and 
church polity are the three great divisions practical theology. Christ 
not only prophet, priest, and king, but dwells his such. 
Under his Spirit and direction, and his name, the church perform 
corresponding his church, prophet, goes forth teach 
all nations priest, the hearts his people, performs the acts 
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worship which belong his king, his spiritual Israel, 
establishes and maintains church order, discipline. ‘These three offices 
were not formally separated from each other the personal ministry 
Christ neither should they his church. They are inseparable parts 
living organism, which are reciprocally dependent each other. The 
order here laid down, though natural, not necessary. The second 
even the third division might come first. But general, the order given 
above, will found correspond with that which exists, fact, those 
periods history which the church most active and successful 
propagating itself abroad. Since the object practical theology 
produce such state things the church, can hardly questioned 
that the method proposed both natural and appropriate. 

the part the author’s work thus far published, has confined him- 
self the first division his subject, and given the Christian theory 

This subject not only important, pointing out one the chief ob- 
jects for which the exists, but attractive, bringing back imme- 
diately the primitive standard Christian activity, and also showing, 
the prosecution the missionary work, the creative and life-giving power 
the gospel. Nowhere the essential elements vital Christianity 
repentance, faith, and the miracle regeneration, appear more conspicuous 
than missionary life. 

Here two-fold view opens before us: the one, that the work mis- 
sionaries themselves, their own peculiar sphere duty the other, that 
the church home, missionary church. with the latter, chiefly, 
that are here concerned. Indeed, missions themselves can longer 
regarded the work few individuals, distinct spirit and action from 
the rest the church; but everything now indicates that crisis respect 
the whole heathen world approaching, and that historical view the 
progress the race, and spirit humanity, conspire with Christianity 
arouse the whole church sense its obligations the afflicted and suf- 
fering nations the earth. 

There are three distinct topics that require attention, would take 
exhaustive view the subject the heathen Christianity viewed 
the regenerator the and the method conducting missions. 

The first these has received philosophical treatment only within 
few years. the relation Christianity the nations that forcing 
men deeper study the subject. There are two theories re- 
spect the division mankind into nationalities: the one, that this 
their proper and normal the other, that the original condition 
man, there was acommon humanity which was more prominent than na- 
tional that there was crisis, early times, that produced rup- 
ture and that, since then, mankind has existed state more less ab- 
normal. this has been found the accidental character and 
incongruous mixtures the origin many nations, the fragmentary 
nature, disconnected parts, and unfinished development others, and 
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the fact that, the history the formation most nations, there more 
arbitrary arrangement and accident than the uniformity law. ‘The 
truth probably lies between these two extremes namely, that national di- 
versity, growing out our original nature has been exaggerated and made 
the source many evils, the departure mankind from the primeval 
state. Whatever uniform, the development human nature, must 
referred original type, faintly represented least every copy. 
Here opens our view indefinite field inquiry natural history, 
psychology, language, and history, upon which cannot enter. the 
relation all the nations the earth God, that lies most directly our 
way. 

must pass over this discussion, simply indicating the result, that. the 
whole system paganism, its numerous forms, traceable the disturb- 
ance the normal relations between the.Creator and the human family. 

The next general topic, Christianity the regenerator the pagan 
world, must omitted for the same reason. 

regards the method conducting missions, there seem 
certain great historical laws fixed the mind the 
tianity itself mankind; hence all missionary work 
part Christianity. Being, its original establishment and the 
apostles, germ and pattern perfectly restored universal humanity, 
the secret spring the mightiest movements this reason 
missions form most important element universal history. Asa realiza- 
tion and continuation the divine mission God man, insinuates it- 
self into the very heart history, and shows itself especially great 
epochs. stands most intimately connected with what commonly called 
historical development. enters tribe nation, the greatest 
crisis nation has arrived. connects sucha people, once, 
with Christendom and brings into the brotherhood civilized nations, 
and makes participate the advancement the progressive portion 
mankind. The great providential movements history are the precursors 
missions. There appear appointed seasons, when 
power throws open whole quarters the globe that had been shut for 
ages before. Wherever the scenes history are shifted, and 
immigration, and great communities nations are newly formed, there 
usually find the Christian missionary, working noiselessly and almost unob- 
served, but reality laying the foundation nation’s future greatness. 
Even the weaker races men, and the more barbarous tribes, gradually 
feel the invigorating and restoring power Christianity, when nothing else 
can rescue them from their miserable condition. Christ healed diseased 
individuals his personal ministry, heals nations now, and restores 
them the common stock humanity, and raises them place side 
side with more favored nations. The process slow; but, with God, 
thousand years are one day. There is, doubt, order which fol- 
lowed Divine Providence calling nations into his kingdom. 
precede, time, which are, some way other, fitted bearers 
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Christianity other portions mankind. impossible see the pro- 
gressive races mankind the possession Christianity for centuries, 
and then, after long period preparation, the stationary races India, 
China, and Japan thrown open Christian influence, without believing 
that, was originally, the Jew first, and then the gentile, that the 
gospel was offered; now there is, the facilities furnished Provi- 
dence, order calling, though men may not always perceive it. 

Missions, then, strike deep into the historical development mankind. 
work mere human calculation enter upon them, nor indi- 
vidual adventure, but ordination Heaven, given the apostolic com- 
mission, and repeated signal events Providence. 

The Divine method bringing heathen people into connection with the 
spiritual church, fitly represented cutting branch from wild olive 
tree and engrafting into good olive tree. the good tree makes the 
branch fruit-bearing early period, the fostering care and aid 
thriving mother-churches bring earlier maturity infant churches 
pagan lands. Left themselves, the heathen would never come into the 
God. Left the unaided hands individual Christians, the 
process would slow, variable, and uncertain. 

The Divine method also one moral and religious training. Though 
the grace God (without which nothing can effected), germinal, 
new creation is, its further development, also matter culture, 
method, therefore, founded the principle antecedents and conse- 
quents, continuous chain moral causes and effects. commission 
give the gospel “the nations,” that is, offer the people 
large, and aim national effect. Though conversions always take 
place individuals, Christian ideas take possession whole communities, 
and the work conversion never given over till there shall left 
unconverted individuals these communities. true theory mis- 
sions, there will opposite jarring elements national 
vidual conversions. former will not reached directly the simul- 
taneous act promiscuous multitude, which history gives 
many warnings, but indirectly, and only through the latter. The cul- 
ture, which the the missionary promote, not merely hu- 
man culture, the training the faculties the mind but the culture 
which emanates from Christ, and whose aim form the image Christ 
the heart. Entrance into the external church not the chief object 
sought, but entrance into spiritual, filial relation God, without which 
outward communion with the saints will avail. Christian 
lands, where there are already formed Christian public sentiment, Chris- 
tian literature, and system Christian institutions and worship, religious 
education indispensable the prosperity the church, how much greater 
the necessity such Christian training and culture, where the whole intel- 
and moral atmosphere contaminated with the abominations hea- 
thenism 
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But precisely here, where the necessity for diligent and 
struction great, order eradicate pernicious heathen sentiments 
and superstitions, cluster many the dangers which the missionary 
exposed his work. the one hand, there the adopting the 
mechanical method teaching creeds, forms, and church 
the shortest and surest way obtaining temporary and apparent success 
and hence the temptation yield it. The frequent failure the Catho- 
lic missions attributed, part, this cause. Nor the error 
them. the other hand, the danger individuals following 
their own and speculating and experimenting though 
there were established principles, and though everything depended 
individual invention. One missionary goes the extreme secular edu- 
cation, first civilizing, then Christianizing the heathen. Another leaves his 
converts uninstructed, relapse into paganism, while passes preach 
others. third depends the circulation the printed scriptures, 
without oral instruction preaching. One adopts heathen mode life, 
descending low not able rise again much above the level 
those with whom lives. Another makes capital point introduce 
all the national customs, usages, and maxims, and even the language his 
native country. 

Missions, like Christianity, have natural historical development far 
they relate what essential and unchanged the nature man, 
intellectual and social being; but not respect what superinduced 
sin. Here opposition and conflict ensue, and missionary work must 
move the line its victories, and spread where finds entrance. 
Schleiermacher distinguishes two possible modes procedure, the one that 
continuous expansion from the heart Christendom all directions 
till reaches trom the centre the the other that pass- 
ing over some nations temporarily, where peculiar obstacles are the way, 
and planting the gospel deep the heart paganism, where there are 
border Christian influences. ought slow adopt the former 
the only normal method, regarding the latter proper only exceptional 
cases. The world itself rendered irregular and chaotic sin; and 
Christianity creative, and such can operate effectually points where 
there local influence. not only root that spreads 
the soil, but seed that can scattered widely and take root wherever falls. 
The history the Dutch missions India shows that there may com- 
plete cortege missionary stations, and great regularity the ecclesiasti- 
cal order and traditionary instructions, and yet very little fruit come 
all. 

This suggests another theory, that planting colonies basis for 
missionary operations. would seem that such method would furnish 
personal security the missionary, and greatly multiply his facilities for 
disseminating Christian truth. Hence, the minds not few good men, 
missions and colonies, missions and trade, have been associated together. 
And yet the history the propagation Christianity has shown the fruit- 
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lessness those missions that have followed the train colonies. 
Whence comes this discrepancy between plans and results? must 
answer, that the secular interests, which are the moving spring all colonial 
undertakings, produce spirit very different from that which the missionary 
ought cherish. true that the extension the sphere commerce 
tends bind nations together, and produce some the effects which 
Christianity contemplates; but the spirit the adventurer who goes abroad 
for gain, trading company whose object increase their wealth 
the wealth their country, the reverse that which should influence the 
missionary. the former, the natives are often overreached, oppressed, 
and taught the vices commercial nations, rather than the virtues Chris- 
tian nations. But this contrariety does not exist, where Christian colony 
grows out mission, and retains its purely missionary character. 
wandering barbarous tribe, may necessary introduce the nucleus 
settled agricultural community. Christian civilization may thus 
developed from missionary station, and ultimately such germ Chris- 
tian may change the whole aspect society. such instances, the 
religious character the enterprise remains the same, and the mission 
influences secular affairs legitimate way, without receiving injury from 
them being impeded them. 

The excellence the author’s views the latter part the volume 
depends much the richness, minuteness, and carefulness his discus- 
sions, with ample illustrations drawn from the missionary history the whole 
church for eighteen centuries, that quite impossible convey just 
idea them any general representation. The most that can done, 
brief space, indicate the character some the topics discussed. 

completed his outline the theory missions general, passes 
minute analysis the work itself, and first propounds and answers the 
three following questions: From what authoritative source does specific 
mission proceed whom given? What country place should 
designated the field its operations 

regard the first point, essential the character true Chris- 
tian missionary that not assume the work from mere fancy his 
own, but that forth the name and the command another. This 
the fundamental idea mission. The author, true his theory, that 
the subject missions all its parts, carries once back the Apos- 
tolic age, the missionary age the church, inquires how the gospel was 
heralded the how was afterwards more fully communicated 
the apostles from Jerusalem Samaria, and then from Antioch the 
cities Asia Minor, and reaches the conclusion that, some the mis- 
sion seems issue directly from God himself; others, directly from the 
church: but that reality these two modes not only harmonize with each 
other, but involve each other. Except extraordinary cases, where there 
church act, and where one yet formed, the mission pro- 
ceeding from God connects itself immediately with the church; and the 
church, sending out teachers communicate the gospel the destitute, 
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acts instrumentally the name and the authority the Head the 
church. After the same analogy, the present day, where there the 
union spiritual call and call the church, the vocation the service 
complete. Whether the inward the outward call precede, the one must 
regarded incomplete without the other. Considerations expedi- 
ency would bring the same conclusion, for the missionary not only 
seek the salvation individuals, but form churches and 
Christian ordinances. 

This prepares the way for answering the second inquiry: what indi- 
viduals the missionary work entrusted? Not every one who 
offers himself for the service. Such one may lack self-knowledge, may 
misunderstand his own character and talents, and even mistake his own mo- 
tives and feelings. His spirit needs tried, and his case submitted 
the judgment his brethren. While may not forbid any Christian dis- 
ciple teach Christ privately individual, the church must authorize 
and employ only those who give evidence fitness for their calling. The 
author enters into description the personal and Christian character, 
qualifications and literary training necessary for successful Christian mis- 
sionary, making due allowances for natural diversities men, and also for 
the various states society different pagan nations. Illustrations all 
these points are drawn from the example Patricius, Patrick, Colum- 
ban, Boniface, Anscar, missionaries the earlier periods the church; 
and Ziegenbalg, Van der Kemp, Carey, and others, down Livingstone 
later times. finds history, well the nature the case, 
arguments against service. There must be, the part the 
missionary, voluntary and hearty acquiescence invitation appoint- 
ment the church order any prospect great usefulness. 

The third topic named relates the theatre Christian missions. The 
apostles, and those who came after them, followed their missionary tours 
the great lines the Roman Empire. From Jerusalem the 
gospel was carried Asia Minor and Egypt; from the latter place 
Arabia and westerly direction, proceeded Rome, and 
from thence Gaul and the British Isles. From near the end the 
sixth century, spread from these various countries different 
tions; from Rome the Anglo-Saxons, the old British churches having 
become nearly from the British Islands Germany, and the coun- 
try the from Germany the Scandinavians and the Slavonic 
tribes, where were met missionaries from the Greek church. the early 
part the Middle Ages, after the Empire was overrun the Barbarians, 
Europe became vast missionary field, where the church had much 
could maintain its ground even the discoveries 
were made, which opened the way the ocean India and America, these 
highways nations were used reach the people whom they 
way for missionaries pagan tribes has been opened, also, military cam- 
paigns, treaties peace, garrisons and military stations, imprison- 
ment and exile, commercial relations, political revolutions, and the 
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union different races form new nations. There are advantages car- 
rying the gospel nation that the process transition from one 
state another. While great changes are going on, there favorable 
opportunity introduce Christian elements that shall developed with the 
development the people. has been with several tribes Asia and 
the islands the Pacific, and other countries. the selection sta- 
tions given country, the localities themselves, the course rivers, the 
routes travel, and whatever else either attracts population produces 
intercourse with other places, will influence the choice. 

The work missions, has been already intimated, two kinds, one 
which Christianity spreads from people another bordering upon it, 
through the influence Christians the other, which lim- 
gate the gospel there. The methods which would appropriate the 
one, may not the other. The same end both cases sought, but 
somewhat different means. There are many gradations between these 
two kinds missions, requiring corresponding differences the mode 
carrying missionary work. 

There one more suggestion made respect the selection 
missionary posts; and that is, that, the divisions which now exist the 
Christian church, would well for all remember the example Paul, 
who desired preach the gospel where Christ had not been named, 
not build another man’s foundation. orphan children are distri- 
buted different families, different countries districts may allotted 
Christian denominations, which may reasonably expected 
act rather the spirit confederacy for common object than that 
parties having opposing interests. 

must break off this point, for want space, remarking, conclu- 
sion, that what have here presented the reader not 
analysis the book free report its nature and spirit. have not 
been careful give the words, nor, all instances, the precise ideas ihe 
author. 


BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE CONNECTED WITH THE CENTENARY 
BIRTH. 


The little work Carlyle, miscalled the Schiller, written many 
years ago, has accomplished very important object conveying the 
English reader powerful and, the main, correct impression the char- 
acter and works this most German the German poets. life, 
meagre and inaccurate have little value the present day, after 
such harvest investigations has been gathered within the last few 
years. The admirers Shakspeare have not been more faithful his 
memory than the admirers the great German tragedian have been his. 
The permanent value Carlyle’s book consists its just appreciation 
and representation Schiller’s genius and productions. 
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pass over less important biographical works, which have appeared Ger- 
many, may mention that still valuable for its collection 
facts, though evincing great literary talent; that Caroline von 
Wolzogen, rich and source information the domestic rela- 
tions the poet, valuable account her great intimacy with the family 
sister Schiller’s wife; that Heinrichs, work more ambitious 
pretensions, and not badly executed and that Schwab, written with 
poetic feeling and fair amount critical ability. All these, however, are 
cast more less into the shade Hoffmeister’s Life Schiller, the 
abridgment which himself and three volumes, model 
this species composition. Other works that period may have given the 
facts completely and accurately this but none excelled 
even equalled the perfect mastery the materials, the development 
the poet’s character, and the history and characteristics his several 
productions. 

But hasten notice few the most recent books published about 
the time the centennial celebration, Nov. 10, 1859. 


lin. 1858, 


The last volume this new biography justifies the high expectations 
raised the appearance the first. historical production has 
decided advantage over its predecessors, coming after the extraordinary 
activity awakened within few years searching out everything, even the 
minutest details relating the life the great German dramatist. The 
author himself partakes this enthusiasm remarkable degree, without 
all losing sight his main object. excels all who have gone before 
him the completeness with which gives the whole compass influ- 
ences under which the character, tastes, and habits the poet were formed. 
the special history whatever was connected with Schiller’s early life, 
localities, domestic relations, schools their organization, instruction and 
discipline, teachers with all their individualities, school companions and the 
like, the work rich and luminous. all that relates Schiller’s exter- 
nal history, and the influences exerted upon him from nothing 
more could expected, and little desired. The author has correct 
instinct what his readers will wish know. often corrects the 
mistakes that others have fallen into, still more frequently supplies what was 
omitted from want his means information, but most frequently all 
sheds broader and clearer light upon what was imperfectly and dimly seen 
before. The hazy atmosphere becomes clear blue sky, 
are exchanged for certainties. This feature, which characterizes the whole 
work, particularly observable that part which treats the first 
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half his The year 1782, that which his first piece was acted upon 
the stage, andin which quitted his native Suabia voluntary exile 
order escape from the hard exactions his sovereign, and devote 
himself exclusively the muses, divides his life into two equal periods 
twenty-three years each. Nearly all his biographers dispatch the first half 
few pages, and hasten the period when his name conspicuous 
among the writers his But the reflecting reader wishes know the 
process which the poet became what satisfies this 
desire more perfectly than any other Schiller’s biographers. presents 
clear and connected history the academic life this remarkable youth 
the government and policy the the life and influence his 
favorite the countess Francisca; Schiller’s earliest poetical effusions 
and the circumstances under which they were produced his relation 
Louise Vischer (his supposed and his nobler and far more 
important connection with Lady von Wolzogen and her similar 
flood collateral light shines upon the subsequent and more public career 
the poet, historical writer, and professor, which cannot more par- 
ticularly refer. With all the abundance historical materials the 
author’s command, nothing unnecessary his object admitted. Schiller. 
always the main figure, around which all the others are grouped their 
proper places. some artists give vivacity their pictures skilful 
choice, arrangement, and execution subordinate figures, does our 
few words, without too much diverting the attention from the 
principal subject, give the reader vivid pictures Schiller’s friends and 
acquaintances. Wieland’s character (as well his writings) was quite 
accordance with the hundreds fine, almost imperceptible lines traced 
his face, denoting anything rather than simple grandeur 
der’s temperament, embittered bad health, was most trying 
him, especially being direct opposition the principles advocated. 
Neither his associates nor the ideas which he, with them, encouraged har- 
monized with his sacred celebrated Bertuch, “an ency- 
clopedia universal knowledge, was the hero the Weimar Industry,’ 
and speculated eagerly and cleverly with his garden, and his Pandora, 
with his collection flowers and his literary paper.” 

The delicate relations Schiller Lady von Kalb, whose husband, 
well Baron von Kalb, was officer the war the American revo- 
lution, perfectly elucidated this than any preceding biogra- 
phy. history her parents and her childhood highly romantie. 
Her long but virtuous intimacy with Schiller seemed exert the most 
genial influence upon him; life towards its end became sad the 
extreme, clearly showing the inexpediency the whole system 
love much vogue Germany that time. After Schiller was mar- 
ried, and her husband and her son had both committed suicide, there was 
little cheer her earth. 

The sentimental nature Schiller, which idealized female characters, 
which converted them into poems did his poems into persons, and 
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which led him cherish similar affections towards both, manifested 
singular manner the plan formed for married life. Between him 
and Charlotte and Caroline von Lengefeld, there was from the beginning 
trio lovers. was burgher and they noble family, did not 
venture intimate any personal wishes beyond cultivating the friendship 
both sisters. Indeed his conversation was more frequently directed the 
older sister than the younger, both whom were intensely interested 
him. length, the elder sister, out magnanimity and affection for the 
younger, before Schiller’s preferences were known, gave him the intimation 
that her sister returned his affection. was then amicably agreed that the 
three should live together, and that with the third party there should ever 
subsist friendship scarcely distinguishable from the love that bound together 
the other understanding continued long might expected, 
till the nuptials were celebrated. From that time on, nature took its own 
course, and the parties became sensible they were 
ler’s heart now found its true resting place, and his was model domestic 
life. 

Schiller’s religious character difficult give clear idea. Though 
religiously educated, became sceptical. The lifeless orthodoxy the 
church had attractions for rationalism the age got complete 
possession his mind. But the coldness the new theology and the 


emptiness its pulpit harangues were little his taste. therefore 


fell back upon idealism his own, which one time attempted 
prop the Kantian philosophy, but afterwards left rest upon its own 
foundation. idealism sometimes verged towards paganism, and some- 
times towards Christianity. embraced ideal world 
which was much nearer Christianity than Platonism. this dif- 
fered from who only had transient glimpses the Christian ideal, 
without embracing the substance his imagination. Schiller was 
great man and great poet. But would have been greater with defi- 
nite and positive faith Christianity. The moral tendency his writings 
elevating and inspiring, not religious. earnestness and genuine 
and noble humanity, belongs the nineteenth century, for the 
want these qualities, belongs the eighteenth. But though his dra- 
writings may the pride and glory modern German literature, 
his ideas reforming society through the influence the stage, have, like 
all similar fancies, been doomed disappointment. What theatre was ever 
more favored than that Weimar, supported the genius and 
the direction and And what has been the effect this 
great outlay dramatic talent upon the moral condition 
society that Athens has been said Neander and 
others that the state society ancient Greece was preparation for 
Christianity demonstrating its necessity. may affirmed that the 
biographies such men Wieland, Herder, and Schiller are argu- 
ments for Christianity, inasmuch the moral weaknesses these great men 
were owing more deficiency Christian ideas and Christian character 
than any other cause. 
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have already portrayed some the features this biography 
Palleske. Appearing, does, somewhat the character rival 
Hoffineister’s life Schiller, natural institute comparison between 
them. more philosophical, perhaps should say meta- 
carries his mind universal system, embracing all species 
poetry, ideal philosophy rising above all individual poets the 
standard which they are the contrary, makes 
the facts before him his starting point, and constructs his theory 
advances. philosophy, which brings out the child the biogra- 
phy. aesthetic feeling springs his mind follows the genius 
the poet, and the analysis this feeling, and the reference 
its causes, constitutes his philosophy. work abounds brilliant sallies 
and genial thoughts. the one, see the tactician with all his 
thoughts the other, the man spontaneous feeling, whose 
thoughts play freely deer the one feel the firm grasp 
and well-stored intellect; the other the warmth and fine tact 
mind familiar with the stage. Although both biographers are men uni- 
versal culture, the one, see more Johnson; the other, more 
Garrick. But both are true their German origin, the one occasionally 
obscure from his abstract the other from fiery imagination 
playful which sometimes leaps its results. might expected 
from two such different orders mind, they often disagree their critical 
judgments, although both are equally admirers their hero. Hoffmeister 
the best critic Schiller’s philosophical writings, and Pal- 
leske his earlicr and more questionable tragedies. the rest the 
poet’s works they present two aspects, neither which untrue, while 
neither contains the whole truth. great mind offers different sides 
the contemplation other minds less comprehensive. Nothing proves the 
Shakspeare more than the fact, that many men may com- 
mune with him who cannot commune with each other. This praise also 
belongs Schiller. 


AND 


This work was published Leipsic last year simultaneously two forms, 
splendid quarto six hundred and ninety pages, with twenty-four 
wood engravings, and cheap edition three small volumes. The New 
York reprint, without very neatly and even beautifully executed. 
Scherr well-known writer the liberal school, and 
exile when wrote this book. There certain tartness expression, 
when speaks the political condition Germany, which betrays disaf- 
fection with the present state things. this biography, the title indi- 
cates, the times Schiller are more conspicuous than his works, though both 
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receive due attention. The author has studied his subject faithfully, and 
appears have had before him nearly the same materials Palleske had, 
but never refers that writer, though the first volume must have been known 
abounds more general views and descriptions, while Palleske 
more minute and trusts more his facts and choice selections from 
his documents make their own impressions. one reads and thinks 
more us; the other, more with And yet the former gives the reader 
many brief, extracts, and makes him well acquainted with the 
subject. took the book with the feeling that was unfortunate for 
the author follow but laid down with the conviction, that 
had spent many years preparing it, and had succeeded well that 
would pity that his labors should lost. comes nearest Pal- 
leske the completeness his narrative, though wanting the mas- 
sive strength and sober judgment Hoffmeister. There is, 
little too much the Young Germany” him, though has both 
learning and ability. some things superior Palleske. seems 
more familiar with general history, finding more points connection 
between his biography and the social and literary history his 
Indeed, should say that his preéminence history, Palleske’s 
dramatic literature, and philosophy. Setting aside few 
peculiarities, and his loose views Christianity, are required candor 
say that his book has much solid merit. 


\ 


RELATIONS HIS PARENTS, SISTERS, AND 
THE FAMILY VON 


This isa charming book. not biography but important 
supplement all the biographies Schiller. the recent contributions 
forth the Schiller Festival” last year, none are more interest- 
ing than this one relating his father’s household. 

The first character presented this family correspondence Schil- 
ler’s father, stern, but upright and honorable man the old school. After 
wandering life, which appears various capacities, pri- 
vate, surgeon, subaltern, and captain, was last settled superintend- 
ent the ducal garden nursery Solitude, near Stuttgard. the 
letters the father the son, nearly sixty number, are struck, and 
sometimes amused, the contrast between the calculating, industrious, and 
loyal old soldier, and the inconsiderate, moody, and unloyal young poet, who 
felt particular pleasure being forced the study irksome profes- 
sion, and being pensioner put under obligation the arbitrary Duke. His 
love the muses, his aversion that odd combination military discipline 
and medical study, his apostasy from it, together with his fondness for theat- 
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rical compositions, which brought upon him the frown his patron, and his 
consequent flight Manheim, where could write for the stage, and 
breathe more freely, were all contrary both the feelings and the judg- 
ment the precise, discreet, and sober-minded father. not strange, 
therefore, that, when the unpractical runaway poet found easier 
contract debts than pay them, the frugal gardener and old soldier 
should write some decidedly sensible letters him. These letters are 
models old-fashioned, excellent parental advice. Schiller had turned 
out dissipated youth, the letters the father would not only have been 
justified, but highly commended all good fathers. Though some the 
first dramatic pieces, the young poet the name οὗ. 
humanity, against the restraints imposed upon society, were somewhat 
questionable tendency, his undoubted genius, and his better nature, which 
elevated his poetry into purer intellectual and moral atmosphere, soon 
won upon the heart the father did upon everybody who could appre- 
ciate genius; and the gradual change the tone correspondence into 
tenderness, love, and respect, give peculiar charm. 

The next character introduced these letters, and one still greater 
interest, Schiller’s mother. Here, many other instances, more 
the mother than the father reappears the mind and the 
son. She had capacities and tastes above her humble sphere. She valued 
education and the refinements cultivated society, and attended more 
their intellectual and moral interest than the means her personal 
and how well she succeeded appears the superior character all 
her letters her children, nearly fifty pages 
the volume, she shows kerse!f elevated her views life, pure senti- 
ment, and equally truthful and genial her feelings, words and actions. 
cannot avoid imagining what she would have been, she had enjoyed 
the means culture wasted upon many give splendid 
education children,” she remarks one her letters, out 
power. But form their hearts, train them virtue and honesty, 
industry and economy, and especially leave upon them the impress 
Christianity, hold first duty nor will the contempt and ridicule 
the free-thinking world ever deter from part least, 
the cause the difference the moral tone Schiller’s and 
compositions. were more such mothers, there would more such 
sons. 

His eldest sister Christophine, Fene, she was called, afterwards mar- 
ried the librarian Reinwald, Meiningen, understood him and sympa- 
thized with him more perfectly than any other member the 
alone the family was the secret his plans before his escape 
from Stuttgard, and knew all his early poetical attempts, when they were con- 
cealed from others. truly affecting see how this excellent woman, 
who had hard fortune life, was intellectually nourished and even edu- 
cated high artistic excellence the productions her brother’s genius. 
Her sympathizing heart apparent the first letter from her pen the 
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collection, where she says: not too great effort for you produce 
three such pieces one year? should suppose that one such piece 
Fiesco the Robbers would quite enough for one year. will bea 
truly royal pleasure visit speak with you again. dear 
brother, have much say you when can again chat together. 
have suffered much the past for you left year ago this month, 
—and have had many wearisome day and sleepless night. But, thank 
God, all now over. The thought that you are happy, makes 
the past.” 

reading her highly intellectual letters, one feels that she deserved 
better lot than tied down learned, but musty, parsimonious, and 
old husband, doing thousand-fold more for him did for 
her. become reconciled only when consider that gave her 
opportunity exhibiting the rarest virtues, and making the noblest 
rifices. Her letters, extending through hundred and fifty pages, are the 
gem the book. 

One chapter devoted the letters Schiller’s second sister, Louise, 
who became the wife pastor Frankh. The first part the series con- 
nected with domestic scenes mournful and even tragic nature. The 
elder Schiller, whose health was giving way, suffered the most excruciating 
pains neuralgic nature, which produced not only cries 
agony, but singular outbursts passion. None but the youngest daughter 
had the fortitude remain with him during these paroxysms, and she, from 
filial affection, concealed much that she suffered account his nervous 
irritability. Meanwhile the French army under Jourdan and Moreau was 
approaching, and the Austrian hospital had been established Solitude. 
Here malignant fever now broke out, and extended the family 
Schiller. this youngest daughter was called, was the earliest 
victim. She was delicate, innocent, highly intellectual 
young creature, and, next the poet, the ‘idol the three 
her letters are inserted this collection. last describes her father’s 
sufferings. 

The next letter Louise, giving account the sickness and death 
her sister. After interval nearly two months, during which she lay 
the point death from the same disease, she writes one letter her brother 
soon she has strength hold her pen; and does not write again till she 
announces the death her father. his last illness, had but one 
worldly eldest daughter was son was now well 
established youngest daughter had gone before 
his wife hoped pension secured which, with his small estate, 
would make her comfortable. But Louise was wholly unprovided 
the same letter which announced her father’s death her brother, she 
adds: dear wrote you something her last about friend. 
should have written myself, had not been that prospects were much 
less certain then than they now are. father called him his bedside, 
about ten days before his death, and said him that there was one thing 
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that lay upon his heart. had perceived his (Frankh’s) attachment 
his daughter, and his sympathy with the family and now his only remain- 
ing desire was see his daughter Louise provided for. Then could die 
peace. friend assured him that might entirely that 
soon himself should have place and living, should share with 
that this had long been his purpose. gave him his hand asa 
pledge. Now regard him belonging the The union was 
very suitable and happy one. Her excellent character and frugal habits 
fitted her admirably the wife country clergyman. Her husband 
was finally promoted, and she had long life usefulness and honor. She 
died 1836 the age seventy, two years after her husband, and one 
year after her son. her two daughters, one, who had been married 
merchant, died the other still living the wife clergy- 
man. 

Schiller’s eldest sister Christophine had children. His widow died 
the arms her son Ernest Bonn July 1826. their children, 
the following account given. His oldest son, Carl, died the south 
Germany 1857, after having filled several honorable posts the govern- 
ment Wirtemberg. His second son, Ernest, who, the recommendation 
William von Humboldt, held office under the Prussian government, died 
1841. His eldest daughter, Caroline, who was married Junot, 
Rudolstadt, died 1850, six years after her only child. His only surviving 
daughter, who the wife von Gleichen-Russwurm, now nearly fifty-six 
years age. She associate editor this work with Alfred von Wolzo- 
gen, the grandson Henriette von Wolzogen, Schilier’s early friend and 
protectress. There only one grandson transmit the name and line 
the great poet, von Schiller, officer the Austrian cavalry, son 
Carl, born 1826. 


AND Views and Illustrations the Correspondence 
between Schiller and Heinrich 


and Schiller were very unlike their genius, their culture, and 
their fortunes. mind worked with ease and grace, and moved 
like flowing stream; was cultivated from the beginning under happy 
influences; and fortune smiled upon him through his whole career. Schiller 
had great depth thought, but could bring forth the pure gold only 
digging deep and working hard for it. His early training was unfavorable, 
and was deficient the knowledge both men and books; and for- 
tune dealt hardly with him often does with great poets. Besides, 
these two great men represented the two opposite poles the world 
mind, much Plato and Aristotle did philosophy. Their first 
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acquaintance, therefore, promised nothing but distant and reserved inter- 
course. Their deepest convictions rendered them repellant each other. 
Gothe thought Schiller was likely revive that sentimentalism which 
had long been striving put down. Schiller thought cold and 
selfish. Schiller’s poetry and philosophy came from ideal world Gothe’s 
from the real. The one belonged the spiritual, the other the sensual 
school. Nothing but earnest discussion and friendly controversy finally 
brought them nearer together. felt the necessity intercourse with 
philosophic mind. Neither aesthetics nor natural science could 
find mere experience those universal principles which desired, and 
yet acknowledged nothing beyond experience. Schiller startled him 
with the assertion, that universal principles were not sought the 
facts experience, but ideas. single point contact was here found, 
and from this time Schiller’s death these two great men labored 
understand each other, and each derived from the other more instruction 
from that time forth than from all other sources. The record this process 
which two opposite polarities were harmonized, and which each felt 
himself improved approached the other, found this correspon- 
dence. its peculiar charm and permanent value. said that 
these letters Schiller are among the best things ever and 
Schiller put similar estimate upon his letters. course, much 
discussion was conducted orally their visits each other. Many things 
the correspondence will less clear others than they were the cor- 
respondents themselves. Many allusions both themselves and others, 
daily occurrences, their friends, books, and subjects public 
interest, are now necessarily somewhat the aim Diintzer’s 
book remove such give the daily history these two men 
during the ten years their active correspondence, and supply what 
wanting complete understanding these letters. 

introduction nearly sixty closely printed pages, gives 
minute account their relations each other from the beginning their 
acquaintance the year 1794, when their intimacy commenced. 
the remainder the volume there chapter for each year, beginning with 
the history both parties during the year, and ending with body notes 
illustrating all the letters during the same period. ‘The chapters vary from 
fifteen thirty pages length, the notes being printed small 
the execution his task, the author seems have exercised great diligence 
and care; and the volume most welcome aid those who wish trace 
the history two such minds through the last and most interesting stage 
their development. have often regarded this remarkable correspon- 
dence, where genius breathes almost every line, worth more, mat- 
ters criticism and taste, than volumes rhetoric taught the schools. 
Certainly they furnish the rhetorical student invaluable treasure for 
supplementary reading. 


- 
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work published Dr. Beecher 1853, and noticed soon after publi- 
both, the same views are set forth, the preéxistence the 
human race, their sin and fall former life, and their being sent into this 
world, and placed here under redemptive influences, with view their 
recovery and final also with further view the reorganizing, 
through them, God’s great system the universe, which had been broken 
upon the revolt Satan and his angels. This theory the origin 
human depravity, adopted order clear the subject from the al- 
leged absurdities connecting our moral corruptions with the first sin 
Adam. 

The main features Dr. Beecher’s hypothesis are the following and may 
stated few words: some remote period the ages eternity, 
God brought into existence vast number intelligent spirits, with noble 
powers, enlarged capacities, and all them holy and happy, like himself. 
test their characters, placed them, season, probation, trial 
the progress which part them fell. One the tallest the arch- 
angels first revolted and through his influence great multitude, 
ent orders, and subsequent periods, were drawn into sin. 

The original temptation, which overcame the sinning angels, has usually 
been regarded among the secret things God. But some means Dr. 
has discovered it, and has brought light. know, necessity, 
what was, from which the first generation [of angels] revolted. From 
pleasure, course, there was temptation revolt; but from discipline 
suffering, such was needed fit them the founders the uni- 
verse, with God, they could tempted revolt. And they did, the is- 
sue between them and God would be, the duty benevolent and obe- 
dient endurance suffering, according his will” (p. 98). How formed 
Christ and the church suffering, know fact. That Satan and his 
fellows needed, some way, equivalent discipline suffering, and were 
called it, and also that they revolted from it, renouncing faith, obedience, 
and patience, and enthroning self-will, and self-indulgence, the very nature 
the case, and their spirit and policy, all ages since, most clearly evince.” 
254. 

The great God was, course, grieved and distressed, the fall and ruin 
many his creatures; but could not prevent it. did what 
could but the earlier periods there was necessary limita- 
tion his power” revolt spite him; his grand system 
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the limitation divine power, the earlier stages creation, 
which advocate, exists, does not exist. does not exist, then man 
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was disorganized, and only remained that should restore it, the best 
way possible. 

With this view having abandoned Satan and the other great leaders 
the revolt, ruin they had incurred, and having reserved the less guilty 
rebels safe keeping somewhere resolved create for them mate- 
rial universe, and send them, one after another, way ordinary 
generation, into bodies the earth. would here provide for them 
Saviour would furnish them with new spiritual influences and means 
would make even their material organizations and surroundings 
(which are often represented temptation and snare) means in- 
struction and profit them; and these methods would recover great 
numbers himself. who cannot this way restored, must left 
under the power their great leader and destroyer, and with him his 
own place. 

The course things here indicated, has been progress now for long 
period, ever since the placing man upon earth; all which time God 
has been gathering his own elect, and enduring, with much long-suffer- 
ing, the vessels wrath fitted for But this endurance must 
have anend. The period suspended light and full moral influence 
well nigh over. The repressed emotions the Deity will soon burst forth 
his anger will burn like fire Satan and his host will confounded and 
the glory the Lord will revealed, and all flesh shall see 
together; Christ will married his redeemed church, and Concord 
Ages” will consummated. ΑἹ] this take place the pouring out 
little time. 

After long season rest and peace, during which the company the 

redeemed will vastly augmented, and Christ will carrying on, through 
his work reorganization throughout the universe, Satan will 
loosed for short period. But will speedily smitten down again, and 
involved more dreadful, hopeless ruin than ever and from that 
time forward the Concord Ages” will perpetual and eternal: will 
disturbed more forever. 

The final victory over Satan and his host will not be, however, one 
force, but rather light, conviction, resistless moral influence. 
power which prevails the power long-suffering, goodness, and truth. 
this which, when the fulness time comes, will react, and destroy, 
with terrific destruction, those who have destroyed the The 
whole is, the part God, victory, not force, but logic, truth, 
can defend God against the charge malevolence. does exist, then there 
is, have shown, simple and natural solution the origin evil.” 
flict Ages, p.486. long infinite and unconditioned power, all times, 
exclude all sin, ascribed God, and his suffering denied, the malignant 
spirit the system evil cannot exposed. positions give strength 
the Satanic conception God, which its Concord Ages, 176. 
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and holy emotion, purifying and uniting the universe forever” (pp. 555, 
523). 

this condensed statement the theory Dr. B., would easy 
multiply remarks but must confine ourselves very few. 
the first inquiries which suggests itself How does Dr. know all 
that involved this startling The Bible, sure, dis- 
closes some things but above and beyond what reveals, how does Dr. 
know The Bible informs that, some time, previous the creation 
man, God brought into being multitude angels; that portion them 
fell into and that the great leader the rebel host, under the guise 
serpent, became the seducer our first parents. But how does Dr. 
know that the revolt the angels took place away back the remote ages 
eternity, anterior the inception material universe; and that the 
material universe was formed with view the recovery part these 
rebel spirits holiness and heaven? does know the nature 
that probation which the angels were originally placed, the injunctions 
laid upon them, and the precise form the temptation before which they 
How does know much God’s vast system the universe, 
which was broken upon the revolt the angels, and which, through 
the instrumentality his redeemed church, has undertaken restore 
The Bible iutimates, does not directly assert, that the angels, who 
kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, are reserved ev- 
erlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment the great day.” 
Jude How does Dr. know that only part them are this hope- 
less condition, while the other part are reserved for probation the 
earth does know that ourselves belong this apostate 
that existed and sinned previous life; and that our present 
depravity, though are not all conscious it, the result such 
How does know that the final readjustment the disorganized universe 
brought about the way has indicated,— the sudden, sur- 
prising, overwhelming manifestation long-waiting and suffering God? 
might multiply questions this sort, and wait long for answer, 
were not that Dr. Beecher has told us, part, how came his 
knowledge. not all the result his logic, although mighty 
stress upon that. Christ, tells us, the great leader his church 
philosophy and logic and Satan’s beasts are sensitive they are 
fire” (pp. 459, his superior knowledge these high and mys- 
terious subjects the result, chiefly, revelation. human 
mind has divinely inspired intuitions intellectual and moral truth” (p. 314). 
true and highest ground certainty lies the fact that God real 
Being, and that has power, such that can make his 
presence, thoughts, emotions, and character vivid reality the mind.” 
p-41. Again: “there may thousand mysteries yet 
may have true and reliable knowledge him, moral, 
and affectionate person, and may truly understand his plans, and 
emotions, that may full and perfect sympathy with him, especially 
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discloses these things us, has promised, the way 
lation” (p. 115). 

With this revelation God his own soul, Dr. confident that 
has been favored and this his reliance, engaging, has done, 
Conflict has been feared that should unsettle men, 
assailing certain views God which deemed false because, do- 
ing, shake the old foundations, and men, said, cannot will not, re- 
construct the system the better basis proposed 
pleases God. exists real God, definite character, and with 
self-manifesting power. This reliance. This defence the 
truth that can never fail” (p. 43). 

Dr. doubtless remembers that others besides himself have had supposed 
revelations, and have relied upon them their scarcely any 
extravagance, whether doctrine practice, which has not been justified 
this way. The monks and mystics had revelations abundance, re- 
ceived, most instances, Dr. describes. trust revelations and 
impressions, beyond what the Bible reveals, the highest degree delu- 
sive and dangerous. Our good friend will pardon the suggestion that 
here, seems us, his greatest danger. 

Dr. has much say suffering God,” and thinks himself far ad- 
vance Christians generally regard this this fea- 
ture the divine character, patient, benevolent behalf 
his enemies, which disclosed the last, their utter 
fiture and ruin. 

There have been two kinds suffering ascribed God: the one di- 
rect result his benevolent emotional nature the other, consisting the 
inflictions the cross. The former these, which Dr. chiefly in- 
sists, the generality Christians ascribe God, really does. 
latter kind suffering. growing out the inflictions the cross, has gene- 
rally been referred Christ’s human nature. 

That God personal, spiritual being, possessing not only intelleet and 
will, but most perfectly constituted emotional nature, the Bible abundantly 
teaches, and most Christians believe. not only sees what doing 
the earth, but view and feels precisely being infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness ought feel. feels delight view holi- 
ness, and displeasure view sin. happy the contemplation 
his own amiable and perfect character, and the love all his obedient 
subjects, while angry with the wicked every cannot Jook up- 
sinners but with abhorrence. God sympathizes with his people their 
trials and sorrows. Like father pitieth his children, the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear all their afflictions But the 
wicked God Your new moons and your appointed feasts soul 
hateth. They are unto me; weary bear them.” 

That God has emotional nature, these and many other scriptures 
indicate, nature keenly sensitive, and yet most perfectly adjusted and 
regulated, new doctrine the church. More than fifty years ago, 
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Dr. Emmons published sermon Affections essential the 
Moral Perfection the Deity,” which this view the subject clearly 
exhibited. When God represented having bodily members, such 
ears, hands, feet, the dictates reason and the general tenor 
scripture, oblige understand the expressions figurative sense. 
But when God said have love, joy, pity, and all other benevolent af- 
fections, there occasion for departing from the plain and literal sense 
the words. For such affections are neither contrary the nature 
things, nor the nature and character absolutely perfect being.”? 

Dr. Emmons did not teach, Dr. Beecher does, that God is, ever was, 
pained. view evils which had power prevent for this would 
inconsistent with his immutable and perfect blessedness. But that God sees 
thousands things taking place the world which, themselves, are disa- 
greeable him, and that feels suffering view them, and just that 
kind and degree suffering which most suitable him benevolent 
Being, there can this kind and degree suffering 
all with his perfect happiness. the contrary, his happiness 
involved init. not holy happy, any other supposition. 
How could God holy happy, had sympathy suffering, and 
could not displeased view sin 

But there another form suffering which Dr. ascribes God, re- 
specting which there more room for doubt. supposes the divine na- 
ture Christ have participated all the inflictions and agonies the 
cross. Without doubt, God sympathized with his Son, other being 
could, the pains and agonies crucifixion but did those material, physi- 
agonies reach the divine nature itself? Did the driving the nails, 
the rearing the cross, the long and cruel suspension the Sufferer 
upon it, the groans, the pains, the sweat, the thirst, the twinging nerves, the 
dying did this reach the Divinity within him; were they con- 
fined the suffering, God-sustained Without going large into 
this question here, feel constrained limit the inflictions the cross 
Christ’s human nature. cannot reconcile such sufferings with the 
nature God, with the perfections everywhere ascribed him the 
Bible. God cannot immutable, such supposition this. Much less 
can unchangeably and eternally happy. 

Besides, the scriptures teach, variety ways, that the sufferings 
Christ the cross were those man. became man, that might 
was made little lower than the angels,” or, other 
man, “for the suffering death,........ that he, the grace God, 
should taste death for every man” (Heb. Forasmuch the 
are partakers flesh and blood, also himself, likewise, took part the 
same, that through death might destroy him that had the power death, that 
is, the devil” (Heb. was put death the jlesh, but quickened 
the Spirit” Who bare our sins his own body, the 
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and became obedient unto death, even the death the cross” (Phil. 8). 

view representations such these, and what know the es- 
sential attributes God, must believe that Christ suffered his human 
nature did not suffer mere man, for was not mere 
man. believe him have suffered more, inconceivably more, than any 
man could have suffered the same time. suffered 
considering the infinite dignity and glory his person, and his ineffable 
nearness the Father, make bright display the justice God, 
his regard for his law, his holy hatred and his determination pun- 
ish it, could have been made the eternal destruction our guilty race. 
His sufferings thus became equivalent, substitute for the penalty the 
laid firm foundation for the forgiveness and salvation all those 
who put their trust him. 

Dr. has some peculiar notions the reach and the efficacy Christ’s 
sufferings and death. They not only availed make atonement, the 
ordinary acceptation the term, but there was them the power 
ample the example suffering God, which was felt, and will felt, 
worlds forever. essential element the power the cross 
the power God’s example. vindicates and establishes the law, and 
atones for sin, not merely the transient infliction penalty upon him, 
but the moral force the whole act, all its relations, and all worlds, 
forever. penalty inflicted the lost could reveal 
holiness and sin, and the universe, did this 
190. 

Throughout “the Concord Ages,” Dr. reiterates his objections 
the fall Adam, and the introduction sin through his instrumentality. 
This doctrine certainly knows cannot can know, and that 
that war with the very nature God; that could not 
what ascribed him without denying without ev- 
ery sensibility his nature” (p.177). have heard men speak confi- 
dently before, opposition what God has plainly revealed. his State- 
ment Reasons for not believing the Prof. Norton tells us, that 
whatever else may true, the doctrine the Trinity cannot and that 
whatever else the passages quoted proof may supposed mean, 
they cannot teach mean the Trinity. The Universalist tells the same, 
regard the doctrine eternal punishment. And yet the faith the 
Christian world not shaken such assertions. The foundation God 
sure.” 

Thus rejecting what conceive the doctrine scripture the 
origin human depravity, Dr. falls back, with the utmost assurance, 
his favorite theory preéxistence. admits, indeed, that there di- 
rect proof the Bible but comforts himself with saying that there 
proof against it. this might sufficient reply, that there 
proof, scripture, against thousand other things, which person, 
his senses, can believe 
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But certain that there proof, scripture, against the doctrine 
preéxistence The scriptures seem teach that the spirit man 
created, when comes into this world. was with Adam: God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath life, and became living soul 
implying that was not living soul before. God said, one the 
prophets, not only stretch forth the heavens, and lay the foundations 
the earth,” but form the spirit man within him” (Zech. 12: 1). 

The scriptures also teach, direct opposition Dr. Beecher’s theory, 
that our first parents, the time their creation, were holy. They are said 
have been created the image God,” and have been made up- 
Until they had eaten the forbidden fruit, not word was said 
them their Creator, which indicated that they were, ever 
the objects his far from this, God communed with them, 
them, and pronounced them, and the whole creation, which 
they were the head, good very good. 

The scriptures further teach, opposition the same theory, that man- 
kind have not sinned previous life. From their intercourse with the 
heathen, from some other source, the Jews, certain period, enter- 
tained the idea, that men were often punished, this life, for sins committed 
former state. Accordingly, they inquired our Saviour respecting 
the man who had been blind from birth Master, who did sin, this man, 
his parents, that was born blind? Jesus answered: Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the works God should made 
manifest him” (John Our Saviour here expressly contradicts the 
heathenish notion preéxistent state sin. The apostle Paul does the 
same. For says, that before Jacob and Esau had been born into this 
world, they had done neither good nor evil” (Rom. 9:11). How could this 
true, both them were old transgressors from another world 

The doctrine preéxistence refuted yet another representation 
the Bible. existed and sinned previous life, would seem that 
ought called account for those sins. Indeed, must 
called account for them, and that whether are saved lost. 
saved, they must called mind, repented of, and forgiven, and the uni- 
verse must see the amount our indebtedness sovereign grace. 
are found, last, among the lost, account must taken those sins, 
else the full demands justice against cannot known. either case, 
the sins that previous life (if there any such) must called and 
accounted for the final yet mention made, the scrip- 
tures, our liability any such reckoning. the contrary, the suppo- 
sition expressly precluded must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat Christ, that every one may receive the things done his body, 
according that hath done, whether good bad” Cor. 10). 


Dr. infers their original sinfulness from the fact that “they were naked, 
and were not ashamed,” thcugh they were, this time, lost all shame! 
would seem from this view, that what commonly called their fall was 
benefit them, giving them some sense decency, nothing more. 
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But cannot pursue this argument further. mournful see 
much talent, and learning, and piety, and capacity for usefulness 
God, are concentrated Dr. Beecher, all devoted had 
almost said prostituted —to the dogma, which very few 
Christians the earth have ever believed, can believe. acknowl- 
edges some disappointment the result his first publication. 
conscious, perhaps painfully that stands almost has 
faith and has doubt that the truth and the wisdom his specu- 
lations will, ere long, vindicated. unite, with him, say- 
ing: This will God pleases.” 

Dr. has several chapters what calls pious ignorance.” is, 
says, the refuge under which the believers Adam’s fall conse- 
quences have long sheltered themselves. They cannot explain the connec- 
tion between Adam’s sin and that his posterity; and when attempts 
explanation are made, scarcely any two agree together. And yet they all 
cling the doctrine, under the impression that revealed, and must 
trne, whether they can understand not Dr. charge- 
able with the same kind pious ignorance,” and the same degree 
Does not believe things, facts, the quo modo which 
cannot understand explain? Let him tell us, can, how the 
three and the one are united the Godhead; how the Divine and 
the human are united his own Or, how soul and body are 
united his own Or, come nearer the subject hand: 
all existed and sinned previous life, can Dr. tell why our 
heavenly Father has taken from all knowledge such state, and given 
spect which all are, and must be, more less ignorant the present 
life. And this, certainly, should pious ignorance,” exist all. 

due Dr. Beecher say, before close, that the view takes, 
the introduction evil into the world, not inconsistent necessarily, nor 
his own mind, with substantial orthodoxy, most the great 
points evangelical theology. came into this world demons, from 
previous state existence, and live here incarnate demons, until the 
grace @od are then, certainly, are depraved creatures 
deeply, totally, naturally so; need almighty Saviour, and Sanctifier 
need need regenerated the Holy Spirit; need 
justified, and sanctified, and finally glorified and all this through the 
merciful provisions the gospel. And those who despise and reject these 
provisions, there remaineth, there can remain, nothing better than fear- 
ful looking for judgment, and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
All this stands connected with Dr. Beecher’s theory de- 
pravity naturally with our own; and all these great points doc- 
trine understood holding, substantially, the orthodox faith. 

And yet the course argument which has pursued (and this the 
most objectionable feature the case), has led him assail and reproach 
the orthodox faith, held the great mass evangelical Christians all 
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ages, and has secured for him the thanks and the plaudits Unitarians and 
Universalists, liberalists and infidels; men with whom has sympa- 
thy, and who, general subjects, have sympathy with him. order 
make out his argument for preéxistence, has been led intensify and 
exaggerate the alleged absurdities connecting our sin with that Adam 
and this, say our liberal religionists, what have always told you. 
have told you that your dogma about Adam was monstrously and 
now you have from one your own number.” This book,” says one, 
“gives orthodoxy the severest blow has ever had. find fault 
with Dr. Beecher. rejoice see him pull away the foundation from the 
edifice spiritual recommends expend large por- 
tion the funds the American Unitarian Association circulating the 
Conflict yet not one these men has any more confidence 
Dr. mode introducing sin into the world, than they have 
the commonly received doctrine and they exult what has done, only 
they think will unsettle orthodoxy, and means drawing 
unwary souls into their own delusions. 

conclude with bearing renewed testimony the talents, the learn- 
ing, the sincerity, the piety, and the generally candid and Christian spirit dis- 
played this and the previous volume. love and honor Dr. Beecher. 
trust that has heart established with grace and so, will not 
fatally driven about diverse and strange doctrines.” 


compile the annals New England State comparatively simple 
task: but write its history, one much greater difficulty. intimately 
connected were these colonies the earlier part their existence, and 
much did the internal policy each depend upon its shifting relations 
its neighbors, that the thread its story can never kept unbroken. The 
historian constant danger, the one hand, loading his work with 
extraneous matter will destroy its dramatic unity and interest, 
the other unexplained -the most interesting phenomena the 
colony’s growth. none this more truly the case than Rhode Island. 
Peculiarly isolated her position was throughout her colonial existence, 
the very Ishmael, indeed, New England, reader her story yet 
finds himself obliged the very outset learn why such was her position. 
Founded and exiles, cannot understand her without knowing 
what law her founders were judged; and her history really commences 
the churches Massachusetts. take that history there, and follow 
through the tangled meshes theological controversy and political 

History the State Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Sam- 
uel Greene Arnold. Vol. 1636—1700. New York: Appleton and Com- 
pany, 346 and 348 Broadway. 1859. 
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strife during her long struggle not merely for the maintenance novel 
principles but for very existence independent community, cannot 
have been easy task. most useful one certainly is. nations 
have record more instructive men now living than this little fragment 
earth. borrow the language one fully qualified judge: Had 
the territory the state corresponded the importance and singularity 
the principles its early existence, the world would have been filled 
with wonder the phenomena its 

the work which forms the subject this Article, have far the 
most successful attempt yet made accomplish this task; and, while 
differ from many the author’s views, must pay the outset our 
heartiest testimony the thoroughness his research, and the clear, 
concise, and faithful manner which has presented with its results. 
The first volume only has yet been issued from the press. extends from 
the settlement the colony the close the seventeenth 
opens with the fierce disputes between Roger Williams and the clergy 
the Bay, which ended his banishment. Then comes the story the 
Island Rhode Island, settled another troop exiles from Boston then 
that Warwick, identical its leading features with the preceding that 
seem reading the same narrative over and over and over again. 
Every one the four original towns comprising the colony was founded 
men banished from Massachusetts. 

Nor did their troubles end when their new homes were built the wil- 
derness. The half-century which followed was one perpetual struggle for 
those homes against the usurping claims their neighbors. When see 
Rhode Island the map, wonder not much that its territory small, 
that was ever able maintain all its place among the colonies. Not 
foot the mainland, not island its beautiful bay, that was not 
some period during that half-century claimed with more less pertinacity 
Connecticut, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Its very existence was 
cially ignored. When Hartford, New Haven, and Aquiday (Rhode Island) 
addressed joint letter Massachusetts regard Indian affairs (says 
Winthrop): returned answer our consent with them all things 
only refused include those Aquiday our answer, 
have any treaty with the settlers Warwick the same colony 
sent word that, they did not see their misdeeds and repent, would 
upon them men prepared for and that this was idle 
threat was shown immediately after the attack made them Massa- 
chusetts destruction their settlement, and their removal 
prisoners Boston. From every league formed the other colonies for 
mutual assistance and defence, Rhode Island was jealously excluded. Even 
when, against her earnest remonstrance, her own territory had been made 
the battle-ground King Philip’s war, and the Indians, previously friendly 
her, had been provoked into hostility, she was left undefended soon 
suited the convenience the United Colonies’ troops withdraw, and 
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her oldest town given the horrors revenge which she herself had 
never provoked. 

Without pursuing this subject further, easy see that writer, com- 
pelled his subject dwell upon these facts, may pardoned some- 
times loses the cool temper the historian the filial indignation the 
Rhode Islander. may rather wonder that has been able make for 
the other side careful apology closes his first chapter and can only 
that the same calm and dispassionate spirit had not blotted from his 
pages the sneers political priests,” the sweeping assertions that “the 
all-pervading element religious controversy had withered every generous 
sentiment, and dried the fountain Christian benevolence the hearts 
the Puritans, and such sarcasms that with which ends his account 
the death Miantonomi 

Unskilled theological subtleties, received all alike, with noble 
charity which might called Christian, did not contrast strangely with 
the cruelty towards their brethren those who claimed the name, and 
asserted the prerogative the Perhaps was the ignorance 
this barbarian upon points abstract belief, that made him liberal pro- 
tector heresy.” 

judge fairly between the Puritans and the objects their displeasure, 
must forget much that has been said and thought since their time. 
must remember that absolute freedom religious matters, part state 
policy, was experiment then’ untried, and one from which the settlers 
Massachusetts might well shrink. isa sophism argue that, because they 
fled from religious persecution England, they were therefore bound 
entirely tolerant their new homes. The very fact that men dif- 
ferent creed had been unjust them there, was argument against allow- 
ing men different faith obtain foothold here. Their cause has 
times been much injured, indeed, claiming for them views far advance 
what they really held. Had they preached toleration, believed it, 
they would have been grossly ingonsistent but such was not the case. 
true they crossed the encountered perils, underwent hardship, 
faced death, that they might follow peace the dictates their own con- 
science; but had this been all, the Pilgrims need never have sailed from 
them. was found Christian commonwealth, where religion, their 
religion, the strictest sense the word, should not merely tolerated, 
but the law the land. The permission heresy was inconsistent 
with this purpose the permission crime. Orthodoxy them was 


distinction justly made our author between the conduct the Ply- 
mouth settlers, and those Massachusetts Bay. The former, who had endured 
far more for their own conscience’ sake, were equal degree more liberal 
those who differed from them. the relations the colonies such, the 
policy Plymouth was constantly governed its more powerful neighbor, 
that for our present purpose both may treated single body, animated 
the overruling spirit the theocracy the Bay. 
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barren formula, but the exact law God, from which they neither dared 
swerve themselves nor permit their fellows depart. their ideal state this 
was the first condition not merely its moral but its political existence. 

they acted sternly upon this principle, was because them was 
deep and solemn reality. their vision the black shores New England 
were become kingdom the Most High. have suffered heresy 
take root there, would have been abandon the work entrusted them, 
and commit treason against his reign. can see now how much there 
was this delusion but after all, they were only using mistaken means 
accomplish what every good man, the present day, and the end 
the world, must desire see fulfilled: the enforcement among all men 
what believes wholly and singly right. 

Their plans have failed because they were mistaken; but yet they have 
not been without great and good results. seems part 
providence that the errors men should stand like scaffoldings around the 
slow-rising edifice truth until not only perfect its form, but solid 
upon its foundations. Thus the assumptions the Papacy certain 
period were the means repressing the tide barbarianism, and preserv- 
ing through age violence the sense overruling Law. the 
same manner the iron rule the Puritan churches doubt helped train 
and mould the sterling New England character. hard guess how 
different that character might now have been, had the infant colonies been 
open every vagary religious sentiment. difficult even intimate 
how much the success attained Rhode Island the opposite principle 
entire toleration, may have been due the practical effect that grim 
band orthodox colonies around her, silently acting restraint upon its 
too luxuriant growth. not only possible, but almost probable, that 
had the seed, which, planted there, has grown into such stately tree, 
been first scattered broadcast over the whole land, should have had 
from the present day nothing but waste barren noxious stubble. 

The last thought leads another view the subject, which cannot 
entirely omitted, but over which will pass lightly possible. 
shall err greatly suppose that the principles perfect religious free- 
dom were presented these, its first advocates, all the simplicity and 
harmony which they are now understood after two centuries experi- 
ment. Their own notions, for the most part, were not only crude, and 
often inconsistent, but mixed with much which time has since shewn 
the absurdity, but upon which they insisted then with equal pertinacity. 
Thus find that Roger Williams himself made his first issues with the 
clergy the Bay upon points that appear very trivial nor indeed 

does the doctrine absolute freedom religious matters seem have been 
clearly put forward and insisted him until after his expulsion from 
Massachusetts. certainly formed part the charges formally made 
against him. one case, least, his views that time seem have been 
narrower than those his opponents. His conscience took offence the 
thought communing with one who had been member the church 
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England, and would have had all such persons compelled make public 
recantation before being admitted the fellowship the Puritan churches. 
hard this recognize the author the Warwick letter, and the 
apostle entire religious freedom. But there was lapse nearly twenty 
years between the time his banishment and the writing that letter 
and carefully study his life and character, shall find great differ- 
ence between the ardent young minister Salem, his mind full scholastic 
theology, and almost morbid conscience stimulating his controversial 
powers the extreme verge logic, and the mature statesman Provi- 
dence Plantations, with wisdom learned from long and painful experience, 
and character ripened degree that, without diminishing its strength, 
brought out the true and deep heart the man and the Christian. the 
highest praise Roger Williams, that, among all his controversies, all his 
changes opinion, and they were not few, can trace from first 
last this constant growth beauty and harmony personal character. 
Some the other founders Rhode Island must have been even more 
unsavory than Williams the earnest though narrow-minded Puritans. 
need not back the unreadable controversies the day, con- 
that such man Samuel Gorton, that most prodigious minter 
exorbitant novelties,” they quaintly termed him, had other traits besides 
heresy render him uncomfortable and indeed where the 
union Church and State was close then was the Bay colonies, 
hard say that what the one hand was mere religious error, was 
not the other political offence, and punished such the practice 
all civilized nations. follow the Rhode Islanders their new home, 
shall find only too many developments the same disputatious and 
uneasy character, under cireumstances where blame whatever can attach 
the Puritans. When not engaged repelling the assaults their neigh- 
bors, they were reasonably certain employ their leisure quarrels among 
themselves. Four different and independent towns were founded them 
before the colony contained inhabitants enough for one good-sized settle- 
ment; and more than once happened that the fugitive from Massachusetts 
made but short tarry with his brethren exile before they turn expelled 
him, shift for himself elsewhere. Such, for instance, was the case with 
the same Samuel Gorton before mentioned, the founder Warwick, whose 
banishment from Aquidneck, after refuge there, was emphasized 
judicial whipping. The whole their early legislation shows intense 
jealousy between the different towns. was not until the charter 1663 
imposed upon them more settled government, and the same time con- 
ferred privileges which was the interest all retain fulfilment 
their conditions, that anything like permanent union was effected. Some 
their dissensions were the most violent character, ending, not 
bloodshed, yet withdrawals, banishments, and indictments for treason; 
others have us, this distance, ludicrous aspect. The town War- 
wick was angry the contents letter from the town Newport, that 
they formally voted not fit put among the records the town,” and 
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bade the clarke put file where impertinent papers shall kept for 
the future: the end that those persons who have not learned the 
school good manners how speak men the language sobriety, 


.if they sought for may there found!” Upon this remarkable file, 


afterwards mentioned the town records title more profane than com- 
plimentary, went many other papers, and among them even pernitious 
letter” from Roger Williams himself. 

the very first year the settlemeut Providence occurred one 
these serio-comic troubles which illustrates, not only the temper the people, 
but also what was said the crudeness the notions 
freedom held many the first settlers, and the perplexities which 
involved them. For this reason follow our author copying Winthrop’s 
account it. 

Providence also the devil was not idle. For whereas their first 
coming thither Mr. Williams and the rest did make order that man 
should molested for his conscience, now men’s wives, and children, and 
servants, claiming liberty hereby all religious meetings, though 
never often, though private, upon the week days; and because one 
Verin refused let his wife Mr. Williams’s often she was called 
for, they required have him censured. But there stood one 
witty man their own company, and withstood it, telling them that when 
consented that order, never intended should extend the breach 
any ordinance God, such the subjection wives their husbands, 
and gave divers solid reasons against it. Then one Greene replicd, 
that they should restrain their wives, all the women the country 
would cry out against them, ete. Arnold answered him thus: Did you 
pretend leave the Massachusetts because you would not offend God 
please men, and would you now break ordinance and commandment 
God please women? Some were opinion that Verin would not 
suffer his wife have her liberty, the church should dispose her some 
other man who would use her better. Arnold told them that was not 
the woman’s desire oft from home, but only Mr. Williams’s and 
conclusion, when they would have censured Verin, Arnold told 
them that was against their own order, for Verin did that did out 
conscience; and their order was that man should censured for his 
conscience 

Mr. Verin, however, was withheld from the liberty till 
should repent. 

But with all these qualifications our author’s views may still join 
with him heartily the chief result which arrives. spite the 
imperfect comprehension their own principles large portion the 
early settlers Rhode Island; spite the unfortunate illustrations 
their working too often found her early history, the more 
than two hundred years has proved that they were radically right. The 
Puritan theocracy has fulfilied its mission and passed away but the 
bitant which expelled from its midst has become the accepted 
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rule their descendants, and the whole nation. Williams and his com- 
peers have succeeded the wish beautifully characterized the charter 
1693, “to hold forth lively experiment, that most flourishing civil 
state may stand and best maintained with full liberty religious con- 
cernments.” must remembered their credit, also, that them this 
doctrine was not merely held when they were persecuted minority 
another state, and abandoned soon powers government were 
lodged their own hands, has too often been the case elsewhere. has 
already been suggested that, their first departure from Massachusetts, 
had but very little prominence among their distinctive tenets. developed 
with their growth independent colony, and seems have been more 
clearly defined and firmly established the minds their leaders, pro- 
portion the temptations forget ignore increased. Roger Williams 
was President the colony under the Parliamentary charter, when 
wrote that letter the people Warwick, which allusion has already 
been made, and which, apt illustration religious liberty and its lim- 
its, has perhaps never been surpassed 

goes many ship sea, with many hundred souls one ship, 
whose weal and woe common, and true picture commonwealth, 
human combination society. hath fallen out sometimes that both 
Papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks, may embarked one ship; 
upon which supposal affirm that all the liberty conscience that ever 
pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges: that none the Papists, Protes- 
tants, Jews, Turks, forced come the ship’s prayers worship, 
nor compelled from their particular prayers worship, they practise 
any. further add, that never denied, that notwithstanding this liberty, 
the commander the ship ought command the ship’s course, yea, and 
also command that justice, peace, and sobriety kept and practised, both 
among the seamen and all the passengers.” 

Still more significant, the deliberate expression the whole body, are 
the words with which they close their first code laws, passed 1647: 

are the laws which concern all men, and these are the penalties 
for the transgression thereof, which common consent are ratified and 
established throughout the whole colony and otherwise than thus what 
herein forbidden, all men may walk consciences persuade them, every 
one the name his and let the saints the Most High walk 
this colony without molestation, the name Jehovah, their God, for ever 
and ever.” 

These words deserve careful study, for they undoubtedly present 
with the view toleration taken the clearest and most advanced minds 
the infant colony, and accepted and acted upon the rest. could 
have been accident that inserted the marked antithesis between every 
one the name God,” and the saints the Most High the name 
Jehovah THEIR God.” This indeed was toleration its highest and 
truest sense, and not the mere indifference men who, without religion 
themselves, were careless its existence absence others. The 
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founders Rhode Island, body, were devotedly religious the 
men the Bay. ‘The very first compact which they incorporated them- 
selves into Bodie Politick,” promised also submit their lives, per- 
sons, and estates unto their Lord Jesus Christ, and all those perfect and 
most absolute laws his, given his most holy word truth, guided 
and governed thereby.” Their fondest hope was found Christian com- 
munity, and for themselves and their houses walk the name 
Jehovah their God.” Yet with all this they were tolerant. They dared 
make the experiment from which the Puritans had shrunk, and welcome 
among them, with equal priviliges, Papist and Protestant, Jew and Turk, 
each the name God, trusting simply the Almighty for the 
protection his own truth. shall look vain through uninspired 
legislation for nobler sentiment than that contained in-this remarkable 
section. 

conclusion, must speak more briefly justice requires, 
Mr. positive merit historian. The amount labor involved 
his work can only fully appreciated one who has examined the 
sources from which derived. great portion the most valuable 
original authorities upon Rhode Island history still remain manuscript, 
many them accessible only the archives transatlantic governments. 
the printed works referring the subject, the majority are writers 
unfriendly the colony and its founders, and require most careful and 
laborious scrutiny, not merely their opinions, but their facts. For his 
discharge this, the first and fundamental duty the historian, Mr. Ar- 
nold can hardly too highly praised. Every page the book attests the 
care with which has been His account Andros’s adminis- 
tration may cited example the new light thrown upon New 
England history his labors. 

the use the materials thus gathered, has been happy finding 
the middle course between the two errors alluded the commencement 
this Article. His style always perspicuous, and except where his 
beloved Indians take possession his pen, remarkably simple and unaf- 
fected. Space has not allowed animadvert upon his extreme par- 
tiality Indian character, the only prepossession that seems able color 
his view actual facts, and seduce him from critical examination 
his authorities. Roger Williams himself, with all his friendship for the 
savages, and the many benefits received their hands, would hardly 
have invested them with that halo native nobility and chivalric 
which our historian, this safe distance, contemplates them; have 


The only éxceptions can make this remark relate matters inciden- 
tally alluded the course the narrative, and not falling directly within the 
field the researches. may mention examples, the reference 
the Stuarts being Roman Catholics 1660 (p. James the reigning 
monarch 1678 (p. 449); and the invasion Louis XIV. 1692 (p. 527). 
These slips the pen would undoubtedly not escape the vigilant eye 
second edition. 
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been led justify their breach treaties such reasoning that the 
end his sixth chapter. 

That the best part Rhode Island character has survived its early eccen- 
tricities, and come down the present day, need better proof than the 
spirit the book before us. sympathy with all that good and just 
its manly indignation against oppression every kind and meanness 
every its hopeful reliance the high destinies man, the tone 
Mr. Arnold’s work worthy all praise, and, with its other merits, will 
secure permanent place among the records the American nation. 


Ecclesiastiqué Claude Fleury, confessor Louis XV. 
was published Paris contained twenty volumes, and brought 
the account the church down the year 1414. was then continued, 
the year 1595, Fabre, six additional volumes; which 
added six volumes more. thus one the most voluminous produc- 
tions the department Ecclesiastical History. 

translation the work was made Herbert, and published Lon- 
don, 1728, from which selection has been made John Henry New- 
man Oxford, that comprises the history the church from the year 381 
the year 456. The editor prefaces the work with Essay upon Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles, which maintains the continuance supernatural pow- 
ers the ancient church, and asserts that the view which has taken 
the primitive miracles applicable defence the period also.” 
The essay valuable for the information which but sat- 
urated with the credulity the Oxford Tractarians, little worth 
respect the principles and grounds belief. 

The merits Fleury are such justify this circulation among English 
readers. respect purely narrative qualities, the historians the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, both secular and sacred, compare favorably 
with those the The problem history with them was less 
recondite and philosophical. They aimed, principally, give easy and 
flowing account events, without referring everything the profounder 
causes and influences. consequence, the pictorial effect was greater. 
true that their narratives tend their style somewhat 
lacking condensation, vividness, and energy. But, the other hand, 
the connection events never lost for moment, the reader finds easy 
follow the course the narrative, and interest maintained the 
very smoothness and fluency the composition. 

Fleury’s history exhibits these characteristics ina gooddegree. 
devout Roman Catholic, and writes like one, upon the points controverted 
between Protestants and Papists. But the most zealous Protestant finds 
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refreshing pass from the hard, arid rationalism some historians his 
own communion, the warm, though superstitious, devoutness son 
the church. true that misses the keen and searching glance 
Protestant criticism, and the unvarying confidence which placed every- 
thing that Catholic and ecclesiastical becomes tedious. But feels that 
contact with mind that neither atheistic nor pantheistic. But 
the chief value and interest narrative arises from the very full 
and pertinent citation from the immediate sources. Long and connected 
passages from the patristic writers are translated and skilfully woven into 
the fabric, that the reader feels double influence: that arising from the 
mind the historian, and that issuing from the tomes the ancient Fathers. 
The student ecclesiastical history danger neglecting the immedi- 
ate sources. The field which has survey extensive, the time 
which has devote the immense subject limited, and the gene- 
ral history together with the special histories and monographs, are nume- 
rous, that finds difficult reach the original documents. Now the ef- 
fect perusal history like that Fleury, bring him contact 
with the very language and thoughts the early writers themselves. For 
though translated extract, still certainly yields the flavor the 
original Latin Greek, far more than the condensed generalization the 
philosophic historian does. And even when the historian recites, from the 
ancient writers, accounts miracles and wonders, saints and virgins, 
monks and anchorites, with unquestioning confidence their credibility, 
while yet the reader certain that there must have been great self-delu- 
sion and exaggeration, still the picture the time which given unques- 
tionably life-like. writer like Fleury, because his simplicity and lack 
proper historical scepticism, often exhibits the very form and pressure 
the age. the Herodotus, who never fabricates anything himself, but 
sets down upon his page everything that sees and hears, and thereby 
presents the reader the very liveliest. picture antiquity, even though 
not veracious story every particular. 

The section Fleury’s history which the Oxford editor has selected, 
interesting. commences with the second general council 
Constantinople, 381, when the great trinitarian controversy was winding 
up, and the final shadings were given the Nicene delineation this dif- 
ficult subject. And closes with the council Chalcedon, 451, when 
the doctrine the two natures the one person Christ was carefully 
enunciated opposition the two errors Nestorianism and Eutychian- 
ism. Midway between, occurred the Pelagian controversy. There was 
great mental activity within this period. The outward history not ex- 
citing the centuries that preceded and that followed; but the intel- 
lectual features are very striking. The great churchmen are thinking, and 
arguing, and preaching, and planning, and organizing with remarkable en- 
ergy. The active portion the lives Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
ory Nazianzen, Cyril, Chrysostom, Hilary, and Leo, falls within this period, 
and fills full ideas and forces. 
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freshness his voluminous labors. His analytical summary the writings 
the Fathers, puts the reader possession their thoughts and arguments 
such extent whet his appetite for yet more minute knowledge 
them. His descriptions the scenes, amidst which important events oc- 
curred, are oftentimes very picturesque and effective. The following pic- 
ture the circumstances under which the ecumenical council 
don met, good illustration, and with it, close our notice work 
which the reader church history will find both agreeable and in- 
structive. bishops having arrived Chalcedon from Nice, and the 
emperor's great officers having crossed over from Constantinople, the coun- 
cil assembled the church St. Euphemia the Martyr, situated outside the 
city, near the sea-coast, being only two stadia, two hundred and fifty 
paces distant from the Bosphorus. was built gently-rising ground 
and though its elevation was considerable, the ascent was easy 
scarcely perceived. commanded prospect great beauty beneath it, 
were fair tracts meadow and cornfield, with trees every foliage above 
it, mountains clothed with woods; one side you saw the sea playing 
calmly against the shore; another, swelling with the foreground 
stood the city Constantinople, which itself was magnificent spectacle. 
You first entered into large open court, ornamented with pillars every 
side thence you passed tothe basilica, which was almost spacious, and 
similarly decorated with pillars, but roofed in. Beyond this was circular 
building, running dome, which was supported columns, with 
gallery running round it, for the people pray and hear the service in. 
Under this dome, the east side, stood the tomb the saint, whose relics 
were enclosed ina silver shrine. Men perceived fragrant perfume ever 
issuing from it, and was held that many miracles had been wrought there. 
Sometimes the bishop Constantinople came visit with the emperor, the 
magistrates, and all the people. these occasions the bishop went within 
the chancel, and, through small opening the left side the sepulchre, 
thrust iron rod, with sponge the end it, which drew back 
full blood, and this blood distributed all the people that drops 
were carried all parts the world. Near the tomb the saint hung 
painting cloth, executed the hand great master, which all the 
circumstances her martydom were represented. Such was the church 
St. Euphemia, near Chalcedon.” 
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THESE discourses are marked individuality. Monod’s mind, like 
that Guizot and Vinet, had more affinities with the elder than with the 


present Frenchman. exhibits that union thoughtfulness with clearness 
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and vivacity, which seen Pascal and Calvin, and also the earlier 
French literature generally. Devoting his powers did, the pulpit 
almost exclusively, and studying the popular mind order that might 
address the most effective manner, the same time careful not 
sacrifice truth mere popularity, this French preacher one the best 
models Christian orator, even for the Englishman. 

These five discourses portray the more prominent characteristics the 
apostle Paul. The first describes the work which was given him 
the second analyzes the pathetic, tearful quality his Christianity the 
third relates his conversion its psychological aspects; the fourth ex- 
ceedingly interesting and original picture the peculiar characteristics, the 
strong points and the weaknesses, his organization; and the last in- 
spiring delineation him example for the preacher all time, though 
with special reference this. 

This little volume regard very valuable addition what may 
called the Literature the Apostle The number books that 
have been composed upon St. Paul, one the many proofs his greatness, 
both nature and grace. But them all, there not more vital and appre- 
ciating book than Monod. Original and suggestive thoughts are 
continually struck out upon collateral subjects, while yet the principal 
aim the work never lost sight of. The following extract illustra- 
tion. The labor writer not measured the number pages 
which has written. great tragic actor, modern times, has some- 
where said (pardon this comparison, [have need illustrate thought) 
complimented for awakening the mind crowd thoughts one 
word, very simple appearance intonation seems the page 
book because, fact, that intonation the result book reflec- 
profound thought, because true, and which, account its be- 
ing drawn from order facts fallen into deserved discredit, does not cast 
the less light many things which escape the common eye for all kinds 
human greatness touch upon one another certain points. The same thing 
applies such stroke Raphael’s pencil, such stroke the chisel 
Michael Angelo, and such intonation Roscius; instant only re- 
quired give it; but years were required prepare it. Let speak only 
the art writing, which most closely resembles that labor the part 
our apostle which inviting you remark. Every one those fruitful 
words, that you admire great writer, the product long series 
thoughts and experiences which was obliged, double effort, first 
gather from every side, and then concentrate into vital résumé. You 
say, you read it, ‘It only line;’ but because you see not, un- 
der that line, the infinite number essays and erasures that have pre- 
ceded it. Iam not speaking essays and erasures which are made pa- 
erasures which are made the inward man, the mind, the heart, 
the conscience, meditation, reading, watchings, trials, 
grief, blood, tears” (pp. 29, 30). The account the physique 
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the apostle, its relations eloquence (p. 115 seq.), will interest the 
preacher. 

The translation faithful and elegant reproducing, ordinary de- 
gree, the finer and more intangible qualities the style vivid and com- 
manding orator. 


RAWLINSON’s 


who have read Mr. admirable translation Herodo- 
tus, four large and beautiful volumes, published London, 1858—60, 
with copious notes, erudite historical essays, and accurate pictorial illustra- 
tions, will necessity eager possess these Bampton Lectures. 
these, the classical learning Rev. George Rawlinson, the wonderful re- 
searches and palaeographic discoveries Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Wilkinson, Mr. Layard, and others, are all tersely and skilfully applied 
the illustration the THE TRUTH THE 
both the Old and the New one 
the most beautiful products modern sacred learning. 

The researches Egypt and the East, the last fifteen twenty years, 
have added invaluable treasures our former stock external evidence 
the historical accuracy our scripture and this the first attempt 
arrange, condense, and exhibit them popular form. The attempt 
has been preéminently successful. But use the lectures advantage, 
one must have ready access Rawlinson’s Herodotus; for, the most impor- 
tant proofs and illustrations, which are fully given the Herodotus,” are 
generally but briefly alluded the lectures and the notes which accom- 
pany them. American edition the lectures has this one great advan- 
tage over the English, that the notes are all translated competent hand 
but cannot say much for the American edition the Herodotus,” 
compared with the English. 

stimulate curiosity, may mention, new sources evidence em- 
ployed these lectures, the signet cylinder official seal Chedorlaomer, 
king Elam, the contemporary Abraham (Gen. first brought 
England Sir Robert Ker Porter, more than forty years ago (Ker Porter’s 
Travels, vol. ii, p.522—23, plate 79), but only recently deciphered and 
identified Sir Henry Rawlinson (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. 535— 
36, 446, English edition) two three striking portraits, and quite copi- 
ous autobiography Sennacherib, the great king Assyria and conqueror 
Hezekiah, king Judah Kings first found Mr. La- 


The Historical Evidences the Truth the Scripture Records, stated anew, 
with Special Reference the Doubts and Discoveries Modern Times. 
Eight Lectures, delivered the Oxford University Pulpit, the year 1859, 
the Bampton Foundation. George Rawlinson, A., late Fellow and Tutor 
Exeter College, Editor The History Herodotus,” ete. From the Lon- 
don edition, with the Notes translated, Rev. Arnold. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 12mo. 454. 
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yard, his excavations Nineveh, but now transferred the British Mu- 
seum, and read Sir Henry Rawlinson (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. 
475—80); and brief autobiography Nebuchadnezzar, which 
there seems distinct allusion his insanity lyranthropy (Dan. 
36) for, the midst his enumeration the great works had done, 
full the boasting spirit censured the prophet Daniel as, for example, 
Babylon, the city which the delight eyes, and which have 
glorified the great palace called the Wonder Mankind cut 
off the floods the water, and the foundations protected with pil- 
lars and beams plated with copper and strengthened with iron, built 
its and gold, and precious stones, whose names were 
almost unknown, stored inside, and placed there the treasure-house 
kingdom,” suddenly breaks off and says: Four years (?) the 
seat kingdom the city did not rejoice [my] all 
dominions did not build high place power the precious treasures 
kingdom did not lay up; Babylon, buildings for myself and the honor 
kingdom, did not lay out; the worship Merodach lord, the 
joy breast (?), Babylon, the city his sovereignty and the seat 
empire, did not sing his praises (?), and did not furnish his altars, nor 
did clear out the canals,” etc. (The Standard Inscription,” Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii, 585—87.) the famous Behistun Inscriptions,” 
have autobiography Darius Hystaspes, the patron Ezra, the restorer 
the Jewish nationality after the great captivity (Ezra 5:5. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii, 590—616). 

The great work antiquarian research, this direction, yet only its 
beginning; but already puts shame the anti-scriptural myth-makers 
the generation which now passing away. 


American edition Stier’s Words Jesus exact reprint the 
English, evidently from the same plates. The English edition nine 
the American, the first four containing two 
the English edition. The first four volumes the American edition are 
embrace the Words Discourses Jesus the time his ascension. The 
fifth volume (the ninth the English edition) recent addition the au- 
thor’s work. contains the Words the Risen Saviour, Words ad- 
dressed, from heaven, the apostles Paul, Peter, and John and also the 
Epistle James expounded, thirty-two discourses. The whole already 
published country, except the fourth volume, which shortly ap- 
pear. 


The Words the Lord Jesus. Rudolf Stier, Doctor Theology, Chief 
Pastor and Superintendent Schkeuditz. Translated from the Second Revised 
and Enlarged German edition. the Rev. William Pope, London. New 
edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English and Co. New York: Sheldon and Co. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859-60. 
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The author was, for some time, Professor the Missionary Institution 
Bale, but for many years has been practical preacher. Besides the 
present work, has published several others The Discourses the Apos- 
tles, two Exposition the Epistle the Hebrews; also, the 
Ephesians, and Corinthians. has likewise written the Psalms and 
Isaiah. His course study, well his warm Christian sympathies with 
the teachings Christ, have given him eminent fitness “to unfold the 
meaning and harmony the Word made flesh.” 

‘The author’s mode treatment not what called the strictly scientific, 
dealing only with the form but neglecting the spirit: these pages there 
not the smallest paragraph which simply ministers food our critical curiosity. 
Nothing seems more unnatural than certain dead, dry handling the 
word life, speaking from the heart the Though the 
work not commentary, giving the mere naked meaning the words; 
richer than any commentary ever can be, setting forth the spirit and 
breadth our Lord’s discourses, and revealing the rich veins thought 
which they contain. have not neglected commentaries, but have 
with still more diligence, for now about thirty years, sought out, collected, 
and put the most living use own heart and ministry, the immediate 
emanations the living The great and fundamental deficiency 
nearly all learned exegesis, with which mine must forever differ, its mis- 
apprehension the depth and fulness meaning, which necessarily 
belongs every word the Spirit.” 

While the work not controversial form, its spirit and teachings are 
everywhere opposition the Rationalism prevalent the country, 
where was produced. 

Full these volumes are (and some they will regarded too 
voluminous), the author feels that are but hints, after all, which are 
now with all their fulness, they are nothing more. For the author 
deeply conscious that, upon one single word has done more than 
very partially draw out that fulness meaning which vaster than the 
ocean and deeper than the abyss.” know that interpret the world 
the words the Lord Jesus, the loftiest task human teaching 
writing.” 

These several quotations from the author’s Preface, indicate the views 
and spirit with which entered upon the great work expounding the 
Discourses the Saviour. The views thus stated are happily illustrated 
the work itself. volumes are rich storehouse religious truth, always 
quickening and suggestive and the preacher who shall make them study, 
will new richness and depth meaning the Words 
and will find his own mind more warmly interested his great work 
preaching the gospel. 


Preface. 
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Energy character, simplicity ‘of purpose, moral courage, unfeigned 
humility, devoted attachment the Bible, firm but charitable spirit, 
fervid missionary zeal, habits untiring industry and persevering 
prayer, characterized the subject this Memoir. His oddities added 
interest his daily life. sometimes fell into errors; but has given 
the best apology for them the memorable words: have made ten 
thousand mistakes, but have preached five thousand sermons.” fact 
had preached five thousand eight hundred and six sermons, and addresses 
partaking the character sermons. Many these discourses de- 
livered eleven and twelve times, and many oftener not strange, 
that man who said and did many things, should let some things escape 
him, which were well leave unsaid undone. was habitually 
about his Master’s business. sacrificed many the pleasantries 
life. Mr. Basil Woodd, one his friends, who was fond little 
quiet talk,” made this complaint him: see Mr. Wilson, 
before I‘have well settled myself the chair, and got into conversation, 
hear him say,‘ Good bye, dear Basil here your hat, and here 
your umbrella.’” Bishop Wilson acted the principle Mr. Cecil, his 
for nothing.” 

have been interested reading Bishop Wilson’s comments the 
character and works our own countrymen. writes: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ have read and wept over. The genius, talent description, choice 

scenes, contrasts, are all admirable. The religion not clear; the con- 
versations are enthusiastic; the character Cassy ought have been 
suppressed.” Again writes: have read straight through 
admirable equal, think, Uncle Tom. upon Dred’s character 
fine conception the fanaticism engendered Scripture phrases 
oppressed and powerful mind.” 

course, the most important part this Memoir the narrative 
Bishop Wilson’s residence India. Here was consistent, faithful, in- 
trepid missionary the cross. Here died, full years and full 
honors. Allan Webb, apostrophizing the lifeless body the Bishop, ex- 
claimed brave and noble wise, bold leader. esteem the 
greatest privilege life have known and loved him.” 


The Life Daniel Wilson, D., Bishop Calcutta and Metropolitan 
India. Josiah Bateman, A., Rector North Gray, Kent; his son-in-law 
and first Chaplain. With portraits, map, and illustrations. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln, Washington Street. New York: Sheldon and Company. Cincin- 
nati: George Blanchard. 1860. pp. 760. 
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This volume contains many important suggestions the Internal Evi- 
dence the Bible, the probability miraculous interpositions sup- 
port it, and the importance profound and familiar acquaintance 
with the written word, order appreciate the entire argument its 
favor. Its main object prove, that the very language the Bible 
divine. This one may hold without being driven that extreme view 
verbal inspiration, which regards the sacred penmen mere amanuenses, 
writing words and painting figures dictated them power and in- 
telligence acting manner wholly extraneous the laws their own 
spirits, except far those laws are merely physical mechanical (pp. 
27, 28). 

Many who believe that the inspiration the Bible plenary, deny that 
verbal. But they not mean the inspiration” which 
they deny, what Professor Lewis means the verbal inspiration which 
defends. dispute between him and them would relate, chiefly, the 
use terms. They cordially adopt his assertion, that very lan- 
guage scripture specially and most efficiently designed for our moral 
and spiritual instruction (p. 382). 

The present volume designed Introduction toa forthcoming work 
the Figurative Language the Scriptures. would unseemly, 
therefore, comment length the portico, before have seen the 
entire edifice which enough say, that the volume 
characterized spirituality conception and affluence language, 
leading anticipate that the ensuing work will one rare interest. 


Dawson’s 


apparent conflict between geology and revelation has led many 
biblical and scientific scholars direct their attention the subject, late 
years. The author entered upon this investigation primarily for his own 
private but has now published the results the 
best answer can give the numerous questions addressed him his 
capacity teacher The work does not aim establish 
scheme reconciliation between geology and the Bible. the result 
series exegetical studies the first chapter Genesis, 
tion with the numerous incidental references nature and creation other 

The Divine Human the Scriptures. Tayler Lewis, Union College. 
New York: Carter and Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1860. 

Archaia; Studies the Cosmogony and Natural History the Hebrew 
Author Acadian Geology,” etc. Montreal: Dawson and Son. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 400. 

Preface. 
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parts the holy For the geologist presents digest the 
cosmical doctrines found the Hebrew scriptures,” interpreted from 
the present position geological science and shows the student the Bi- 
ble how the scriptural cosmogony presents itself working naturalist,” 
view “the mass facts and principles accumulated modern 
science.” 

The views the writer are broad and Christian. weighs fairly the 
records nature and revelation. would not erect barrier between 
faith and reason,” neither “excluding from nature the idea creative 
power,” nor religion the noble cosmogony the Bible. His ut- 
most hopes will realized can secure the approbation those higher 
minds, which the love God united with the study his works; and 
aid, some small degree, redeeming the subject from the narrow views 
which are, too prevalent.” 

The author familiar with the whole range his subject, and has grasped 
vigorously. The discussions are conducted with fairness and ability, and 
written clear and pleasant style. 

The chapters the Days Creation, and the Unity and Antiquity 
Man, are very full, and present broad and well-digested views the sub- 
jects. The last chapter, entitled Comparisons and also 
quite full, treats the Correspondences between the teachings nature and 
those revelation subject the creation. 

The student the Bible, who wishes understand the which 
have suggested themselves connection with the biblical account the cre- 
ation, and the general method meeting them, will find this valuable 
volume. 


GREAT 


From the earliest times, the object for which the great pyramids Egypt 
were built, has been doubtful. The traveller who stands the side the 
vast structure Gizeh, and feels that the oldest and most imposing 
monument the world, still asks: Why was built But when, through 
narrow and toilsome passage, makes his way into the interior, and finds 
himself the King’s Chamber, lined with highly-polished Thebaic marble, 
porphyry, and the centre the chamber sarcophagus one piece 
the same marble, yields pretty readily the conclusion that the struc- 
ture was intended sepulchre kings. This has been the view most 
writers who have described the pyramids. This was the view Strabo and 
Diodorus and with the general opinion has coincided. Different 
opinions, however, have various times prevailed some extent. The sci- 
entific men who accompanied the French expedition Egypt, the begin- 


Preface. 

The Great Pyramid: Why was Who built it? John 
Taylor, author Junius Identified,” ete. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, and Roberts. 1859. 12mo., pp. 314. 
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ning this century, after measuring the three largest pyramids, “came 
the conclusion that not only were they founded certain geometrical prin- 
ciples, but that they were intended the memory the stan- 
dard which they were constructed.” This opinion, however, was not 
permanent. 

Our author’s views are wholly variance with the common belief. 
believes that the pyramids were constructed that they might serve 
record and memorial, the end time, the measure the earth; and 
secondly, form standard measures length, capacity, and weight, 
which all nations might appeal, acommon illustration 
his views, and explanation why the height the Great Pyramid 
sustains such relation the length one its sides, says: [The 
founders] had ascertained its [the earth’s] circumference, and were now 
desirous leaving behind them record that correct 
and imperishable was possible for them construct. They assumed 
the earth perfect sphere; and they knew that the radius 
circle must bear certain proportion its circumference, they then built 
pyramid such height, proportion its base, that its perpendicular 
would equal the radius circle equal circumference the 
perimetre the How the thought occurred them cannot 
tell; but more proper monument for this purpose could not have been de- 
vised, than vast pyramid with square base, the vertical height which 
pyramid should the radius sphere its equal 
form pyramid, all those truths might declared which they had taken 
much pains and the ascertained measure degree the 
earth’s circumference might engraven upon its [the pyramid’s] surface, 
large and deeply-incised Then permanent provision might 
made for communicating, from generation generation, the 
posterity, those and that explanatory knowledge which they desired 

With reference the King’s Chamber inside the pyramid, and the 
object for which the so-called sarcophagus, king’s monument, was placed 
there, and the great pains taken secure proper ventilation for all time, 
means air channels, the author What could the reason that 
this chamber, containing the king’s monument, should have had much 
pains bestowed it, and that apartment with other furniture 
than empty porphyry Coffer [the sarcophagus], should have been ventil- 
ated perfectly were intended for the abode human being 
not likely that the chamber was designed for the reception dead 
body, for ventilation was that respect unnecessary.” only con- 
clusion which can come is, that the Coffer called the King’s Monument 
was itself the object for which all this care and foresight were taken. That 
this Coffer was designed kept safe its cell, incapable being re- 
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moved were discovered, and made secure from injury the lapse 
ages, porphyry, well-ventilated room, might reasonably supposed 

From these and other circumstances, together with the evident care taken 
the position the being exactly the meridian north and 
south, and equidistant from all sides the room, except that twice 
far from the east side from the inferred that this porphyry 
Coffer was placed here from some other object than resting-place for the 
dead that object the author thinks was that might serve measure 
capacity. one previous him seems have imagined that the interior 
this Coffer was designed standard measures capacity, though 
the French savans thought they had discovered measure length from its 
exterior length. 

then proceeds compare this, measure capacity, with other 
standards, and finds remarkable harmony between them. The Hebrews 
must have acknowledged “the standard all their measures ca- 
pacity, could not have happened that the contents the pyramid Coffer 
would have been equal four chomers wheat.” The same harmony 
found regard the Greek and Roman measures, and down the 
English measure, “as our peck wheat contained one hundred and 
twenty-eight times that Coffer.” 

Moreover, the author makes this Coffer measure weight, the prin- 
ciple that measures weight are often founded measures capacity, 
where say that cubic inch water weighs much. 

Our author has great confidence that such were the objects for which the 
pyramids were built. know,” says he, their [those who have 
described the pyramids] united testimony, much the purpose for which 
the pyramids were constructed, should probably have done had one 
the chambers the Great Pyramid been found contain, some secret 
recess, detail the undertaking, and the motives which led 

With regard the builders the Great Pyramid, the author thinks that 
Noah was the probable originator it, and that the sons Joktan, the 
race Shem, were the probable builders. 

have simply presented the general views the author, and have 
space fora critical examination them. They are certainly ingenious and 
candid, and worthy consideration and the book throughout shows much 
research, and skilful use materials, from the author’s point view. 

Mr. Taylor the author Junius Identified and when that mysteri- 
ous personage shall fully revealed the world, shall look with new 
confidence upon the present interpretation the Great Pyramid. 
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new Quarterly, called the Undergraduate, has made its appearance 
since our last Number was published. Its name indicates its origin and gen- 
eral object. conducted associations the different Colleges, every 
College being invited form association and contribute Articles. The 
compilation the Articles thus furnished, well the immediate superin- 
tendence the work, charge the association Yale College, where 
published. While will wholly managed undergraduates, and 
much the matter supplied them, seeks contributions from grad- 
uates, and eminent scholars who have completed their professional course. 

The general objects the Undergraduate, stated the Prospectus, 
are, enlist the active talent young men American, and far 
possible, Foreign Universities, the discussion questions, and the 
the history, promote the intellectual improvement, elevate the moral aims, 
liberalize the unite the sympathies Academical, Collegiate, 
and Professional students.” 

its range discussion embrace “all subjects general inter- 
est undergraduates, Faculties, and the friends liberal education.” 
matter will consist Essays and News Articles; the latter give informa- 
tion regard the general condition and prospects the Colleges, the 
courses study,” “local customs,” religious condition,” literary socie- 
ties,” and whatever may value students and instructors the former 
present considerations upon the laws study, prescribed and miscel- 
laneous duties, moral, social, and physical training, early mistakes and irreg- 
ularities, the causes error and the means reform,” being ex- 
pected that Professional students will furnish most the Articles these 
latter subjects. 

The general appearance the first Number promises well for the future 
character and success the work. While not free from faults, and con- 
tains some expressions and sentiments that ought have been excluded from 
its pages, its tone and character, the main, are honorable the enterprise 
that projected it, and the scholarship those who have contributed its 
Articles. Most the contributions are well written, and permanent in- 
terest; some are specimens fine taste and finished scholarship. 
whole, greatly advance the usual publications issued under- 
graduates. tone, its literary character, its aims are higher than anything 
before from similar sources and its influence, too, shall wisely 
managed, will salutary upon the young men our Colleges, creating 
closer bond between them, calling their attention, way most likely 
benefit them, their defects, their mistakes, proper methods study, 

The Conducted Association Collegiate and Pro- 
fessional Students the United States and Europe, January, 1860. 
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the true objects aimed their course, and the best way secure 
them. 

think great mistake for College students devote miscella- 
neous reading, writing, the time necessary for the most thorough pre- 
paration their appropriate the College curriculum, its widest 
range and severest exactions, the first thing mastered neglect 
here loss which cannot easily repaired. Butin all our Colleges, there 
are young men vigorous minds, who proper economy time, can, dur- 
ing their course, furnish least one valuable Article, and doing it, benefit 
themselves and others. the work shall conducted this principle, 
and with the same energy, and readiness take counsel, that have brought 
its present honorable position, and with constant watchfulness against 
admitting its pages all crudities, unsound lax sentiments, will prove 
and valuable means good our literary institutions, ‘Thus con- 
ducted, give our best wishes and our hearty codperation. 


and 11. Samuel, and II. Kings, and II. Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther. With Critical and Explanatory Commentary. the 
Rev. Robert Jamieson, D., Minister St. Paul’s Parish, Glasgow, 
Scotland. William Alfred Martien, No. 606 Ches- 
nut street. 1860. mo. 


seldom peruse volume which great amount matter 
compressed into small compass, find the present work. The 
columns are arranged for convenient reference, and are richly freighted 
with judicious remark. not immaculate commentary, but 
Manual well fitted for frequent and rapid consultation. addition the 
more elaborate expositions the Bible, the student needs such Manuals 
easy reference, the present work Dr. Jamieson. 


or, The Church, Court, and Parliament England, dur- 
ing the reigns Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. Samuel Hop- 
kins. three volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 
Washington street. New York: Sheldon and Company. Cincinnati: 


The mechanical execution the second volume, like that the first, 
Hopkins’s History, very imposing. The style this, the previous 
volume, racy, vigorous, animating. requires some painstaking dis- 
but vigilant reader often surprised the minute accuracy the nar- 
rative, and the punctilious care make the general impression truth- 
ful and wholesome. 
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THE ENGLIsH George Marsh. New 
York: Charles Scribner, Grand street. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
and Company. 1860. pp. 697. 8vo. 


This volume attests its author’s great familiarity with the structure and 
sources the English language. monument his extensive 
learning other departments literature and science. admirably 
fitted awaken interest the history and the character our mother 
tongue. written neat, and sometimes powerful style; and will 
richly repay the labor which our clerical students may expend upon it. 


Works NATHANAEL D., Third Pastor the 
Church Franklin, Mass., with Memoir his Life. Edited Jacob 
Ide, Vol. Boston: Congregational Board Publication, 
Chauncy street. 1860. pp. 


The second and third volumes writings have now been pub- 
lished, excellent style, the Congregational Board Publication. 
These two volumes contain his System Theology,” and form, them- 
selves, complete work. very uncommon find unique and com- 
full connection between the Christian doctrines and the Christian duties 
explained one hundred and seven distinct sermons. The possibility 
expressing many profound thoughts, perspicuous style, and the 
form discourses addressed country parish, illustrates the excellence 
this homiletic form, its fitness suggest truth the intellect and im- 
press heart. are danger overlooking the dignity the 
sermon. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Transactions the London Philological has reached its 
ninth volume. The society was formed 1842, and has embraced among 
its members some the most honored names literature and science. 
Among these are sir William Hamilton, bishops Bloomfield and Thirlwall, 
Dr. Lee, Dr. Whewell, Lord Macaulay, Dr. Thomas Arnold, George Grote, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archdeacon Hare, Latham, Prof. Wilson, 
Rev. Charles Merivale, Dr. Donaldson, Prof. Key, Rev. Garnett, ete. 
The Articles these volumes Transactions embrace wide range sub- 
jects, though all them relate, more less directly, the subject phi- 
lology. The following are specimens the topics treated: Traces Egyp- 
tian Origin the Alphabets Greece and Rome; Elements Language 
Greek and English Anglo-Saxon termination ing; Language 
and Dialects the British English Orthography Plato’s Number; 
Greek Hexameters; Greek Middle Verb; Vowel Assimilation; False Ety- 
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Greek Accentuation; Written Language China; Tamuli Lan- 
guage Position and Tactics the Contending Fleets the Battle Sala- 
mis; Natural Sounds, ete. 

The subjects are generally treated with marked ability and the volumes 
will valuable addition any library. 


The English Biography, conducted Charles Knight, was 
completed isin six quarto volumes, the whole embracing over 
three thousand pages. Each page contains unusual amount matter, 
the six volumes being equal, amount, forty volumes the French Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” and one third more than Rose’s Biographical Diction- 
ary. work the kind will claim complete but have seen 
English Biographical Dictionary that full, and meets well the gene- 
ral objects such work. The value the work greatly increased 
the introduction the names living persons. contains more than eight 
hundred such names. The work published the low price 3£. 


Three new volumes have recently been added the Bibliotheca Clas- 
sica, edited Prof. Long: the third and concluding volume Euripides, 
Colonus, and Antigone), Rev. Blaydes and the first 
volume Demosthenes (comprising the Olynthiac Orations, the Philippics, 
the Corona, and several shorter compositions). The series the Biblio- 
theca Classica with English Notes, and suitable Introductions, now contains 
sixteen volumes. The work still retains its high and scholarly character. 
Volumes are progress Plato (Gorgias, and Symposium), 
Virgil (vol. ii, Tacitus, and Hesiod. 


The want reliable information respecting the more recent state and 
progress Ceylon, has been very fully supplied the 
work Sir James Emerson Tennett, two volumes, 8vo. contains ac- 
count the island, physical, historical, and topographical, with notices 
its natural history, antiquities, and productions. also illustrated with 
maps, plans, and drawings; and the whole execution the best 
contains great amount original research, and everywhere gives evidence 
most faithful labor. The consideration the subject Christianity, 
the not embraced any extent, that treated, the author, 
another work, entitled Christianity Ceylon.” The third edition the 
work before was called for less than two months after the first appeared. 


The Transmission Ancient Books Modern Times,” one 12mo. 
volume, Isaac Taylor, useful treatise, both for the biblical and the 
scholar. ‘There compact form, what have previ- 
ously sought for many independent sources. The work consists two 
parts The Transmission Ancient Books,” and The Process 
cal Proof.” the “certainty history and the truth are inti- 
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mately connected with the faithful transmission ancient books, the mate- 
rials for forming judgment this subject become important. Such ma- 
terials the author here furnishes. 

The volume accordingly embraces the date ancient books inferred 
from quotations contemporary writers ancient methods writing ma- 
terials which books were written; instruments writing, and inks; 
changes forms letters copyists, and the principal centres the copy- 
ing business; the diffusion and preservation the copies;” also, con- 
cise account the means which the genuineness ancient literature 
generally, and the authenticity historical works especially, are ascer- 
tained with some upon the relative strength the evidence 
usually adduced behalf the holy scriptures.” 


Messrs. Longman and Co., have press new Latin-English Dictionary, 
Larger Dictionary Freund, revised himself, having supplied the 
authors many corrections his own Dictionary, with various additions, 
made while preparing new edition for the press. also con- 
great amount entirely new matter, derived from other sources. 
Care taken arrange the meanings words correct principles. 
Etymology, too, receive special attention, one the most valuable 
means determining the meanings words. The work will contain some 
thousands words and meanings more than can found any Latin- 
English Dictionary yet published. 

From our knowledge the qualifications the gentlemen engaged upon 
the work, and the facilities their command, well the amount labor 
spent upon it, are confident that this new Latin Dictionary will much 
superior any similar work. 


intended notice several other English books, but are prevented 
for want space. Among these are the excellent Commentary Gerlach 
the Pentateuch, republished this country Smith, English and Co.; 
Earthly and Things,” Rev. James Grierson, D.; Studies 
Paseal,” Vinet; the First Century,” Charles 
Hoffinann, these three published Messrs. and Clark, Edinburgh. 
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Dr. Taytor’s TREATISE UPON MoRAL GOVERN- 
MENT THE ABSTRACT. 


the sole object this Article bring Dr. Taylor’s views within 
convenient reach those who, for any reason, not learn them from the 
treatise itself, the argument now added, that the reader may 
the more readily perceive the relation its various parts, and the whole 
the final conclusion. 


(The figures the left, refer the page the Treatise.) 


Preliminary. 
The various existing forms moral government. 
Man knows what perfect_moral government is. 
Definition 

perfect moral government the influence the authority, the 
rightful authority, moral governor, moral beings, designed 
control their action secure the great end action their part, 
through the medium law. 

Implies moral governor. 
designed secure the great end action. 

This secure the highest well-being, and prevent the high- 
est misery all. 

rv. the influence authority. 

Authority the influence that right command which im- 
poses obligation obey. 

administered through the medium law. 
Definition law 

The law perfect moral government the promulgated will 
the moral governor, decisive rule action his subjects, re- 
quiring benevolence their part the best kind action, and 
the sum obedience, forbidding selfishness their part the 
worst kind action, and the sum disobedience, expressing his 
preference the action required its opposite, all things consid- 
ered, his satisfaction with obedience and with nothing but obedience 
the part subjects, and his highest approbation obedience and 
highest disapprobation disobedience and including the appropri- 
ate sanctions the moral authority. 

(1) Must promulgated, and decisive. 
(2) Requires benevolence the best and forbids selfishness the worst 
kind action. Proved: 
(a) their influence other sentient beings than the agent. 
Because both are supreme and voluntary. 
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Both are intelligent. 

Both are permanent. 

(65) Both are predominant. 

their relation the agent himself. 
This appears 


From the tendency the objects action each case. 
Benevolence seeks object fitted give the highest 


happiness. 
This shown appeal human consciousness, and 
from the nature good, value, ete. 
Selfishness seeks object fitted secure the highest 
misery. 


This shown like manner 

(05) Because each intelligent action. 

Because each the agent’s own action. 

Because each free action. 
Because each predominant action. 
(3) Requires benevolence the obedience, and forbids selfish- 

ness the swm disobedience. 
One these the only action possible moral beings all 
the circumstances their existence. 

These alone are right wrong. This 


From the established meanings the words right and 
wrong. 
(05) From the nature subordinate action the only other 
kind possible. 
(4) Must express preference the action required, all things con- 
sidered. 


(5) The lawgiver can satisfied with obedience and nothing but 
obedience. This appears because the law expression his 
will, and requires the best action, and because obedience alone 
can sustain the authority the governor. 

(6) Must express the lawgiver’s highest approbation obedience, and 
highest disapprobation disobedience. 

(7) involves sanctions. This appears because the authority the 
governor depends upon the proof his benevolence; such 
proof specially demanded the form the manifestation 
proper feelings toward right and wrong moral action; such 
manifestation can only made legal sanctions. 

The sanctions the law perfect moral government, consist 
that natural good promised obedience, and that natural evil 
threatened disobedience the moral governor, which establish 
ratify his authority the decisive necessary proof it, mani- 
festing his benevolence the form his highest approbation obe- 
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dience, and his highest disapprobation disobedience, and which for 
this purpose include the highest possible degree natural good 
each case obedience, and the highest possible degree natural 
evil each case disobedience. 
(a) They ratify the authority the governor, and thus sanction his 
right rule. 

They consist, exclusively, natural good and evil. 

(c) They are the decisive proof authority. 

(d) They are decisive proof, manifesting the highest approbation 

obedience, and the highest disapprobation disobedience. 
this point the argument, the presumption against the promulgation 
such sanctions removed, and presumption its favor established. 

106 (e) They are the necessary proof authority. 

(a*) They are necessary some respects under some relation. 
This appears 
From the import the phrase legal sanctions.” 

107 From the nature the law perfect moral govern- 
ment. 

(a*) Such law requires expression toward obedi- 
ence and disobedience, fully proved sincere. 

110 must authoritative rule action. 

111 Law without sanctions, not law; advice. 

From the fact that law without sanctions decisive 
proof that the lawgiver unable unwilling exe- 
cute them. 

112 From the fact that conformity and non-conformity 
law without sanctions, equally disprove and subvert 
authority. 

114 Legal sanctions are necessary, the necessary proof his 

benevolence. 

116 (a*) Such proof cannot given mere professions 
proper feelings toward right and wrong. 

119 Nor certain other supposable ways. 

Not securing greater amount obedience 
without legal sanctions than with them. 

122 Nor promising reward obedience but threat- 

ening penalty disobedience. 


this point the argument, see why attempts prove the benev- 
olence God from the light nature have often failed. 


127 (c?) They are necessary proofs his highest approbation 
obedience, and highest disapprobation be- 
cause, 

128 Natural good and evil cannot become legal sanctions 


certain other supposed 
Not the mere dictate individual kindness 
unkindness 
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Nor moral discipline 

Nor the payment debt from the governor 
the subject 

Nor the payment from the subject the 

(e*) Nor mere 

Nor because they are, abstractly, right 

Nor the dictate justice distinct from benevolence. 

(05) The nature legal sanctions requires this. 

utterly insupposable and inconceivable that natural 
good and evil can become legal sanctions any other 
way for, 

When employed the manner advocated, they are the 
most significant and appropriate expressions these 
feelings the lawgiver, for which reason bound 
employ them. 

the supposition admitted, then they must become 
legal sanctions either showing feeling regard 
gree than the highest. 

cannot the former, from the nature things. 
cannot the latter for, 

benevolent being will always entertain and ex- 
press the highest degree these feelings. 

(05) deficiency expression the sanctions cannot 
made other ways, even though the pos- 
sibility admitted securing greater amount 
right moral action and consequent happiness, 
the case supposed for, 

The governor could furnish proof, his 
subjects, that such results would 

The probabilities would strongly against 
their occurrence; and, 

the omission, the governor would disprove 
his benevolence and subvert his authority. 

Moreover, the best conceivable results should 
follow the supposed lower expression the 

sanctions law, would still impossible 
prove the perfect benevolence the lawgiver. 

Finally, the case supposed, evidence would 

given that the lawgiver would annex the 
highest sanctions his law, even though the 
greatest good required it. 

The truth the proposition further appears from the 
view which men entertain the supreme law the 
state. 
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